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THE WARNING VOICE. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall's Boarding School," “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
a 
CHAPTER IV. 
ORMOND REDGRAVE. 

A sight that kindled pleasnre in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which Nature's hana 
Had lavishly arrayed him. Wordsworth. 

THe arrest of Andrew Nolan did not bring to an 
abrupt close the birthday festivities at Ingarstone. 
The guests remained, but, as may be supposed, what 
= happened threw a gloom over the remainder of the 

iy. 

d Tt would have done so, if only from the effect it had 
in reviving the painful memory of the tragedy which 
had happened four years ago. 

But beyond this there was the startling fact that a 
murderer had participated in that day’s pleasures, and 
that his crime had been brought to light—so at least 
it sonmedr in the presence of his unconscious asso- 
ciates. 

Add to this that the accused was the almost accepted 
ard of his host’s daughter, the sister of his hapless 
victim ! 

Clearly there conld be no more mirth, People could 
not dance, and feast, and sing, and enjoy themselves, 
under the shadow of such realities as these. Lord 
Ingarstone’s extreme politeness—which was as invul- 
nerable as a suit of Milan steel—prompted him to do 
all in his power to put his guests at their ease; but it 
was in vain.. The one fact that lady trice was 
compelled to retire from the scene, by sufficient. 
Even conversation was at an end, except that carried 
on in whispers by, scattered groups; apd soon, all, 
save those staying in the house, devised pretexts for 
ordering their carriages. ‘Their leave-takings with 
the young Lord Cecil were .condial,. and warm 
wishes were expressed for his welfare, now that he 
bad entered on the career of manhood; but it was clear 





—— 
(THe PARCHMENT ENVELOPE. | 


that. people got away as quickly as they could, and 
felt a sense of relief at their escape. 

Before night had fairly set in the gorgeous apart- 
ments, over which so much care and wealth had been 
lavished for this day’s entertainment, were silent, and 
all but deserted. . 

As soon as it became known, the bold, decided 
course pursued by Ormond raye, caused a pro- 
found sensation in the neighbourhood. 

People differed in their views about it. 

Almost every shade of opinion was expressed by 
individuals of various ranks, from Lord Ingarstone 
himself, down to Morris Holt’s wife, who sat by the 
hearth, moaning, and cooling her face, which had 
been cut and bruised by that fall on the gravel path, 

Some thought the charge too hastily made. Others 
regarded it as prompted by some bad fecling on 
Redgrave’s part. All concurred that it would have 
been quite as well if an opportunity for explanation 
had been offered to Nolan before he was given into 
custody. 

To all these opinions Ormond Redgrave was 
supremely indifferent. 

It was in his nature to be so. 

Virtues and vices are often hereditary, and the 
special vice which distinguished the Redgrave family 
was—pride. Not that they regarded it as a vice. 
No; they would have pointed to it as the source of 
all their greatness, and would inevitably have given it 
the rank of a-special virtue. In this case, indeed, it 
almost seemed one, and more particularly as it shone 
in the character of its living representative, the noble, 
chivalric Ormond. 

He was at the time he is introduced to the reader 
in his twenty-third year. Sir Edgar, his father, bad 
died three years befare, and thus, almost prematurely, 
there had devolved on Ormond the duty of attending 
to the family affairs, and taking charge of Lady Red- 
grave, his father’s second wife, and widow, and her 
ladyship’s daughter, and hig sister, Isidora, or Dora, as 
she was usually called. 

News of his father’s death had reached Ormond 
while on his travels, immediately on the close of his 
college career, and he had hurried back tg England, 





Most reluctantly had he come, but with no thought of 
disobeying the summons. The‘ head of the family 
was gone: it became his duty to supply his place. 
That duty he did not attempt to shirk. 

In Ormond’s mind his family was everything. 

It was in this that his pride took its root. He'came 
of a stock that could ‘trace its descent, point by point, 
from a period so remote that it was lost in antiquity. 
The Redgraves did not come in with the Conqueror, 
and they despised those who did. They were of the 
old Saxon stock, which lavished blood and treasure to 
preserve the land free from the polluting: foot of the 
petty Duke of Normandy. That they had failed in 
their ye ‘was nothing tothe Redgraves. It is the 
fate of ots to perish in struggles to save an tn- 
grateful country, and to be forgotten in the triumph 
of thé invaders. Enough’ that thé old Saxon nobility 
did fight, did stand up manfully for their own, and 
only yielded to overwhelming numbers. 

Ormond had been taught to glory in this from his 
cradle. 

There was a great pedigree in Sir Edgar’s library, 
which, as'a child, had attracted his attention from its 
singularity, and he had soon begun to ask the mean- 
ing of that tree growing out of a man’s body and bear- 
ing fruit, each inscribed with an unreadable nam6? 
And in due course it was explained to him, and he 
was taught the catechism of pride of birth. 

It was told him in perfect goodfaith, and asif it had 
been true, that “birth,” in the sense of a long line of 
ancestry, is superior to everything else, and that his 
claims, on this ground, were higher than almost any- 
body’s. 

“There is many a family,” his mother would say, 
“which holds its‘ head. up and talks of blue blood; 
which we can afford to look down upon with con- 
tempt. The best of them think it a fine thing to 
trace back their line to the duke (she always called 
William the Conqueror, ‘‘the duke”) whereas we were 
lords of tlie soil before that trumpery person's family 
was known even in Normandy. Never forget this 
Ormond, never forget it!” . 

And he never did. 

Such legsons found a congenial soil in the free, open 
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impetuous natiire of the handsome Woy, whiose face, he | “ You shall judge. In the course of my siamper vious eWening, ant’ had forme ® passing notion that 
often heard theth say, was like an &bgel’s and witose | throng the poet al towns of América, Il happened: 


intelligence marked him 
leader of his playmates. 


but, from a 


He felt that by virtue of his blood he .was-the gu- | 


perior of all with whom he mingled, atid, without 
arrogance or effroniery,-he always.contrived. to. make 
this felt. 

While he was at Eton it had:cost him a battle or 
twa;. but he.did.oot. mind.that...He could.take. his 
part with his fists, and he did so again and again, 
generally coming off the victor. 

Once only he was cowed, and that, not by & blow, 
but a remark. 

He had' been asserting the claims of his family to 
Saxon descent, when a great bullying fellow, a: wealthy 
brewer's son, suddenly burst int® a laugh, 
~ a question that brought the led’s bloodin-a crimson: 

ush to the very roots of his hain 

“The Saxons,” said the brewer's sot). “asevery~ 
body knows, had blue eyes end flaten leit. How 
comes it, Master Ormond, tliat’ init is black aud 


your eyes like sloes?” 


’ : 


reshild, a8 the, 


and | the rest of the officers?” 





‘ 


Ormond was staggered. nee 
The point had never occurred’ to fin, and he: dh 
not know what to answer. : 3 


“ You don't know, ch?” demumded the Bally 


can't tell? Well, then, cam: Bitter. ft 
pedigree’s all Or You "motions a 
from a Norman—or # , 

A loud, boisterous’ ~ gr Maa 
playground at this stroke of humiour, 
time in his life, Ormond’s chests burnt withk 
He did not long permit his mother’s name to 
the stigma. Before the sun had set that 1 
brewer'sson had received a thrashing whitch 
forgot or forgave: but the sting rankléd in 
mind. He could not rest till he hadeatisfie 
about tlie point, and it was to his mother bh : 
on an early opportunity he applied for infornmélem, 

The question evidently startled ber. Hear 

He noticed that she changed. colour, 
the arms of thee otiuiit iim wilith she sat: 
she answered hii. was! very coolly 







Ormond was satisfied, True, in @ 
he recalled his mother’s words, he» reomlic 
changing colour and startled expressio 





should have been ? 

3ut this did not trouble him. His confidence in his 
birth and in, himself. was restored, and it gave him 
that easy, self-reliant manner, which is the surest test 
of the true gentleman,,.and which is never to be imi- 
tated. A man may become wealthy, and rise to high 
positions in society; but neither his. money nor his 
acquired station. will give him that bearing which we 
call ‘‘ gentlemanly,” and which is the heritage of the 
highly-born. 

This Ormond had to perfection. Itstruck one even | 
more strougly thew his personal advantages, great as 
they were. Perhaps it completed the charm of them, 
His fine, oval. face, with, its, broad,.white brow over- 
hung, with clustering locks, black as night; with its 
large, flashing, eyes, its straight, sensitive pose, and 
exquisitely shaped mouth, was eminently sttiking, It 
had the advantage of surmountipg . figure, tall 
and manly, and as perfect in its proportions as the 
statue which is named the, Antinous, . But, after all, 
the great charm lay in that perfect repose which at- 
tended. every movement, and. which, as we have said, 
the thorough-bred man alone possesses. 

It-was simply asa guest. chat Ormond Redgrave had 
come te Ingarstone, and now, within an hour, he un- 





wom atts 
house. ’ ; 


and 
when || 
Th eine te i rt cee | 
“ The cow d . ; 
Ormond,” she replied: Ringe fo agen ' 
: ttt : 


Bat, 
even among bed prone in th , ? of | 
dants of the lei , . , ’ : 
impossible to ER a excanerthiat lie 8 , 
accompanied them, and sometimes wondered why hig! 







| ment, you know, and all that! B'lieve’ you're right, 





expectedly found himself the hero of the distinguished 
assemblage there. He accepted that position quietly, | 
and fully prepared, for all the consequences it might | 
entailupon him, 

On the day after Nolan’s arrest, Lord Ingarstone | 
requested Ormond’s presence in. his library. 

The: young man readily complied. with. his host's | 
wish, 

“This occurrence has completely unnerved me, 
Redgrave,” said his lordship, languidly; “ d’ye think 
it possible that Nolan is really. guilty 2?” 

“No doubt of it, I should say,” replied Redgrave, 
confidently. 

“ He has the bracelet last worn by my darling, cer- 
tainly,” his lordship said, with. an earnestness which 
those who judged him by his affected Regency manner | 
would not have supposed, him capable of. 

“That of course is a strong point,” returned the 
other; “but it was my knowledge of the fellow’s 
antecedents that led me to take the step I did.” 

“Ah, youspoke of having seen him at Baltimore. 
That was under suspicious circumstances ? ” | 





to. find thyself at the one I’ve mentidned... Thefe was 
a great commotion in the place at the time about 
@ qnarrel.at.a. gaming-house, ia which. nuntber of 





wagisuperbly beautifal—far'Mmore bowutiful th 
me Ta hep’ whith he\had/ see nea 
Bx ibition a few years before; but that was all. 


i 
Now. her appearance struck him with singular 


British naval officers had been wemercifully fldeced, and | force. 


one had been shot. down in the fracas which followed, 
The whole of the people found in the house at the 
time were arrested ;, and’ a great number of them) were 
brought. before the magistrates, I was in the court 
when the prisoners were brought up, and among them 
I was disgusted to find one of my own countrymen. 
Need I say who that was?” 

“ Not Andrew Nolan?” 

“ The same” 






“ But he might have been as innocent of offence as) 


As. she stood, her faces out. in bright reli 
—— the dark “ like a — on — rel 
sun was shining; but its light [ppttred inj subdueg 
through the dingy gothic windows of the hall, and 
seemed to make a glory about her head, which had no 
other adornment than a thick mass of bright hair, 
that lost itself in the shadow of the balustrade belovy 
her waist. : 

” tie Se the most beautify! 


“ 


woman I have-ever seen 
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pour some'time, and that the officary had lived fast, 
thir house, Tt 
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a a 
i ike a i the cause‘of this suggested itself to his 


came’ out tliat |. “ike: loves him=she loves the man whont I have 
f a eomeian } as her sister's murderer!” he mentally 


Then he noticed—this wasall in a-moment—tha: 


{Mer eyelids drooped and her face:was very pale, and 


ly about it. 


ay it was that his breast.smote him for what 


Hs | He — He harily knew He had no 
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“So strong; : “Bist P believed 
then and still believe'that lie was: if not of the 
crime, at least of decoying the fellows.to the gaming- 
house. It is that belief that has induced me to take 
the step I have taken to-night. If the man is iino- 
cent, he will be able to. accouut for the possession of 
the diamonds, and there will be an end of it.” 

“No, Redgrave, not quite an end,” returned his 
lordship, straightenitg a crease in his cravat; “ he'll 
explain, and. by that means, you see, we shall get a 
clue to tle real parties. Mon’sous a idea, pos’- 
tively. Thought we ran some risk—false imprison- 


after all. Something must corite‘of it.” 
Redgrave assented, aud he was right. 





CHAPTER V. 
WHAT DID It ALL MEAN? 
Eo lown(iitn tite Gee setnqeh nh. eS one 


Sigh after sigh steals from her gentle frame ; 
And say, that murmur, was it not his:name ? 
She turns and thinks, and lost in wild amaze 
Gazes again, and could for ever gaze! 

Up to the moment of that ‘interview Ormond Red- 
grave had never even asked himself the question 
whether he had.acted rightly or not. 

Proad, upright, conscious of rectitude, he seldom 
sat in judgment-dn his own acts. It is only adversity 
which teaches us to mistrust. our impulses and to be 
anxious about the conseqnencés of hasty actions. In 
that scliool he had as yet received. few lessons. His 
fine nature retained all its freshness, brightness, and 
impulsiveness, unalloyed by any. sense of self-mis- 
trust. 

Yet, as he quitted the library, some feeling of this 
sort might have been awakened in his mind. 

The room opened into the hall, from which rose a 
great, wide staircase of dark oak, with landings be- 
tween the short flights of broad stairs at each turn in 
it. These led to the second floor, in which rooms had 
been assigned to him, and he was about. to ascend, 
when he perceived a lady looking over the balusters 
down iuato, the hall. 

This was Beatrice Ingarstone. 

Up to that time they had scarcely met, He had 
been hurriedly introduced on his arrival on the pre- 
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Ts. 


0 thoughts 


| not noticed: His ; raised her face as 
before her, and’ redan. expression of sur- 
. Redgrave, 0 think?” she asked, recovering 


"Wb bowed, aad reqifed ‘3 
“The a0 om cxarvaly Do other than a painful 
"Yow alliade to the’ part you took in the—the pain- 


Mf @eourtence of last. evening?” she said, very 


“Yes; and for which I owe an apology, such as I 
can never hope to offer.” 

His voice was clear, but low and soft as he said 
this—a very different voice from that in which he 
usually spoke, ’ 

“T hardly know why,” replied Beatrice ; ‘‘ you but 
did your duty.” 

“A very painful one.” 

“ Granted,” she answered. 
and severe ones.” 

He had it in his. heart to say that-up to that mo- 
ment he had thought but lightly of what he had done; 
but that now he sincerely regretted it. ‘his was the 
truth; but it could hardly be spoken. First, because 
it would’ have implied « knowledge of her love for 
Nolan, which he had no tight to‘ assutne, and) next, 
because it would: have been taking’an’ unfair advan- 
tage of the meeting te ® feeling that, fresh 
aud newly sprung as it was, it-would. have been pre- 
mature to express in words, 

So he answered in more general terms. 

‘*T trust,” he said,“ that you will do me the justice 
to believe that I have not wantonly givén pain to any 
one. What'I liave dbne las been prompted by a firm 
conviction that the—the accisél was guilty; if it 
should turn out that he'was'not, if he'is‘able t6 clear 
himself from suspicidn, no one will rejoice at it more 
than I shall.” 

“T am sure of it,” murmured the lady, tears 
welling up into her large, blue eyes as she spoke. 

“But. this stbject must be iit every respect \psinful 
td you,” exclaimed Redgrave, “pardon my‘ill-jadged 
allusion.to it, and—and——” 

Why did he not finish the sentence and go? 

It was the right thing to do, and he knew it. He 
was painfully conscious that he’ had already over- 
stepped the bounds of good-breeding, ttiat to detain 
a lady on a stafrease with allusions to a painful sub- 
ject’ was ungallant’ in the extreme; and yet it 
was so pleasant to stay, that He could not resist the 
temptation. On'her Beatrice did’ not seem mor 
tally offended, though slie, too, had a vague notion 
that she ought to be; and thus it happened that when 
Redgrave tated, she came to the rescue with 
another remark. 

“ Everything in relation tothe mystery of my poo" 
sister’s death has necessarily a painful interest to m?, | 
che said. “What has now happened! has aide? 


“Duties are often trials 
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another ‘to the-suffering T have already endured ; 
but, whatowet it may cost me, Ptrust I shalt have 
strength to'see the mystery probed'to its depths, 
though heaven forbid ‘thatthe solution of it should’ 
come in the form*you anticipate.” : 

Uttering these words, she inclined her ‘head ‘to 
Redgrave, who stepped ‘aside, and permitted ‘her to 
descend the stairs by which he. had’ reached ‘her. 
As soon 28 she was gone, ‘he continued ‘his upward 


Tess. 
ae reached his rooms, flushed. and excited. : 

As he caught sight of hie face inthe glass ‘of his 
dressing-room, it was absolutely scarlet, nor was this 
surprising, for he could feel his cheeks bura and throb. 

Why ? , 


Bocsese he tetiemiianigeds dozen sentences of 'a 
painful nature with @ woman on'the stairs ? 

At another time he would have Jaughed at the idea. 
Shy, callow schoolboys did ‘that ‘sort of thing, not 
men of birth:and ‘breeding. So he would have said. 
But he did not laugh now, nor did'he regard the thing 
in an absurd light. 

His object'in going up-stairs was to‘dress for walk- 
ing ; but he did not set about it. 

Instead of doing so, ‘he threw himself on the sofa 

‘at the foot of the bed, asin all bedrooms of any 
pretensions, and gave himself up toa long, absorbing 
yeverie. The subject of it was'vague. His thoughts 
wandered in all directions; but it somehow happened 
that they always came back'to one object—the ' beauti- 
ful faee-of Lady Beatrice Ingarstone. 

“Ts it ible that she can have any attachment 
for that fellow Nolan?” he asked himself. “‘A man 
of no birth, one may see at a glance. Hands and 
feet too large for that, and no fire in the eyes—none 
of the right flash: Yet they talked about their being 
engaged? By Jove, if ‘she loves him ‘she must ‘hate 
me, And yet shedidn’tseemto. That wasnot'anger 
that flushed her cheek when we ‘met. She ought to 
have burst out into’a torrent of invectives, and over. 
whelmed me with 'reproaches for having ‘behaved so 
cruelly toward the man‘she loved. But she did not. 
Can she lack spirit ?' ‘No, no. -T'll er my exist- 
ence that, mild and saint-like as'she | she would 
fireup on occasion. Then, what doos it all'mean? ” 

He rose, went tothe open casement, and looked 
out at the faint purple hills melting away in the hazy 
distance—looked ‘out at thém—but'scarcely noticed 
them. 

“ What does it all ‘mean ? *he 

Ormond Redgrave was-a ‘proud, not a vain ‘man. 
There is an enormous ‘difference between the two 
things. Pride is the weakness of ‘great minds, vanity 
that of little ones, 

So, not being vain and conceited, though proud,. it 
never occurred to him to‘refer the quiet behaviour of 
the Lady Beatrice-to-any-faveurable-impression which 
he might have produced on. her. 

He was not a lady-killer. “He was as far removed 
as it was possible for man to be from that contemptible 
class of beings, who go through the world painfully 
self-conscious of their personal charms, who consider 
themselves absolutely dangerous to the weaker sex, as 
they are pleased ‘to designate them, ahd are for ever 
flattering themselves upon their conquests. Conquests, 
indeed!’ A's if any ‘true woman worth the winning 
was ever ‘won by such ‘butterflies! No—heaven ‘be 
praised!—Redgrave was not of that order,and therefore 
he’ did not ‘seek any-solution‘of ‘thé difficulty which 
puzzled him on the score of his own merits. 

The window at which ‘he leaned—it ‘was one of 
those heavily-mullioned’ windows) ‘with © diamond 
panes and swinging casemérits—looked down into‘an 
open space in'front of the house. ‘There’ was ah oval 
of green sward, witha carriage road@round it, and with 
three stone steps,‘by méans of which ‘ladies mounted 
their horses, immediately in front ‘of the ‘piincipal 
entrance to the mansion. 

Several vehicles were dr#wn up before the ‘hotse ; 
round the oval,and on the itself, a knot of 
grooms and stable-helpers stood ‘talking of horses and 
other matters. People'aceustomed to have to do with 
horses always speak in loud tones—their husky 
whispers being generally quite audible—and ‘thus it 
happened that, without listening,Ormond distinctly 
heard all that below bim. 

“There's all sorts of stories about it down at the 
Nine Elms,” said.a smart, forward young groom, who 
stood with folded arms contemplating his top-boots 
ca admiration. “It seems'they've met be- 

re. 

“Who've met before ?” asked one of the Ingarstone 
domesties. 

“Why this fire-eating young swell and the man 
he's give into custody.” ; 

. Well, and what of it? ” demanded the other. 

Oh, nothing ; enly they do say as both have come 
down here after the same game.” 

* Eh? What's that, then?” 
ae? to try and enap up your young missis, that's 





“What! my Lady Beatrice? ” 

“Just so.” } lo 

‘Redgrave’s heart gave a great leap as de heard 
these-words. An indignant “flush, too, crimsoned his 
cheeks. Ooming close the thoughts he had:just 
been indulging, this bold, coarse allusion to himself! 
in-connection with the: Beatrice jarred upon./his 
feelings to an extent that he could hardly endure, He: 
felt as a man feels who has received a:blow* which ‘he 
is too:proud to return, too hurt:to endure quietly. 

“ Do-these lackeys: dare to speak thus familiarly df 
her?” he asked himself, quivering’ with'resentment. |! 

Then it seemed>to him ‘a shameful thing that:he: 
should listen ‘to them, and while he thought this he 
continued to quite unable to:resist the tempta~ 
tion to hear what further they might have to say of: 
Beatrice or of himself. 

But meanwhile 'the conversation’took a fresh turn.! 
The. subject of the late storm ha to be men-: 
tioned by:one of the group of idlers, and the groom 
who had before spoken struck in with a remark on 
one of its effects. 

“They’ve.a man at the Elms,” he said, “as was 
struck by the lightning.” 

“ Who is he?” inquired a listener. 

“ Well, that’s more than they can jestly make out; 
but he’s a rum-un, anyhow. He wus picked up in the 
Se *bout a mile down the road, late at night. 

ey found him laying under the tree by the bridle- 
path. The tree was split into shivers, and all 
scorched and withered like,,and this poor wretch—he 
was singed a bit, and a good deal hurt. But the 
worst of it was that, when he came to, his mind 
seemed gone,and hée raved about and went on as mad 
as a March hare.” 

What Ormond had previously heard scarcely in- 
terested him more ‘than this fresh revelation, which 


clearly had reference 'to the mysterious being he had | it. 


trampled under his horse’s:hoofs in the storm. 

* Did ye see him? ” inquired Crofts, one of the In- 

bailiffs, who ‘had joined the group. 

“No; they wouldn’t let anybody but the. doctor 
into the room, becanse ‘they said the man’s words 
weren't fitten for others tothear. But one of the gals 
said she overheard:him a talkin’ about somebody as 
had done him a cruel wrong, and about a secret and a 
mystery, and ‘pride hdving..a fall,’and putting this 
and that together——” 

Upto this point Ormond Redgrave had heard what 
the men had to say: without deliberately listening, and 
so'to speak, under protest, but now ‘he could not ‘help 
leaning forward, eager'to catch every syllable. 

He could not doubt but that the words of the raving 
man had reference to himself. 

They were 60 like those‘he had already more than 
once listened to, especially in:respect ‘to the warning 
as to his pride, that he was intensely interested. t 

But his curiosity was doomed to be défeated. 

At the very moment that the smart groom spoke of 
“ putting this and that together,” and was about,to tell 
what he made of it, a carriage drove up, and the ‘con- 
versation was broken off. ; 

Troubled and perturbed more than he would have 
cared to own, Ormond remained. at the window 
a few minutes, then came to a sudden resolve. . He 
would goto the Nine Elms and insist ‘on seeing the 
sick man, whose accident—and it was nothing more, 
whatever the.amount of injury inflicted—he deeply 
regretted. It was possible, he thought, that a little 
care and attention might!have:a humanizing effect -on 
him, and:t)at he might..consent .to.enter into expla- 
nations, and'that at all events, he, Redgrave, might 
ascertain who.was his secret foe, and what might be 
the nature of ‘that mysterious doom,.of which he had 
niore than onoé: been warned. iw | 

Intent on this, he quitted his room .and. stepped 
as quietly as possible down the stairs and out of the 
house. Orofte, loitering :on the hall steps, saluted 
him respectfully, and while returning the salute, he 
motioned him to fdllow him, and: when they reached 
the limit of the grounds, bade him lead the way to the 
Nine:Elms. : 

It was an ordinary village inn, standing back from 
the:road, so. as to have.an open space devoted to three 
elms out of the nine, which gave this name to it, a 
signpost, a horse-trough, and two long seats, or 
settles, as the country people called them, for the 
convenience of weary travellers. 

At that moment the seats were deserted, and the few 

s who had occupied them, were gathered round 
@ comely woman who stood in the door-way, filling it 
up with her ample presence, and who by the action 
a her hands, was expressing astonishment. 

Redgrave made his way through the crowd, and 
addressing the woman, who received him with a 
curtsey, said : 

“ You have a sick man staying here; I wish to see 
him?” 

“That’s where it is sir,” returned the landlady, 
“that’s just who we were.4-talkin’ of.” 

“Of this sick person? ” 





“Yes sir,” 
“Pray ‘take-me to him.at onee,” said Redgrave, with 
a tonewhich implied, that their conversation was quite 


‘| @ matter of indifference, to him. 


The:comély-woman shook;her head, », 

“It's just what I wish L could do, sir,” she replied; 
“bute honest truth is, that. whereby we Jeft him 
last night a-lyin’.on his bed; as nigh death we thought 
as any man ever was, this mornin’ when we goes into 
'the:reom, we finds it-.empty, 

“ Thesick man gone? ”!asked Redgrave. 

“Gone! As sure as you’re standing on that stene 
step, sir—gone!” 

“ But:/how do you account, for this?” asked Red- 
grave, who was rapidly yielding his mind to a 
superstitious dread of this singular unknown being. 

*Fean't'account for it,” returned the woman, “ ’cept 
in this way, that it’s just possible his inteHects went 
again in the night, and he slipped ‘out ,of the house, 
and is |gone ravin’ about the country, That’s all I 
can su . 

“ But nothing, has been seen or heard of him;? ” 

* Nothing.” 

There was a troubled and perplexed expression on 
the face of Ormond Redgrave, as he turned from the 
speaker and looked into the faces of those around him, 
as if seeking,)though hardly hoping, for a solution of 
the problem. Jn doing so. his eyes rested on one face 
with which he was destined to become more familiar. 
It =x that of Morris Holt;—-hard, solid, and stern as 
usual. 

‘“¢ What is your opinion of this’ business, constable ? ” 
Redgrave asked. 


“ My ’pinion, sir?” replied Holt. “My opinion is 


that if he went off of his own accord out of that sick 
bed—I say if he went of his own accord, sir—he must 
have been the old ‘un himself, and no mistake about 


Ormond Redgrave looked into the man’s face with 
piercing eyes, a! sn angry flush suffused ‘his face ; 
but he did not repiy. 


CHAPTER, VL 
THE PARCHMENT ENVELOPE. 
Most innocent perhaps, and whatif guilty? 
a 


Was it a man or flend? Whate'er it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me. Bertram. 

Wuat bad, in the meantime, become of the accused, 
Andrew Nolan ? 

The chargerhurled against him had, in the first in- 
stance, produced the effect of an unexpected blow. It 
‘had stunned him. Guilty.or not guilty, such an ac- 
cusation at such.a moment, necessarily came upon the 
man. like a thunderbolt. He mast have been utterly 
unprepared,for it.. He could have had no idea what- 
ever, that the lady to whom he was _present- 
ing a mark of his affection, was, the sister of the 
murdered victim from whom that- object was stolen. 
The most fool-hardy ruffian who ever lived would not 
have ventured on such a piece of daring. It would 
have, been, beyond Cartouche. People, as they talked 
the matter over, suggested this, and. were disposed to 
argue from it.that the man,was innocent; but they 
were met with the fact that the murder did not take 
place ,on the Ingarstone estate, but up at the Weir, a 
mile or two off, ao that the murderer might not have 
known his victim, More than this, it was asked, if he 
was innocent, why did not Nolan explain at once how 
the diamond bracelet came into his possession ? 

There was a good deal of weight in that question. 

It is a natural thing fora man found in possession 
of stolen. goods to say at once, and without hesitation, 
where he obtained them. 

This Nolan did not do. 

But from the moment that the accusation was made 
he asserted his innocence, and proudly refused to accept 
any compromise, shart of actual proof of it. 

Lord Ingarstone was opposed to his being absolutely 
given into custody. He offered him the asylum of his 
roof, and expressed his willingness to become security 
for his appearance whenever he might be called on to 
answerfor hiscrime. In reply Nolan had asked: 

“Shall I remain here, my lord, as a guest or asa 
prisoner? ” ’ 

“ Well—really—deuced unpleasant ——,” his lord- 
ship bad hesitated. 

“T understand!” Nolan had broken in, “ You offer 
me a state prison. My.rooms will become my dungeon. 
Your lackeys will mount guard over my door. Your 
visitors will have the privilege of flattening their 
noses against my windows, to catch sight of the caged 
monster. Thank you; but IJ decline. Send fora con- 
stable. Let me be treated as guilty till I am proved 
innocent. I prefer it.” 

So, at his own wish, he had been marched off to the 
miserable hovel to which village offenders were 
usually consigued. 

It wasa building of one floor, divided into two 
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partitions. In the front there was an office, used by 
the Iocal constables for business purposes. 


stalled stable. 
and flooring of brick, and with two small windows 
jrossed with iron bars. ‘The room was divided by a 
cough ion into two cells—each Having the ad-| - 


vantage of a window—and as the partition was not’ sprang to his feet. 


carried up to the roof, it was convenient for prisoners 
to exchange information or pfoperty, and to arrange 
their plans for defeating the ends of justice gene- 
rally. . : 


Into one of these stalls, littered over with fresh’) strat.as he moved was painfully real. 


straw, Andrew Nolan was thrust, and was left there, 


to pass thenight—with what feelings may be imagined.|| of waking reality, he had :the impression 

‘At the best it was a miserable hole, and the change| not alone? . Was that corner beliind the door empty ? 
Did his disordered mind transform its shadows into a 
fantastic shape? Was it only an idea that the faint 
been moonlight glittered upon starting eyeballs, and thatthe | old and feeble, and may die before the time comes {or 
aman, to an extent, independent of external com- Lr ser’ lice eyes glared at him, burning and Sr to act as I would act. I know this Redgrave, and 

0 i 

For a second he could not tell; butit was not in his | life, he will. If he fails in t 
brave; fearless nature td let shadows alarm him, and 


dignation which made him indifferent to surrounding | without flinching he thrust forth his hand. 
It was clasped in a palm icy-cold, damp, and stone- 
like. 


from the luxuries of Ingarstone made it doubly revolt- 
ing. But Nolan hardly noticed the change. ' He had 
used to a rough, adventurous life, and that makes 


forts. 
But the great secret of the man’s indifference lay in 


this, that there raged within his breast a fever of in- 


objects. 

Directly the door of his cell’ was closed upon him, 
and he heard the bolts shot in their rusty hasps, the 
young man began to pace to and fro’ with short sharp 


stéps, and with a rapidity that showed how necessary | voice, without ring or sweetness in it. 
mere action was to carry off the effects of mental per- | room for both.” 


turbation. 


“ Am Lan idiot? Am I a Uorn-fool? ” he asked | said the young sailor. 


himself, speaking aloud, “that I am for ever doing 
these monstrous things? ‘Or does some malignant 
fate pursue me? ‘For years have I kept those’ 
diamonds in my possession, afraid to part with them 
or even to ask their value, and to’ think that when, 
at last, I ventured to make a present of them, it should 
be to the very sister of the woman they caine from! 
Just my luck! Just the cursed fa.< that has pursued 
me from first to last!” 


In his extreme vexation Nolan was moved almost | be free ;°free as the winds and waves, 
had made up the joy of his roving life. He took a step 


To and fro, to and fro, he paced, like a caged leopard, | forward as if about to obey the first impulse to éscape, 
his brain working, and his.-heart seeming to swell | but the other ‘raised’ his cold: hand and pressed ‘it 
within his treast the while. Then he suddenly burst | against his breast. 


to tears, and his steps became shorter and quicker. 


out again. 
OM r mother!” he cried, “It'll kill her. By 
y poo 


one post I break to her the tale of my love and my | break,” urged Nolan, his momentary enthusiasm get- 


to peril, who was sinking down under.the' gleaming 
The back | blade of the assassin, and when he, Nolan, rushed 
portion presented much the appearance of a two- | forward to the rescue, but not in time to save the vic- 
It was an apartment with walls) tim, and when he dashed the murderer to the earth, 

his crape mask falling disclosed the features of Ormond 


“‘twas.as easy for me to:come ‘in as it would be for 
you to walk out,—if you cared to go.” 


ve. ) } ; 
Startled at the discovery, Nolan shrieked out and 


He was awake. : 





How then did it happen that with this clear sense 
that he was 


“ Who are you?” gasped the young man. 
. “ What does it anatter ?” replied a hoarse, grating 
“ There's 


* Yes—1 wanted company.” 


“Tsit? Try!” ; 
Noland put forth his hand. ; The’ door was ajar. 


free as all that 


“Not for the world,” he said. 
“But why not? I could be miles hence before day- 


He knew that. More, he was conscious of being in. not far to seek. Hark you, Andrew 

' you, and have had my eye on, you in past years, [ 

don’t care whether you did this murder or whether 
| you dida’t——” ; 


temptuous answer, “ 
halters if a lie will save.’em. But as I’ve said, ‘tis no 
concern'of mine, What does concern me is, this; I am 


ceased to hate—to revenge—to do anythin 
They only—forgive!” om. 


The ineffable scorn thrown into that. one woy 


startled Nolan; but the man's words, nevertheless 
seemed to stir up all that. was fierce and vindictive j, 


his nature. I 
“And what if I did hate and did seek to be rp. 
| venged ?” he asked. ta 


‘\In that case,” was the whispered reply, “ you hay, 
olan, I know 


“ On my soul I did not,” exclaimed the youth. 
“Pshaw! Of course you'll say so,” was the con. 
le don’t run their necks int 


can foresee what will happen. o he can have your 
t not hesitate to do 


you the foulest wrong-one man;can do another. Now, 
should your life be spared, 
vinced of this, I think you’re not the sorto 
mit to it tamely, I think not.. I believe that you can 
hate and will have revenge.” 


aad should: 7 be con- 
man to sub- 


“ You have not misjudged me,” interrupted Nolan 


fiercely. 
‘ Inzsure I have not,” said the mysterious stranger. 
“ You've come from the other cell—is thét so?” Hw» it is for that reason that I place in your hands 
Leta : paper. ; 


“He drew from: his bosom: what appeared to bea 


“But how did you get here ?.. This door is locked? ” | letter, but: enclosed. in a parchment envelope, and 
handed it to Nolan; 


“Now,” he continued, “keep your eye on Red- 


“You see,” said the intruder in a hoarse whisper, | grave. Watch him. narrowly, and when you fed 
yourself most wronged, and when the. thirst for re- 
venge comes upon you most fiercely, o 
The youth felt a glow of pleasure run through his | will not need my.advice, what to do next. 
frame at the mere suggestion. It was so glorious to 


it; you 


The youth took the letter and was about to reply. 
As he was in the act of doing so, he was startled by 


@ peculiar sound, apparently that of a human being 
groaning in deep agony on that side of the building 
on which the windows looked. : 


Involuntarily he turned his head in that direction 
The sound was repeated, 
It. was followed by that.of the shooting of bolts in 


the door of his cell. 


approaching marriage, and by the next she'll hear— | ting the better of his sober judgment. ali When he cast a scrutinizing glance into the corner 
alee being at his side, “an 


oh, my God! my God!—that I'm once more in pri- 
son, and a charge of murder against me! 
bear up against it. It's impossible. Heavens, why 
was I born? What use have I ever been to myself 


or anybody about me? Since that first false step all | grave weuld desirénothing better, than that you should 


has gone wrong. I can’t get away from it. I can’t 
goright. I’m like a limed bird: every 
back again. I used to langh when they talked about 
gaol-birds, and said that if a man once got the taint 
upon him he could never shake it off. I was wrong. 
"l'is so: when the shadow of a prison once falls upon 
a man it never quits him. Never, never!” 
He clutched at those bright, curling locks of his, 
through which the fresh, tetay wind had so often 
played, and bringing his wrists together over his eyes 
dropped down into the straw, with a groan of utter 
despair. 
There he lay for a time, moaning in bitterness of 
heart; then, suddenly, he sprang to his feet. 
“Redgrave might have spared me," he said; “a 
generous man would have held his tongue and not 
have crushed me with that fatal remembrance. What 
if he did see me in the prisoner’s dock at Baltimore ? 
I was acquitted. My innocence was proved, and why 
should it be a stigma on a man for everlasting because 
he has been charged with a crime and has defeated his 
accusers? It is cruel, unmanly, to bunt a poor wretch 
down for ever and ever because he has been falsely 
accused of that he was innocent of. But for this man 
I would have defended myself. I could have told my 
story. and they would have believed me. I should 
have been free. By heaven, I will never forgive him. 
Never while I live!” 
The more he thought over it, the stronger became 
his indignation. Ignorant of Ormond Redgrave’s real 
character, he thought him cruel and unjust. It hardly 
occurred to him that. the crime of which, he was 
accused was so monstrous in its nature that the mere 
suspicion of his being the guilty party justified the 
extremest measures. He only felt that he was a 
prisoner, that his position was most critical, that upon 
this charge depended not only his own life, but that 
of his mother, who was most dear to him, and that all 
might have been different had Ormond Redgrave ex- 
ercised a generous forbearance. 
Mental anguish is exhausting, and after some hours 

of acute suffering, Andrew Nolan yielded to the in- 
fluence of nature, and, curled up on the straw of his 
cell, dropped off iuto a restless and troubled sleep. In 
this the ideas which had occupied his nind took fresh 


She can’t | so many miles nearer the gallows.” 


step holds me | from your prison, and become a fugitive hunted by the 


* Yes,” sneered the sin 


“How?” 


fly. It needs but that to stamp your guilt. Escape 


hounds of justice, and the whole world will be satisfied 


of your guilt.” 
“ You are right!” sighed Nolan. 


path would be smooth enough.” 
“ Redgrave's path! What mean you? ” asked Nolan, 
with surprise. 


laugh 


he asked. “Is Lady Beatrice so poo 


Ho, ho! 


What verdure!” 
“What does all this mean?” cried Nolan. “What 
am I to understand by it? Do you mean to insinuate 
plant me?” ) 
“I don’t insinuate anything,” was the cool reply. 
“TI only say tliat if he had. met Beatrice Ingarstone 
before, and if he had come down to pay her his atten- 
tions, he could not have taken a better step than he has 
taken to clear his way.” 
“ By heaven!” cried Nolan, who wasall this while 
endeavouring to catch sight of his companion, but 
who only perceived that the man’s eyes had the tiger 
quality of turning from black to deep erange in the 
dark, “if I believed that he had been animated by any 
such motive, I——” 
“What would you do?” interposed the’ other, 
sneeringly. 
* I would mark him down as my bitterest. enemy,” 
returned the youth. 
* You would do well. You have no deadlier foo— 
what then?” 
“What then?” 
“Yes. You would! forgive him, I suppose? 








forms. It was the Lady Beatrice who was exposed 


That's the mild doctrine now-a-days. Men have 





The singular intruder burst into alow, chuckling | 80 rich in curiosities and treasures of art, 
¥ of Monarchs. Here will be collected all the personal 
“Do you think he came to Ingarstone for nothing?" | memorials which can be secured of the sovereigns 

a prize now | Who have ruled over France. Among those now to 
that her dead sister's fortune \is added to her own? | be seen in this interesting, collection are the follow- 
You thought yourself safe in that quarter, | ing:—Arms and fragments of royal ornaments be- 
did. ye? You had no fears, no suspicions? You had | longing to Ohilderic;.a curule: chair of Dagobert; 
never heard of Redgrave, the baronet’s son, and did | the prayer-book, sword and sceptre of Charlemague; 
not know thathe existed? Ho! ho! Whatinnocence! | the breviary and baptismal vase of St. Louis; the 


n which the. tiger eyes had glowed, they were no 


longer visible. ‘the strange being who had been con- 
d versing with him had disappeared. He stretched oui 
“Oh, trust me,” was the answer. “Ormond Red- | his hands and pressed them against the cell-door. 


It was securely closed upon him. 
(To be continued.) 





Ir seems an odd hankering on the part of the colo- 


yooh to desire ? supply of frogs, but nevertheless 
“ i it.” ie, as we are told t! 
Bentriee“Lagnestone: would: belive :it,*:s0ll the into New Zealand, have arrived at. Lyttelton in the 


t some frogs, the first imported 


naka. might.” Lady Denison. They were shipped in the condition 
“Nay, man, she would! And then Redgrave’s pi tadpoles, but arrived at maturity during the 


Tue Museum or Mownarcus, — The Emperor 


Napoleon, III. has established at the Louvre, already 


a Museum 


armour worn by Francis J. on the famous field of 
Pavia; the prayer-book of Mary, Stuart, Queen of 
Francis II,; the helmet and shield, splendidly inlaid, 


that this man Redgrave came to Ingarstone to sup-| Of the monster Charles IX.;\the armour of Henri 


Quatre; the locksmith’s tools of the hapless Louis 
XVI.; the crown worn by Napoleon I. at his corona- 
tion. 
Arracks or Insects 1x S1am.—The rainy season 
is drawing near, storms me more and more fre- 
uent, and the growling of the thunder is frightful. 
are in greater numbers, and the ants, which 
- sour looking out for a shelter, invade the dwel- 
ings, are a perfect_pest to my collections, not te 
speak of myself and my clothes. Several of my 
books and maps have been almost devoured in one 
night. Fortunately thete are no mosquitoes, but to 
make up for this there is a small species of leech, 
which, when it rains, quits the streams and infests the 
woods, rendering an excursion there, if not impractr 
cable, at all events very disagreeable. You have co.- 
stantly to be pulling them off you by dozens, but, 4s 
some always escape observation, you are sure to re 
turn home covered with blood; often. my white trou- 
sers ave dyed as red as those of a French soldier.— 
Mowhot's Travels in Indo-China. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Life is a yoyage, and we with pain and labour 
Must weather many a storm to reach the port. - 
ay. 

The usual din and confusion of the metropolis 
greeted Esther on her arrival in London, but she was 
spared all annoyances, her lover appearing. 

“Oh, Harry!” she exclaimed, with a look of relief, 
“you received my telegram? Did you find me a situa- 
tion, or haven’t you had time?” 

“T found one, dear,” was the reply. “I met a lady 
with whom I am acquainted. e will go to her 
immediately, if you wish!” ; 

“T want to call on Mrs. Manvers first,” said Esther. 
“She thought a great deal of father, and used to pet me 
agood deal. Indéed I was more intimate with her 
daughters than with any other girls I ever knew. It 
would please me to keep up an intimacy with her, 
Harry, for she has always thought so much of me!” 
‘ - We will go to her house first then,” said Moreland. 

ome !” 

He took the giri’s hand and led her from the train 
to @ carri which was in waiting for him, had 
Esther’s trunks taken up in front, and then gave the 
order necessary to take them to Mrs. Manver’s 
residence. 

They drove through the park, and Esther recognized 
among the fashionable promenaders many old 
acquaintances, with whom shé exchanged bows, and 
at length arrived at the fashionable quarter in which 
Mrs. Manvers was’ located. 

“Shall T goin, darling, and tell her you are‘here ?” 
asked Harry, as they halted before her door. 

“Oh, no—we're such dear old friends! Come with 
me—you must remember her! You used to see her 
at our house twice a week regularly.” 

Moreland giving Esther his arm, ascended the 
stone steps. ‘They were tishered into a splendid draw- 
Ing-room, where Esther was quickly joined by a 
fashionably dressed woman, who welcomed her with 
a epteden of kisses. 

““Is it’ possible?” she exclaimed, delightedly. 
“How beautiful you are grown, Essie! How glad 
the girls will be to see you! They are always talking 
about that delightful visit we paid you last summer at 
your lovely villa. You have come to return it now, 
have you not? . How did you leave yout father ? ” 

i He is dead!” replied the girl, with starting tears. 
He was buried yesterday!” 








|MORLAND AND MISS WILLIS WATCHED BY RUSSELL. | 


Mrs. Manvers expressed her grief and commisera- 
tion at the intelligence, and said : 

“ And so, dear Essie, you have come to visit us and 
fling off your grief. I am so glad that you chose us 
for your hostesses. We'll all help you in selecting 
charming mourning. I suppose your father left every- 
thing to you? I remember he was not fond of your 
stepmother. Ah! I see your carriage. Let me order 
pe we baggage and then I'll call my dear 

tls!” 
ar Oh, no, I cannot stay,” said Esther, pleased at her 
warm reception; “that is, only Jong enough to see 
Louisa and Elvira alittle while. The trunks need not 
be taken off.” 

“ And why not?” said Mrs. Manvers. “TI protest, 
Mr. Moreland, I always call Essie my little nun, be- 
cause she wears those lovely Quaker hues, like that 
grey travelling suit. Why won’t you stay? You 
know, little nun, I shall feel so hurt if you do not.” 

“T cannot,” said Esther, simply, ‘* because we are to 
call upon a lady, with whom I hope to get a situation 
as governess. Now, if you'll call Louisa, Mrs. Man- 
vers——” 

‘““A governess?” said that lady; “what do you 
mean? What joke are you concocting ?” 

Esther explained the necessity that obliged her to 
earn her own living. 

Mrs. Manvers’ manner ged, ing cold and 
frigid, and when the tale was concluded, she said: 

“Excuse me, Miss Willis, while I call the girls.” 

She left the room, going into an adjoining apart- 
ment, and the lovers heard her saying : 

“ Well, girls, who do you suppose ishere? Esther 
Willis. She's a beggar and going to be a governess. 
I nearly committed myself by urging her to stay here 
for some months, and I suppose if I had she’d have 
accepted it ‘with thanks, I don’t know how to get rid 
of her, and I su néither of you wish to go in and 
see her? People can’t associate with paupers, of 
course?” 

Harry Moreland’s face flushed with indignation, and 
he arose, giving his arm to Esther, and leading her 
from the house. 

“So much for fashionable friends! ” he said, bitterly, 
as he handed her into the carriage, and gave the next 
order to the driver. ‘“ When we get rich, darling, 
we'llknow how to return favours—by silent ‘con- 
tempt!” , 

Esther’s lips quivered, but under her lover's cheering 
words, she soon recovered her equanimity, and was 
herself by the time they reached the house they were 
seeking. 

“ The Jady’s name is Leslie,” said Harry, as he rang 


hy. Ah 








the bell. 
like her.” 

The servant who answered the summons ushered 
them into the puesence of Mrs. Leslie—a rigid and 
angular woman of middle age, who was immediately. 
introduced to Esther. 

“So you're the young person who wants a situation: 
as governess?” she asked. “Can you play the 
piano?” 

Esther bowed assent, and sat down to an instrument 
that stood conveniently open, giving a specimen of her 
musical abilities. 

“Very good,” commented the lady. “Do you sing?” 

For answer the girl sang an old English ballad, in 
a style that brought the tears to Harry’s eyes. 

“Do you speak French?” 

Esther assented, and stated modestly other of her 
accomplishments, such as drawing, as well as the 
English branches. 

“How much pay do you expect?” then demanded 
Mrs. Leslie. 

The girl hesitated, and Moreland said : 

She teaches so many branches that her pay should 
be liberal.” . 

“T always pay liberally—very liberally,” was tho 
reply. “I give one hundred pounds a year. In re- 
turn, I demand faithful teaching all day for four 
children, in all your various branches. My governess 
is obliged to eat with the children. As she is neither 
servant nor equal, and can therefore receive visitovs 
neither in the parlour nor the kitchen, I do not wish 
her to be in the habit of receiving any. And sie 
must not go out much without the children. With 
these few restrictions my governess hasan easy life of 
it. If you come at all, Miss Willis, I want you to 
come immediately.” 

Esther hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“T accept the situation, Mrs. Leslie. I will come 
at once.” 

This arrangement proving satisfactory to Mrs. 
Leslie, the luggage was carried into the house; Harry 
and Esther, however, returning to the carriage. 

“T feel indignant at the idea of your not being 
thought her equal, darling,” said Harry. “I think, 
after all, you had better decline the situation. You 
don’t want to be snubbed so, you know.” 

“T do know it,” she answered. “But six months 
will soon pass, dear, and then we shall never, never 
more be 3 

The joyous light in her eyes met its counterpart in 
Moreland’s. 

They drove to a fashionable hotel, and Harry ordered 
a delicate renast. 


“She seems ladylike, and I hope you will 
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He had hardly done so, when a man, strangely | 
muffled for an October evening, and whose features | 
were not distinguishable in the gathering twilight, 
sauntered in, and took the seat just behind the couple. | 

He was Pierre Russell, He had followed Esther to | 
town, and had since then traced her movements, and | 
was now resolved on hearing the conversation of the | 
lovers. To keep up his disguise, he ordered a supper | 
and proceeded to eat it, while he listened intently. | 

“Then you think you'd better go to Mrs. Leslie's, | 
Esther?” said Moreland. “I shall be near you; and, | 
if possible, I'll get rid of my trip. As Mrs. Leslie | 
prohibits visitors to her governess, and your going 
out without her whole family, I think that we had 
better correspond with each other. I'll write you a 
good long letter every day, letting you fully into my 
thoughts, hopes, and aimsamiyyou must do the same 
by me. Tell me, frankly ami mumreservedly, all your 
trials, however large or mall, amd if you want any 
commissions executed, I cam dod#hem for you and save 
you all trouble. Is it~bepgain that we are to open a 
wey frank and confidential werrespondence, dear 

Esther ?” 

“Yes; I shall ee qgo glad ste Mo so, and we can 
meet sometimesgpon'dsnow. Mrs. Tueslio won't object 
to my having an: ing to go~emt-at Jeast once a 
month. But how wwe vaddress each other? I 
can't have so mamy Setters soumne ito ‘the thease, you - 
know, and it will begagusiily ieapestibledionsms tho visit | 


a Post-office.” 


* Let me see,” pe ily. “Mrs. 
Leslie lives in —— @bnest, ; it wil nat tar for 
you to go to M——.. "I will wdidvess ~there, cami’ 
yeu may send mine ‘to ‘che ‘Genera! Post-offian, a0 
that it won't be mixetherith, 
denice.” R 

This agreement beimg «male and umiderstood, the 
lovers finished their repast amiileft the saloen, followed 


4 


by Pierre Russell, who glided after them with this |sion. 


peculiarly: noiseless and metion. 

The lewers returned: to Mrs. Lesbie’s agansion. 
they separated, with auany 
bodings, which neither were able to i 
which oppressed both like an actualdeead. Esther to’ 
enter upon her new and untried life of many trials, 
and Harry to return to his bachelor rooms, now darker 
and grimmer than ever. 


” 








CHAPTER Ix. 
Seeming affection doth but gild the knave 
"That's neither loving, honest, just, nor brave. 
Waller. 

RusseLt had followed the lovers to Esther's new 
home, witnessed their separation, and made a note of 
the addresses to which their proposed correspondence 
was to be sent. 

When the maiden had disappeared from his view, 
entering the stately dwelling, he sauntered away 
with a ‘very marked gratification expressed in his 
manner. 

“'The game’s fairly opened,” he muttered. “ She'll 
find herself a slave—a prisoner in a gilded prison. 
A few weeks as governess will teach her the value of 
the particular sphere I have marked out for her. Of 
course, I shall get their letters, and it will be.singular 
if I cannot break up their tender relations.” 

With a self-satisfied sneer on his handsome but 
wicked face, he walked slowly to his hotel. He 
passed half the night in musing and plotting, per- 
fecting his plans for the morrow, antl his dreams were 
full of triumph and success. 

Early in the morning he went to the office of the firm 
in which Harry Moreland was a partner, and assured 
himself, by passing it two or three times, that no one 
-was there except a boyish-looking clerk, who was set- 
tivg thiugsin order. The thin lips of Russell became a 
little more compressed ‘than usual -with energy and 
resolution. 

Stepping into the building, he accosted the clerk 
with his habitual easy grace, and in ten minutes was 
well posted in regard to his name, position, character, 
and capabilities. 

He was the junior elerk of the house, received only 
fifty pounds per annum, was dissatisfied with his pay, 
thought himself abused and over-tasked, had certain 
little weaknesses of a prodigal cast, and was altogether 
as plastic as dough under the influence of the genius 
dnto whose hands he had fallen. 

“T see, Mr. Leperts,” commented Russell, after he 
had looked through and through his new acquaintance 
‘you and I ought to be better acquainted. We can 
be of positive service to each other. For instance, if 
I could speak to you in confidence——” 

The neophyte protested his interest, zeal, and 
seoresy. 

“ All right,” resumed Russell. “It seems that you 
are a sort of general messenger here; that you bring 
the letters of the firm from the post-office, and take 
letters there—in short, that you are the very man to 

id me.” 





orrespam-|:tell you my 
and 


He 
He ag ree yy yas his look. 
niutual feers.and ifore-| “This i pope task,” said the neophyte, 





addressed to his sister. He arranged ail the particulars, 


He drew a handful of gold from his pocket, as he 
continued : 

“Mr. Moreland gives you letters, of course, to take 
to the office ?” 

“Yes. He gave me one last evening.” 

The inquirer started, exclaiming: 
“ What kind of a letter@, To whom. 


to a business house in the ity. 
“ Ah, Vv . 
and you bring. \letters to him.” 
“ Yes—that ig,:the business letters of the firm. . Mr. 
Moreland’s,own private letters remain at the General 


Post-office.” ; 
“ Ah! that accounts fer Wis directions,” ejaculated 


4. 2 heckled to 
He was soon reassured, the letter having been ad- | with joyousmnc 


finally conceived the horrible suspicion that her c 
of fortunes had changed the heart of her lover, 

** For God’s sake, Harry,” she concluded, “ang 4 
the memory of your past love for me, let me have 4 
least one line from oo to relieve this destroying ang 









“Sh e's 
will not answer 
onelude that he's 
mind to listen 








Russell, speaking to Mimeelf. “This opens a new4 hadnow become 


trouble.” 

He was temporarily: s 

“ Perhaps cgay! proms a ted Gepetts, who 
had been Te nerv Tell 
me the whole, ” yl” 

“It is this. Dhewessister who issin comespond- 
ence with a menther of (this firm—Mr. Moreland. 
Her friends are: ; tto her Sis. Mandel wil 
have passed, and Ithinkéhe and ‘wi 
write to-gach other——” tj ay 






















“T see now what you 
Moreland gave me the 
that he om 





hadmatked Lepertaslosely, and seen how.greedy 


“Steams right enough, too, 
= a em oa 





morrow, or @ ie qwill ‘have-a letter for 
you, if any is written !” 

Russell repeated that he wanted the clerk to stop the 
letters addressed to Mr. Moreland, as well as those 


assured himself that, Leperts would be faithful to him, 
gave him his address, and took his departure. 

The evening of thesame day, at a late honr, he had 
a visit from Leperts, who.brought: him two letters— 
the first two of theJoyers’ proposed series. 

“What! two of them?” exclaimed the delighted 
villain—* one from.each!” 

The unfaithful clerk explained that Harry had giyen 
him a letter to take to the post-office, and that.one had 
come for Harry through the delivery, both of which 
had been promptly received. 

“ You've done well, Leperts,” seid Russeli, and you 
shall be, well paid for all your troubles:in this matter.” 

The instant Rasseil was alone he tore-open the in- 
tercepted letters; they were full of love and devotion, 
and the villain bit ;his lips as he saw how Esther 
poured forth the.,earmestness of ber nature in hers, 
mean lover,, and encouraging him to wait.and 

ope. 

“I'd no idea they thought.so much of each other,” 
he muttered, when he had finished reading the letters. 
“ And yet she is. a glorious..girl!. How completely I 
am carried away with her.” 

He earefully stowed the letters away in an inside 
pocket, and rejoiced in his, suecesses, at the,same time 
weaving new webs for the,future. As he expected, 
Leperts brought him two more letters. the next even- 
ing, one from each) of the lovers... Their tone was 
the same as that of those preceding, only they had 
not received ‘the expected letters, and were somewhat 
anxious, And this.erder of events reigned for the 
next week, Russell getting all the letters and gloating 
over their contents. It,pleased him from day to day 
to mark tle wretchedness.of the lovers, the wildness 
of Esther, the wonder.of Harry. 

At length Harry wrote that one. of the partners of 
the ‘firm had run away with all the money belonging 
to it; that the house was disgraced and beg in 
consequence ; that he wasnow out.of employment, 
and looking for a clerkship. 

“This is glorious news!” was the comment of 
Russell. “The poorertheis the better. The breach 
is widening between them!” 

He opened the letter which had been brought with 
the. preceding--another one from Esther—and jhis 
villanous joy was complete; for in this the poor girl, 
giving way to the tortures of the past week, had 

broken dowa, in her beggared hopefulness, and poured 
forth a series of wails that would have moved.a heart 
of stone. She had beard nothing from him; could 
not imagine why be had not written; had been 










soon dismissed 
jodze Senin ithe sills tilenibotien, ake 
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‘the hotel, he found 
kept: her informed of 
owas an invitation t 








OHAPTER X 
When rogues from‘infamy to fashion roar, 
They light a torch to show their crimes the more. 


Young 

Is the meantime Mrs. Willis had been busy with 
estate agents, visits to London, etc., in quest of a resi- 
denee suited to her recent ideas. She had finally found 
a house that suited her exactly. The price of the 
property was rather excessive, but the owner was 
willing to take a mortgage for two-thirds of the pur- 
chase money, and Mrs. Willis, having negotiated some 
loans on, her prospects, finally closed with him, and 
thereupon moved to London. 

It will be remembered, that Mr. Willis had had a 
fair share of friends in London, business acquaintances, 
etc., with whom he exchanged visits. “But. Mrs. 
Willis had never acquired any consideration amongst 
them, and she consequently came to the city with tho 
intention of caring very little what they thought or 
said, and with a further intention of thaking herself 
the “ bright/particnlar star” of anew sphere. She had 
accordingly ‘furnished her new house”in the most 
luxurious:style, mounted a footman bebind her ca* 
riage, and in every way. pursued every idea of show 
and ostentation that occurred to-her, — 

Elinor had eo-operated,cordially with her mother in 
all these proceedings, and now carried:her head cou- 
siderably farther.to the rear than at any period of her 


past, history. of ss 
About an hour after the tion. of his aunt's note, 
Russell ascended the steps of new residence and 
mang the bell. 
he door was opened by.a, servant in livery, who 


ushered. him into the drawing-room where his relatives 
were seated in staté. 

The greeting he reeeived from them was most 
eordial. 

“ Well, how do you like your new life? ” he asked, 
with a quiet smile. , 

“Oh, it’s delightful,” rejoined his aunt. “ This 
sense of freedom is perfectly ing! At last I 
have the full delight of living in town, and I mean to 
become a leader of ,the ton! , If Elinor was homely or 
a dowdy, my,ambition would be in vain. But as it 
is, Pierre, won’t she take well these faded 
fashiounble belles? I expect her to:contractia splendid 


marriage - 

“I hope she will,” returned Pierre, “‘ What her 
face fails to do her purse may effect! Are you all 
settled ? ” 

“ Yes, entirely. And now, Pierre,” continued his 
aunt, with a sort of constrained eagerness which he 
did not fail to motice, ‘as we are so rich and 50 
fashionably established, we want you.to come and live 
with us.” 1 

“ Yes, and I want you to come, Pierre,” chimed in 
Eliner, “to take me to the opera and the theatres. 
No matter how rich ladies are, they ean’t go to such 
places without a cavalier, and you are so foreign- 
looking, so gentlemanly, that we shall be proud of 





worried and exhausted by her new duties; and had 





you! Do come, Pierre, an @ gay season as We 
| will have!” F : <4 
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“Your arguments are irresistible,” ‘replied Russell. 
‘Perhaps L'il come.” m 

« ]']] show you the room we had prépared for you, 
said Mrs. Willis, rising. “Come and 'see it, Pierre.” 
Her nephew followed her up-stairs to a large frorft 
room, furnished in elegant’ style, and with evident 
roronce to his peculiar tastes. With » smilé at the 
sudden prominence his preferences had acquired in 
the eyes of his relatives, Russell’ promised” that he 
would go immediately for. his luggage and return 
with it in time for lunch. : 

«“ Now, be sure, Pierre, and not disappoint us,” said 
his aunt, as they went. down-staits, “We shall ex- 

t you without fail.” 

With a smile and easy bow Russell took his depar- 
ture, going for his luggage, with which he soon re- 
turned in a cab. It was taken up to. his room, whither 
nis aunt followed him. 

“J shall be unable to,lunch with you to-day,” he 


said. “The fact is, I promised a friend to dite with | 
him te-day, and so shalt not be back till late this: 


ening.” 

“a How suddenly kind they, have become,” he mut- 
tered. “ There isn’t a better'room in the house than 
the one they’ve given me.. There are my favourite 
books—that ‘silken couch is exactly what I like—and 
if there is not a new pair of slippers on purpose for 
me! Of course, like me, they do not do things with- 
out an object, and as long as that will is in my pos- 
session; I shall be the real head of this establishment. 
It will doubtléss be more convetient for them to 
examine my luggage forthe will here than elsewhere, 
tnt if they:do T shall ‘know it.” 

He flung hig coat carelessly upon his trunk, and 
then took a pocket-rule and ‘carefully measured the 
exact distance of the sleeve from the end and sides of 
it. He then pulled’ a couple of feathers from’ the 
plump pillows and laid them at a little distance from 
the door, measuring accurately the distance interven- 


ing and ‘writing it ona slip of paper which he put, in|: 


his poc 

Then leaving the room, he locked the door behind 
him, and sauntered down-staire. 
ment on the threshold of the drawing-room, 


“Don’t expect’ me home till late. By the’ way, I! 


want a latch-key.” 

His aunt ‘detained him for a few moments ‘in con- 
versation, giving him the latch-key he demanded, and 
he then left the house. 

“He's out of sight, mother,” said Elinor, pressing 
her face close to the window and watching his reced- 
ing form until it disappeared. ‘“ How cleverly we 
managed his coming, And now——” ; 

The mother ‘and daughter glanced significantly at 
each other, and Mrs. Willis responded : 

“T understand you, Elinor. Pierre is safe, of course, 
for bls interests lie with ours—but we must’ have the 
will! , 


“ Fifty thousand ‘pounds 48too muél to pay forsuch | ' 
“ Let him once find | , 


a little task too,” rejoined Elinor. 
that he’s lost the will, and he’d be. willing 6 take a 
tenth part of what he now demands.” 

The widow smiled approvingly on her daughter, 
and ‘they Hastenéd up to the door of Pierre’s room, 
finding the door locked. 


“This is mean,” declared’ Elinor, “to lock ‘up a. 


room in-our ‘Own house.”' 

“It shows that he has something to lock up,” 
responded Mrs. Willis. ‘“ The will is probably here.” 

“But how are we to get it?” ‘ 

“T looked out for that,” said the widow, ‘with a 
smile, “I Have'two es 5 yd each lock, and the other 
key to this is in my pocket.” , 

She produced the instrament'and ttirned tlie bolt of 
the lock, and the two women swept ints the room. 

_ “It must be’it his'trank,” said Elinor, hastening to 
it and removing 'the’coat. “The trunk is locked, too, 
mother. How’'shall we manage that?” 7 

“Perhaps some of my keys may fit it,” ‘said’ Mts. 
Willis. “Trunk keys are pretty much alike. But we 
must be crafty, Elinor, and remember ‘how' Pierre left 


his things, so that he won't notice any difference when |: 


he returns.” 

She tried her bunch of trank-keys, and succeeded 
in opening it, and-then said : 

“I thought I should-succeed?™ she exclaimed, joy- 
fully. “ And now for a careftl'search.” 

The two women proceetied to carry out their object. 
Every garment was‘rigorously searched, the breasts of 
Pierre's: coats being particularly examined; the’ wad- 
ding affording such a place for concealment. 

“Perhaps its hidden in the leather somewhere,” 
suggested Elinor. 

A brief examination convinced them that su¢h’ was 
not the case, and that’ the longed-for document was 
hot among Pierre’s effects. 
ie He must carrry it'on his person,” at length said 

urs. Willis, “ J) presume he won’t trust it out of his | 
fight even for a minute, I might have known that | 
lerre was too’ cumming to leave it where any one} 
wight find it. Let’s arrange the room as we found it.” | 


He paused a mo-: 


They repacked ‘the trunk, threw the coat carelessly 
upon it, and after'a farther look about the room, left 
it, locking the door behind’ them, and’ returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“We are defeated this’ time,” said’ Mrs; Willis 
hoarsely, with a look of gathering desperation in her 
eyes, ‘but we must not be discouraged. It's curious, 
though, the whereabouts of that will; Can it te that 
he has placed it in the keeping of some’ third’ party’? 
Perhaps he has’ not ‘yet’ brought’ all his baggage. 
Where can the will be?” 

They puzsled and worried themselves vainly a few 
moments, and‘Mts. Willis‘then said: Q 

“ Well, however the case stands, we must put’ on 
our best ‘smiles, and keep our watching and ‘searching 
secret. Let's now dress handsomely, and go and call 
upon that old nabob—the'returned East Indian.” 

“ Agreed; but is it’ not possiblé that he is: mar- 
ried?” 

“No. He says something about’ his widowership 
in the letter. It’s an object of some importance, in 
my way of thinkingy to-make-his-acquaintance. Be- 
sides, I am all curiosity to see him. If he should be 
Harry's father) and if we could dividethe father and 
son between us how capital-it would be!” 

“The game is certainly worth tte. effort,” replied 
Elinor.. “ Let’shasten toget ready.” ' 

(To be continued.) 


WHEN WINDS ARE LOW 


Wuew winds are low upon the sea, 
And moonlight dreams along the lea, 
Come out, my Aveline, with me, 


All things shall be a gentle nurse, 

A golden crown, a perfect verse, 

Unshadowed by the olden curse. 

There'll be no thethe in ail but love, 

And over us, like. brooding dove, 

Night lean divinely from above, 

Oh, thus im how we 

Will wish ait human hearts might be 

Like usin bridal ecstacy ; 

The Universe, one mighty rose, 

In whose: ry sas of sweet repose 

Were lost all hates and fears.and woes; 

Naught felt‘from:all below, above, 

While Night leaned brooding like the dove, 

But full content and love—love—love ; 

The love that bridal fires shrine; 

The love that Friendship’s flowers twine, 

The crowning love for Him divine! 

The. winds are low upon the sea, 

The moon is dteaming o’er-the lea, 

Then come, my Aveline; with me, 
' Vy W. BW 





ADVENTURES. IN. INDIA. 


BY COL. WALTER B. DUNLAP. 


I HAD become suddenly quite famous in. Palamow. 
People came from all parts of the town to see the 
Shikaree who had faced! #:mad: elephant, and! then 
ridden him down and slain him. At first I did not 
imagine that I had done anything ‘very ‘wonderfui ; 
but both Darley and Neafié assured‘ine that the thing 
I had accomplished was truly marvellous; so I was 
forced to belleve: that T'was a hero. Early on the 
morning succeeding the adventure the rajah came to 
our bungalow in person, and'tried once more'to pur- 
chase ‘my’ horse. “He that were as 
fleet as was Morgan; but he declared’ that’ he had 
never seen a horse ‘that combined the same amount of 
speed with the same massive strength,’ However, his 
mission was a fruitless one. Old Morgan and I were 
not to be seperated yet. 

After the rajali had’ gone we‘ concluded that we 
would make another hype fora’ bear-hunt; so we 
packed up and started; getting-off ‘about. the middle of 
the forenoon. At the distance of fifteen miles we 
came to a small village, close under'a range of’ moun- 
tains, where we learned that several bears had been 
committing various depredations. After dinner we 
hada talk with some of the natives, who offered to 
show us*where the bears: were; but Neafie knew so 
well how to look for them that he’ required no assist- 
ance. The mountain jungles were not far distant, and 
during the afternoon we rode out, and’ found several 
caves where bears were likely to be housed. 

There is but one kind of bear in India, and he is 





very different from any other kind of bear I have ever 
seen. His colour is a jetty, glossy’ black; and the 
hair very long and thick, ‘he length of his body is 
about six feet, his tail being very short—never more 
than four inches. He has not the powerfal jaws of 
the tiger or panther; but his claws are formidable 


enough to make up for other lack, being often -more 
than three inclies long, and’ crooked terribly for 


tearing purposes. His breast, shoulders, and fore- 
arms are very massive and muscular; but he droops 
considerably towards the quarters, and is consequently 
very ungainly in his gait. He is a nocturnal beast, 
being very seldom found abroad in the day-time; and is 
never out during the hours of greatest heat unless 
something unusual has driven him from his retreat. 

The bear will eat flesh; but still I would not’ call 
him acarnivorous animal; as I am sure he never seeks 
that kind of food. He is, furthermore, a very dan- 
gerous animal, killing men, women, and children who 
are unfortunate enough to come in his way; but he 
rarely, if ever, eats any of the bodies: The food 
which he seeks most to obtain‘is fruit; and he isan 
epicure, too. He likes the choicest kind of frnit; and 
hence he is a great thief. When he cannot find the 
mango’and the mowaberry in the jungle he comes’ to 
the gardens of the villagers; and it is at such times. 
that he is dangerous; for if disturbed during his feast. 
he is very apt to attack the disturber; and itis hardly 
necessary to add'that his attack is generally fatal.’ 

In hunting the bears of India the best plan isto lie 
in wait near their retreat, either in the evening, or 
early in the morning, thus taking tliem as they go’out 
or come in. Sometimes, however, especially in the 
cooler season, they can’ be driven from their haunts, 
and shot, at any time of day. 

During the aftefnoon we followed Néafie’to the 
hills, where we were not long in finding the track of 
bears: We discovered three caves where’ we were 
sure our game was housed; and after due deliberation 
it was decided that we should return to the village, 
and wait until morning before we went at the work. 
We had not brought our tents-with us; but we found 
very comfortable quarters with the natives: We were 
all up two hours before daylight; and having made 
iran that our arms were in proper condition, we: set 
forth. 

Harry and I, with my boy Dan, had’ selected the 
point where we would watch: so we made our ar- 
Yangements independent of the others. About half 
‘way up the side of a.steep hill we had found a deep 
cavern, about the mouth of which were fresh tracks of 
the bear. We took our positions by a clump of 
bushes, some two hundred yards below the den, at a 
point which we were confident the bear would pass. 
Our object in placing ourselves at this distance from 
the cave was two-fold. First, the ground offered a 
better chance ‘for shooting; and, second, should we 
only wound the bear at the first shot, he could‘not 
easily escape us. Should we take position close by 
the cave, the game might gain the den, even after 
having been fatally wounded, before we could give a 
second charge. 

It lacked about half an hour of day when we had 
thus énsconsed ourselves, andere long the stars began 
to-pale. One after another of the celestial lamps went 
out, and finally the warmer tints began to-appear in 
the east. The moments sped on, and as the morning 
fairly broke we feared that the bears might not be out 
as we had supposed. 

“Or,” suggested Harry, “they may have gone 
somewhere else.” 

But I did not think that probable. If the bears of 
India were at all like other bears they would’ not 
change their abode without good cause, especiall¥ if 
they had so good a retreat as the one by which we 
were watching. Ifour:game liad gone’out, I felt sure 
it would return. But we were not to be much longer 
in doubt. Harry had just arisen for the purpose of 
going out‘where he could look furtherjdown ‘the hill, 
when my Caffre boy gave us the note of warning. 
His quick ear had detected the approach of the game; 
and presently we heard a heavy, shuffling step, Ina 
little while the bear was in sight—a huge, jetty féllow, 
with shoulders like an ox—making ‘straight for tho 
den. We had our’ double-barrels in our hands, and 
were ready for work; but it very soon struck-me that 
we were not going to have the most favourable point 
for a shot. We had got to take the beast broadside 
to, which is not a choice position. However, we 
were bound to make the best of it, and as soon as’‘the 
bear'came opposite our cover we let drive. He gave a 
sudden leap, and rolled over upon his. back, with all 
four of ‘his feet slashing in the air. 

“Zounds!” cried Harry. “I believe we've done it 
for him!” 

I was about’ to commit myself to the same idea 
when Bruin flopped over upon his feet again, and made 
for his'den at the top of his speed. I gave‘him the 
contents of the second barrel of my Westley as he 
started, and then, having taken my Antwerp rifle 
from Dan; and directed him to reload the double- 
barrel as quickly as possible, I leaped after the fleeing 
bear, determined that if he escaped'it should be from 
no want of determination on my part. Harry was by 
my side in an instant, and as we started up the hill 
we heard the reports of two or three rifles from the 





direction of the point where Neafie aud Ben were 
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posted ; but we could not stop to attend to that. OUT | hisself.. When I seed de b'ar a coming, I, hollered as 


bear was leaving us with frightful rapidity, and if h® | loud as I could holler for somebody to cum, Ob 
once gained his den we should surely losehim. Harry | course, de b'ar jes’ diskiber’d me, an’ instead ob goin’ 
sprang ahead of me—he could run faster than I could | into de hole, she come rite upde tree. By golly, I fo’t 


—and gave the fellow another shot. I could not tell | dis nigger was a go 


exactly where the ball struck, but I know that it must 


ner, suah!” —_, 


A little digging at the hole explained the matter, 


have hurt the brute, for he instantly turned and | for we found two cubs in there. The bear had evi- 


charged down upon us. Harry was now without a 
sbot save such as he had in his pistols, and as he 
looked towards me I saw that he was anxious. 

“ By heavens, colonel, you must make the most of | 
your old Antwerp!” And as he spoke he drew his 
hunting-knife. 

The best and safest course was the boldest one. I 
got down upon my right knee, thus securing a good 
rest for my elbow, and brought my rifle quickly to my 
shoulder. The bear, as he now came, presented the 
most vulnerable point to my aim. Upon his breast 
was a yellowish-white mark, something in the shape 
of a horseshoe, reaching Arom the throat down to the 
legs, and I knew that a bullet in the centre of this 
mark would be fatal. A better target I could not have 
asked for, though it would have been very pleasant, 
just then, if the target could have been held still for a 
moment. However, I had won my game with nar- 
rower chances than that in my favour, and as soon as 
I found the mark over the sights of my rifle, I fired. 
On came the bear, with a howl that made the very 
rocks ring, and hastily leaping upon one side, I drew 
my knife, and then turned for a moment to see if Dan 
was coming with my double-barrel. But I did not 
need that weapon in. the present instance. The bear 
was simply coming down hill because he could not 
help it, and when within a few yards of where, we 
stood, he plunged forward and rolled by us end-over- 
end, bringing up finally against a rock, where he lay 
still and dead. 

He was a noble fellow for one of his kind, measur- 
ing over six feet in length, independent of the tail, 
and girthing very near five feet around the largest 
part of the body. The claws of his fore-feet were a 
trifle over three inches long; and though they had 
deen worn quite smooth by digging in the dirt and 
clambering over rocks, still they must have been ter- 





rible weapons while their owner had life and strength. 
A single blow of his paw would have been sufficient 
to kill any man. 

We had commenced to take the skin from our prize, 
when I fancied that I heard a cry of distress not a 
great way off, and after listening awhile, I seized my 


Westley rifle, and started, Harry keeping me com- | 


pany. Dan wished to go, but I preferred that he 
should remain and skin our bear. We heard the cries 
for help very distinctly, and were not long in dis- 
tingvishing the voice of Fitzeben. At the distance of 
three hundred yards, or more, we came to another 
bear-path, where we met Ben Gilroy. 

“ Hallo, colonel,” he cried, “ what are ye after?” . 

“ After that poor Fitz.,” I answered. “I think he 
nist be in trouble.” 

“ Plague take him, yes!” said Ben. “ We left him 
to keep watch by a big hole in the side of the hill, as 
Neafie thought it possible that a wounded bear might 
make off in that direction.” 

“And has any wounded bear gone that way?” 

“ Not that I know of; but we'll soon find out,” 

The cries of the darkey were growing more and 
more frantic, so we hurried on as fast as possible, for 
it might be that he was in extreme danger. By-and- 
bye we came in sight of the hele which Fitzeben had 
been set to watch, and close by we saw a large tree, 
and upon one of the high branches of said tree we 
saw our darkey. But this was notall. In the same 


- tree, and upon the self-same branch, was a large bear. 


Fitzeben had got out as far towards the end of the 
limb as he could, and the bear seemed to be consider- 
ing whether it would be safe to follow. 

“Oh—oh—oh! Mas’r Colonel! Oh, Mas’r Ben! 
Oh, for de Lord's sake, help! help! Don’t let de b’ar 
git me!” 

It may have been wrong to laugh, but we could not 
help it. A more ludicrous scene I never saw. 

“Oh, for heb’n’s sake, don’t la’f! Can’t ye shoot de 
b’ar? Lord o’ marcy! Oh, don’t! don't!” 

A better mark than that bear as she then sat (it 
was a female) could not be desired. The horse-shoe 
upon her breast was temptingly displayed, and Harry 
and I fired together. Down came the bear; and as 
the limb flew up from the loss of this weight, down 
came Fitzeben also. The bear struggled and the 
darkey struggled; but the darkey gained his feet, 
while the bear had lost the power of hers for ever- 
more. 

“What in the world were you doing up in that 
tree ¢ " I asked, as soon as Fitzeben had satisfied bim- 
self that he was alive and unharmed. 

“ I got up dar to watch dat ar’ blessed hole. 


dently fancied that the man in the tree was a little too 
near to her family, 

However, it had. not only ended in the capture of 
a good-sized bear and two fine cubs, but it had given 
us an incident: for considerable sport. Fitzeben 


| didn’t hear the last. of watching that hole for some 


time, 

Our morning's sport had turned out quite profitably. 
Neafie and Darley had captured a rousing old bear at 
their stand; Harry and I had. taken ours; and here 
were Mother Bruin and her two cubs to be added. 

Should we now return to Palamow, or should we 
stop and take another turn in the mountains ? 

We decided to stop. 





ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “Self-Made,” &c., dc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
Metamorphosed with a mistress. —Shakespeare. 

Ar Basil's cry of anguish Helen came: rauning to 
the spot where, senseless and bleeding, lay the inani- 
mate form of poor Theodora. 

“She's dead!” 

“Nonsensé! Can't you see she breathes ?” 

“No, no! She's dead, and it is I who have killed 
her!” 

“ Out of the way!” said fielen, scornfully, pushing 
her brother aside without: ceremony. ‘‘ You are not 
fit to attend upon her.” 

In that speech Helen spoke the truth. 

Poor Basil, with his clumsy, blundering affection, 
was likely to do far more harm than good. 

“ Now, Basil, get some water.” 

“ Where from?” 

“ Anywhere, as long as you’are quick’ about it.” 

Basil still lingered. 

He could not withdraw his gaze from what he 
firmly believed to be the lifeless body of her he loved 
so well, 

Helen stamped her pretty little foot and reiterated 
her request. 

Basil hastened away to fulfil orders. 

Helen had trained him well. 

It was but seldom he hesitated, even for a moment, 
in obeying bis sister's commands. 

Speedily he retarned, bringing in his cap.as much 
water as it would hold. 

With the liquid thus-obtained Helen besprinkled 
Theodora’s face plentifully. 

For the next few minutes Helen and her brother 
watched impatiently. 

The poor sufferer showed no sign of returning con- 
sciousness. 

A pause. 

Then a deep inward respiration. 

A sigh. 

A low moan of pain. 

Then Theodora slowly unclosed her eyes. 

“ Thavk heaven! ” cried Basil, fervently. 

“Where am I? How did I come here?” asked 
Theodora, 

As she said this she essayed to rise. 

The next instant she sank back with a moan of 
pain upon her rocky couch. 

“ Her leg is broken,” said Helen. 

She spoke quietly to her brother, hoping the ex- 
ample of her calmness might have its effect upon him. 

She was disappointed. 

He broke forth into loud and vigorous lamentations. 

Tn no mild language she bade him cease. 

“ Exercise your arms and not your voice,” said she, 
angrily, 

“ What am I to do?” 

“ Can't you see? ” 

“ No.” 

As Basil answered in the negative, he looked 
straight up at the clouds as if they would give him 
the desired information. 

“ Basil!” 

“ What is it ?,” 

“Do you mean to leave this girl lying here all 
night ?.” 





Good | 


golly, I didn’t tink noff'n ‘bout de b’ar’s clim’in’ up | 


arter me.” 
“ But how did the beast happen to discover you ?” 
“ Ah—yah! dat’s jes’ whar dis chile make a fool of 


| 


* Of course not.” 

-j How are you going to remove her? ” 

in Ah ! ” 

As Basil made this sapient answer, he lifted up his 


' cap and van his red hand through his redder stubble 


which did duty for hair, 


—- 
“ Idiot!” exclaimed: Helen, thoroughly angered y 
her brother's stupidity. “ You must carry her.” 

“ I ? ” P 


“Yes. Do you think I can do it?” 
“No.” 
“ Who else is there, then ? ” 
Basil pondered before he replied : 
“ Nobody.” : 
“Come, then, Be quick, or we siall be benighteg 
on the mountains.” ; 
Without another word, Basil raised her he loved g, 
"The feeling of sed by hold 

he feeling of joy cau y holding her so ¢| 
to him Gas oR. tim forget the dangerous aay 
assigned to him. 

In gazing at Theodora’s face he forgot to look 
forward. 

He slipped his foot. 

He stumbled forward. 

A moan broke from the lips of the poor girl wh, 
lay so passively in his arms. ; 

A sharp rebuke from Helen made him attend mor 
to his footing. 

After more than an hour’s work they reached the 
bottom, 

Basil had accomplished a task which few but hin. 
self would have dared to undertake. 

He had descended the steepest side of the mountain 
bearing Theodora in his arms. 

Scarcely a jolt or a jerk had occurred in the whol: 
descent to shock the injured girl’s nerves. 

With more care and Gullpsaea than one would 
have thought him capable of he had safely borne he: 
to the level ground. 

Now the road Jay straight before them, and pr. 
sented no difficulties, ' 

Ere they, had gone. far, however, they overtook s 
cart on its way to Rensdon. 

Into this Theodora was placed. 

Helen and her brother made,as soft a couch as pos- 
sible for her with their spare articles ef dress. 

Thus the sad procession moved along at. a foot-pace 
till the walls of Denby House came in sight. 

Basil was despatched to the house to warn the ser- 
vants of the accident, and tw bid them prepare a bed 
for the poor girl. 

Another servant was despatched on horseback over 
to Rensdon for the doctor. 

Helen attended upon her friend with the greatest 
care and kindness, 

Poor Basil paced moodily up and down the garden, 
waiting for the arrival of the doctor. 

The moments of anxiety he passed till he cam 
were almost unbearable, but the succeeding ones 
during which he waited to hear hig verdict, were still 
greateragony. 

At last Helen appeared. 

Slowly and sorrowfully she came towards him. 

“ Will she live?” he asked, eagerly 

“ Yes.” 

“Hurrah!” , 

He gave a wild shout. 

A shout of joy and gladness. 

“Hush! Is that the noise to make beneath the 
windows of a sick-room ?” 

-Basil was silent on the instant. 

“What is the matter with her?" hoe.asked, ins 
low whisper. 

* Her leg is broken.” 

'“ Will she get well ?.” 

‘The doctor says so.” 

* But will she recover the use of her leg ? ” 

Helen shook her head sadly. 

“ What do you mean, Nell?” 

She did not answer. 

“ Speak, Nell; let me know the worst.” 

* The doetor says she will be a. cripple for life.” 

With a wild, gasping sob, Basil buried his head ia 
his hands and wept aloud. 

“T have done it all,” he sobbed; “I have done it.” 

“Come home now, Basil dear,” said Helen, in 4 
kinder tone than she generally employed in addressing 
her brother. 

Mechanically he followed her. 

The whole distance to. Red Ridge he did not trust 
himself to speak a single word. 

She strode on in silence. . 

Helen did not interrupt his train of thought. 

Weeks passed by and. Theodora, got gradually 
erenge but the doctor’s fear seemed likely to be con- 


She was a cripple! 

Day by day Basil rode over to Denby House to 
make inquiries after the poor invali 

Each time he left a few flowers, or some such token, 
for her, and Theo valued them, though not exactly ™ 
the way that Basil hoped she might. 

“I tell you what, Basil,” said Helen one day, “ you 





must propose at once to Theo.” 
“ But she is hardly out of her room yet,” 
“So much the better.” 


“” 





—— 
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wBut Dr. and Mrs. Throgmorten have come 


“Well?” 

«J—I don’t exactly care to talk to Theo before 
them.” : 

“ Of course not.” 

“How am I to avoid it?” 

“ By asking’ to see her alone.” 

«« Alone i* 

“J can’t do it,” 

“Then you must give her up altogether.” 

“J can’t do that either.” 

“ Well, go your own way; I can’t help you.” 

The end of the discussion was that Helen gained 
her point as usual. 

Basil started early the next morning for Denby 

use. 

Sereitdl there, he asked the pompous, well-to-do 
footman for Theodora. ; 

“T will tell the ladies, sir,” said the gorgeous 
creature. “ 

“No,” faltered Basil, only Miss Theodora.” 

And while the servant was gone to do his bidding, 
Basil waited, thinking the minutes hours, and wonder- 
ing at the unusual length of the twilight. 

‘And yet, at last, Tiieodora entered too soon for lis 
com posure. 

He must have lost his self-possession in overpower- 
ing nervousness, but that when his eyes fell upon the 
figure of his little Iady-love, her delicate spiritual 
beauty, and fluttering crippled movement toward him, 
made him utterly forget himself and think only of her, 
and drew out his whole heart toward her in tlie ten- 
derest compassion, with the yearning desire to shield 
and defend her from all possible harm, and’ with 
the wish to surround her. with such care and comfort 
as only such deep and pure affection as ‘that which 
burned within his own heart for her could sapply. 

As he went to meet her, this warm, pure, unselfish 
love gave something of grate to the awkward, un- 
gainly form, and somewhat of melody to the coarse, 
rough veice, and some Jegree of free utterance to the 
hesitating mind. ; 

He led her to a seat, and stood half-embracing the 
chair on which she rested, and asked when Dr. 
Throgmorten thought of leaving. 

She answered : 

“On Wednesday week.” 

“ And are you ha, She them, Dura?” . 

“T do not know. 

“Oh, do not think of going, Dora. You never 
could bear either the long journey or the life in that 
country. T came here this evening on purpose to be- 
seech you not to think of going.’’ 

“ Why, Basil——” 

But he had sunk-down~by-her-side; ns if, however, 
without the least diminution of tender reverence, to 
draw nearer to her; and half kneeling, and half em- 
bracing the chair that held her, with the natural elo- 
quence that deep, strong, earnest, fervent feeling lends 
the most untutured nature, he poured forth the history 
of his love. 

He told her that before he had keown her, he had 
never loved, and scarcely indeed had lived. 

That his life had been. a mere round of work, food, 
and sleep; and not mugh higlier than that of the oxen 
that ploughed his fields. 

She, he said, had awakened his heart and his brain. 

She had quickened a host of beautiful thoughts and 
affections, that all turned to her as their inspirer and 
their object. 

The instructions of Helen; as to the mode of court- 
ship, were quite forgotten, 

All art was forgotten. * 

Pure affection ouly was remembered. 

Truth and nature only expressed. 

Theodora heard him in silence, but 
emotion, i 

Every glewing word he breathed revealed also. to 
her the hidden. yearning of her own heart toward 
another, ; 

It was true that. for that other she could never be 
anything dearer than the little friend/and protégée; yet 
at least she’ must never hold a nearer relation than 
that to any one. i 

But from the depths of. her gentle heart. she com- 
passionated the disinterested lover, whom she must 
soon dismiss, to leave her presence, taking disappeint- 
ment with him, Loy 

Yet how should she speak the words that must give 
such great pain to one, sha, perhaps,Joved her more 
than did any other in the whole world, 

She could find no language gentle, and grateful and 
soothing enough in which to couch her rejection. ©. . 

She dropped: her head upon her bosom, 

She covered her face. with her hands, 

But that did not-prevent the tears revealing them- 
— by liiting through her fingers, 

elt encouraged by her gentle, emotion, and 
essayed to remove her hands. 4 


with deep 


othing has been said about it.” | 


a ? cammear ate: and voluntarily dropping them’ 
she said : 

“ Dear Basil, I always loved you like a dear brother 
and always shall. Please try to forget that you eve 
thought of me in any other light, and I shall forget 
what you have said.” 

There was a pause, interrupted at length by Basil, 
who, in a choking voice, faltered : 

“Do you mean, Theodora, that I have no hope— 
no hope of —of ‘ 

“* Yes, dear Basil, that is what I mean. I shall 
never change my—name, Basil, as it is not right in- 
deed that I ever should.” 

“Why? dearest Dora, why?” 

Theodora raised her eyes in one expressive, mourn- 
ful glance, that said more eloquently than words 
could have spoken. 

‘Out of my studio I am quite helpless,” and dropped 
them again. 

Basil understood, and hastened to assure her 
earnestly, fervently, that her helplessness did but bind 
him closer to her service, that all he wished to live for 
was to promote her comfort and happiness. 

He was going on in the same strain, when Theo- 
dora gently raised her hand and eopeed him. 

“Don't, dear Basil. You cannot immolate your life 
upon that of a poor invalid like me. No, be silent! 
I only weep because I must say no; but though it is 
said painfully, falteringly, believe me it is a decision 
irrevocable as.if it. were sternly sworn. Let us forget 
what has .been said, and be brother and sister as 
before.” 

** Good bye! God bless you, Theodora! As to our 
being brother and sister as before—I shall never see 
your sweet face again. And—and he who cannot love 
you better, may have~ better success—but—in any 
event—God for ever bless you!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONSPIRACIES. 


With a little hoard of maxims 
Preaching down her daughter's heart. 
Tennyson. 
To say that Basil was surprised at the answer 
Theodora gave him would hardly be correct. 
He was cast down—crushed—heart-broken. 
He would almest as soon have thought of running 
away with her as of presuming to repeat his offer. 
| She had refused him: he was rejected. 

The cup of happiness which his sister had raised to 
his lips, Theodora had dashed to the ground. 

For a few minutes he stood staring blankly at the 
| face of poor Theo. 

Its expression was full of pity,but still he saw 
| nothing there to justify him in hoping that he might 
' one day receive a more favourable answer. 

Basil raised Theodora’s hand respectfully to his 
li 


Ips. bs 
re Good bye, dear!” he murmured. 
“ Heaven bless you, Basil!” answered Theo, in a 
| faltering voice. 
Basil went slowly as far as the door. 


Then, as if acting upon some sudden impulse, he ran 





back. 
Again he took that small, thin, delicate white hand 
in his. 

Again he pressed her hand and was gone. 


hope. 

a. crushed and heart-broken. 

Mounting his horse he galloped rapidly home, 

At the door stood Helen waiting to learn the result 
of his mission. * be 

He saw her and dreaded the interview. 

“ Rejected! ” he exclaimed in a desponding tone. 

“Rejected? ” 

“ Yes.” . 

. “Tl warrant it’s not.much of a rejection, after all,” 
said Nelly. ‘Come in and tell me all about it,” 

Basil left his horse to the cave of the groom and 
followed his sister into, the parlour. 

He threw himself wearily on a low chair, and, in a 
broken disjointed style, related what had passed at 
_ the interview, 
|. “Nonsense! 

earnest?” said Helen, when the 
“You must try again.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Why not?” ‘ 

“ | have bidden her good-bye for ever. I dare not 
| speak to her on the subject again.” 

“ You need not speak to her,” said Helen, emphati- 
cally. ; 
wf do not understand you. To whom should I 
speak?” 

“ Her aunt.” 

“What! Mrs. Throgmorten ? ” 

of Yes.” 

“Helen, if youthink [could do anything dis- 

} honourable to gain little Theo, you are mist.ken.” 





Don’t you see,she’s only half in 
narration was ended. 





Gone from the house he had entered go full of joyous | 








* Dishonourable! What fancies the boy takes in 
his head! ” 

“Tf the poor little thing can’t like such a great 
_— brute as me, she can't, and there’s an end 
of it. 

“ You don’t understand girls’ ways.” 

“ Maybe I don’t ; but I'd sooner cut my tongue out 
than speak a word to give lier annoyance.” 

“Did you expect her to fly to your arms, just be- 
cause you held them open, Basil? ” 

“No; but ——” 

“Never mind your ‘ buts;’ do as I tell you.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Get Mrs. Throgmorten to plead your cause with 
Theodora.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

* Are you mad?” 

“I am sane enough to refuse to do aught dis- 
honourable.” 

For a few minutes Helen remained silent. 

She was taken aback by this resolution of her 
brother’s. 

It was not often that he presumed to have a will of 
his own; but she saw that on this point he had quite 
made up his mind. 

Still she did not despair. 

It was necessary for her that Theodora should be 
emoved from her way, and her marriage was tho 
asiest and most harmless way by which she could. 
hope to accomplish her purpose. _ 

If the reader has interpreted the character of Helen. 
Wylde rightly, he will see that she was not naturally 
inclined to evil, but that her selfishness was so great 
that when she set her mind upon a certain object, she 
made everything else give way before it. 

She had determined ty marry Austin Denby, and to 
bring that about she did not scruple to sacrifice her 
friend’s happiness. . 

That Theodora was against the match she could no 
longer doubt. 

At first she might have given up her schemes on 
ascertaining this, but now she had thought and 
dreamt of them too long to be willing to abandon them 
without a struggle. 

. — and again she renewed her attack upon: 
asil. 


He was totally incapable of coping with her in. 


| argument. 


By her smooth words she made things appear in 


| whatever light she was minded. 


At last Basil gave way. 

“ Remember, Nell!” said he “I would not have my 
darling Theo forced in her inclinations for the 
world.” 

‘© Of course not.” 

“ Tf she will alter her mind and accept me as a hus- 
band, I shail be the happiest fellow in the world. H 
not: . 

* Well—what then?” 

* Then our paths in life must lie wide apart.” 

vy Courage, Basil! I will do the best I can fer 


“Qh Nell! If you can only succeed in gaining her 
for me I shall say you are the best little sister a nan 
ever had.” 

A smile of satisfaction passed over Helen's face at 
finding she had, at last, overcome the scruples of her 
brother Basil. 

The next morning Helen Wylde went over to Denby 
House. 

Arrived there, she asked to see Mrs, Throgmorten: 


That lady was engaged in preparing for her depar- 
ture, and, with some surprise and impatience at the 
interruption, and perplexed conjecture as to its cause, 
left her work and went into the parlour to receive her 
visitor 

Helen had come upon an errand which would have 
confused almost any visitor but herself. 

But bashfulness was not her weakness, 

Smiling gladly, she advanced to greet the lady in 
whose house she was, without a shade of embarrass- 
ment on her face. 

When that ceremony was over she rushed at once 
into the subject which had brought her to Denby 
House. 
“Mrs. Throgmorten, I have come courting,” she 
id 


“ Courting !—Miss Wylde?” 

“Yes. A curious errand for a young lady, con- 
sidering it is not leap-year.” 

“You are incomprehensible, Miss Wylde.” 

“ And you are curious, Mrs. Throgmorten.” 

“T am busy,” answered that lady, in a tone of much 
meaning. 

“ ] know it, and will therefore take as little of your 
time as possible.” 

“ Tell me the nature of your errand, for your words 
hitherto, have been riddles.” 

“ Well, then, I have come to endeavour to persuade 


| you to use your influence with Theodora.” 
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“ Theodora?” 

“Yes, On behalf of my poor, love-siek, broken- 
hearted brother Basil,” said Helen, laughing. 

“ What can I do?” 

“You can use your influence.” 

“ How far has this matter, proceeded ? ” 

“To the awful crisis of a;rejection.” 

“Theodora has rejected your brother? ” 

“Precisely. He proposed and was refused.” 

** And is he seriously disappointed ? ” 

** Driven to the verge of madness,” 

“ Helen, be serious—I can never understand you. 
Are you really in earnest or is it but a jest?” 

“T am solemnly in earnest,” said Helen, gravely. 

“ Basil should have spoken to me /irst,” said Mus. 
Throgmorten severely. 

For several minutes she remained in a pensive atti- 


8. 
Helen kept her seat, betraying no outward concern | 


in the matter beyond fidgeting with the handle of her 


parasol. 

After a lengthened pause, she again addressed Mrs. 
Throgmorten. 

“What answer may I take back to my love-sick 
brother?” 

“Tell him,” said Mrs. Throgmorten, slowly and 
with deliberation,as if weighing every word before 
giving it utterance—" tell him from me, Helen, to try 
again, and—and I will promise him a more favourable 
answer.” 

It was not without thought that Mrs. Throgmorten 
made this reply. 

She well considered each side of the question before 
answering. 

Theodora was a weight and burthen on her hands 
of which she would gladly rid herself. 

Herniece had no claim upon her, and only interfered 
with her plans. 

If she could be married, all cause of disquietude on 
her account would then be atan end. 


for life. 


Still, ‘Mrs. ‘Throgmorten could not but acknow- | 


ledge that Basil was hardly a man with whoma young 
gi of Theodora’s temperament would readily fall in 


But on this account she did not hesitate. 

She did not know herself what true love was. 

She was a thoroughly worldly woman. 

Basil was tolerably well-to-do. 

He was staid, sober, anil respectable. 

Mrs. Throgmorten saw no reason Why Theodora 
should not be happy with him, and, accordingly, she 
— Helen the answer which sent her back to Red 

idge pleased and happy to communicate the result of 
her mission to her expectant brother. 

In relating the events of the interview to him, 
though not guilty of falsehood, Nelly altered and 
changed the bearings of one or two points. 

The effect of this was to make Basil believe that 
Theodora herself had been consulted in the matter, 
and ‘was not unwilling to reconsider her determina- 


on. 

Leaving Basil to howl and jump with delight, and 
Helen to ponder over the probable success of her 

lans, let us return to Denby House, and see how 

rs. Throgmorten prospered in her interview with 
her niece. 

Theodora was painting in her room. 

8o- absorbed was she in ‘her employment, that -she 
never heeded her aunt's entrance. 


She.avas still employed upon the portrait of Austin | an attachment for Austin 


Denby. 

Mrs. Throgmorten laid herhand gently on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Theo!” 

Theodora turned round with a start. 

When she saw who her visitor was, she was greatly 


surprised, 

Mrs. Throgmorten had hardly ever ‘entered ‘the 
room before. 

She felt that it must be something important which 
could bring her aunt from her own sumptuously fur- 
nished apartment to the little attic. 

“ Theo!” 

“Aunt!” 

“T want to have a little conversation with “you, 
Theo.” 

Theodora, wondering, placed a chair for her sunt, 
and stood by her side waiting for her to begin. 

“ Tkis-a subject of no small importance, Theo, upon 
which I wish to speak to you.” 

“ What is it, aunt ? ” 

“ One that affects all your future life.” 

Theodora turned pale and trembled. 

She felt her aunt referred to her marriage. 

There was but one person in the world whom she 
was willing to marry. 

That-one was far, far away in distant lands. 

Besides, he, she thought, would never stoep towed 
one.so plain, so humble, and so lowly: bern. 


| 








“Theodora, why. did, you, not telk me of what ..hap- 
pened a few days ago?” : 

“ To what do you refer, aunt? ” she faltered. 

“Did you mot receive.an ,offer of marriage Irom 
Basil Wylde? ” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

Yheodora hung her head as she. answered. 

“You accepted him,.of course?” j 

This was.a ,bityof generalship.on the part of Mrs. 
Throgmorten. 

She did not..wish to.xeveal all she knew. 

“You accepted,him, of course?” 

She repeated these words, for Theodora made no 


| reply. 


“Speak,child. You don’t.mean to tell me you were 
mad enough to refuse him ? ” 

“T could never marry him, aunt.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me—pray don’t ask me!” 

“* Theodora, I must speak to you in a. way that is 
extremely painful to me. Have you ever considered 
that reyes altogether a considerable expense to your 
uncle?” 

This was not the fact. 

Theodora. had less eare and Jess money spent upon 
her than one of the doctor’s horses. 

“ Yes, aunt,” faltered ‘Theo. 

* You know, too, that you have no manner of claim 
upon him?” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

This time she spoke even more faintly than before. 

“Then, Theo, does it not appear to you that you 
do wrong in hesitating to accept an-offer. which 
make you independent for the rest of your days? ” 

“But, aunt ——” 

“Well!” © 

“T cannot lové Basil Wylde.” 

“Pshaw! What has that to do with it?” 

Love certainly did not count for much with Mrs. 


| Throgmorten, byt with ‘Dbeodora it was very dif- 
She would be off her hands thus, and provided for | ferent. 


} 


} 


| am sure.” 





| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


happiness 
| ‘Wylde by consenting to become his- wife.” 


Her nature and“her aunt's were totally antago- 
nistic. 

They had not a single feeling in common. 

“There is no reason why you should hate Basil, I 


“Oh, no!” 

“ You do not dislike him?” 

“JT do not like him enough to be his wife.” 

“That is not thé question. Of course, Theo, ‘I 
have no power over you—I do not command you to 
‘wed Basil Wylde, but I ‘think “it my duty to persuade 
you to become his wife.” 

“ But you woulll not with me to marry a man'I did 
not love?” 


“ Nonsense, child. You ‘do not ‘dislike him.” 


“No, but ——” 
“ Love will come after iage.” 
“ That is ‘a dangerous experiment.” 


“Not at all. I_speak from experience.” 

This was strictly true, but -then ‘Mrs. ‘Phrogmorten 
made no allowance for the difference of temperament 
between herself and her niece. 

Theodora was abashed and cast down. 

She knew not what to say. 

Hers was a most sensitive nature, and she ‘felt 
more deeply than-words can ‘express “what her aunt 
said about relieving her and her husband of a bur- 
then. 

Mrs. Throgmorten ‘fired ‘her last ‘shot. 

“Theo, if, as I fancy, you have ever nourished 

Detiby, you have done very 
wrong.” : 

Theodora blushed deeply. 

Her secret was discovered. 

“Very wrong," Theo ; ‘for each ~an ‘attachment: can 
bring nothing bat sorrow-and- misery. His marrying 
you is out of the question.” 

A ay at to 

“Do not letany ‘famey cause you 
to refuse a good offer.” . 

Theodora did not reply. 

“ Basil loves you'truly and well.” 

“T know it” 

“Phen ‘do ‘you hesitate?” 

“Oh, aunt! leave me—leave me! 
sent to imperil my'‘own i and that 


I ‘cannot ‘con- 
of Basil 
“* Nonsense.” 
“ Indeed I cannot.” 
“But you will think over what I havesaid? ” 
“Phat I cannot help, but’I do not think anything 
will make me alter determination.” 
“ Do not'say that, . Reflection will:show you 
how much better it will be fur you.” 


Theodora shook her head. 

‘* Well, Theo, I will leave you alone to decide wpon 
this important step. You must see whith way ‘your 
duty points.” 


po 
As she said this, Mrs. Throgmorten left the-room. 
The door had scarvely elosdd ‘behind 


Theodora flung herself. weepi uch, sobbing 
ora, flu weeping upon. couch, sobbj 
as if her poor little heart woul er thing 

Ten minutes later a mounted messenger wag sey; 
in all baste over to Red, Ridge farm. 

He was the bearer of @ note to Helen Wylde fron 
Mrs. Throgmorten. 

It contained but a few words. 

“ Theodora has cx ted.to. 
to Basil!” - 

That was all it said, but those few words wer, 
sufficient to fill the hearts of two people with joy. 

Basil and Helen, though actuated by differen; 
motives, were both equally.selj A 

Poor Basil! poor blind Basil! 

Little did he dream what futuro. misery was i, 
store for him! 

Ake! he was, however, soon doomed to know {}, 
truth, 

Soon must he awake from the silly. dream of lov, 
which now eo — Z 

That night .in ‘hregmorten’s . ho tw 
women meditated long and deeply. i 

One.was the unhappy girl about to:be foreed into, 
distasteful union. , 

The other, the crafty, scheming doctor’s wife, 

The former, alone in her chamber, crouched upo 
the floor, with. face, and dishevelled.tresses strean- 
ing down her bare, white shoulders, 

She, burying her face in-her hands and her clond of 
hair, moaned bitterly: 

“Oh, misery! misery ! ” 
gg htinn. the Keele Sites Bee wn by the weight of 


Then she slowly arose and brusbed back her hair 
from her smooth white forehead, then looking around 
ave listening intentiy, stole on tip-toe towards the 

oor. 

She opened it very carefully, so as to avoid tle 
slightest sound, : 

All in the house was still. 

Probably the inmates slept, .uamindful of Ler 


She came back into the room in a tremble,. but. with 

a a face. anh 
,Dpon the perpetration. of what desperate deed could 
this genéle creature, be determined? 

The house was dark and silent. 

She was unwatched. 

Returning to her room on. tip-toe, ahe. eds 
wardrobe, from which she took out a small medicine- 
chest, and from this selected a tiny phial. 

The light of the night-lamp fell upon it as she held 
it in her trembling hand. | 

It contained a coloutless liquid, and was labelled 
“Porson.” 


re] 





her answer 


(To be continued.) 





THE BIG TREES OF, CALIFORNIA. 


Taxe the dry statistics of the matter., Out of on 
hundred and thirty-two trees whith have! been mea. 
sured, not one underruns twenty-eight feet in circun- 
ference ; five range between thirty-two and thirty-six 
feet ; fifty-eight between forty and fifty feet; thirty- 
four between fifty and sixty; fourteen between sixty 
and seventy ;' thirteen between seventy and eighty; 
two between eighty and ninety ; two between ninety 
and one hundred; two are just one hundred; and one 
is-one hundred and’ two. 

‘This last, before the storms ‘truncated ‘it, had s 
height of four hundred’feet. I'founda rough ladder 
laid ogsingt its trnnk—for it is prostrate—and climbed 
upon its side by that arid steps cut in the-bark. 

I mounted the swell of the*trunk ‘to’ the ‘butt and 
there made the measurement which ‘ascertained its 
diameter as thirty-four feet—its circumference ou: 
hundred and two ‘feet plus fraction. Of course the 
thickness ‘of its bark is various, but I cut off some of 
it to a foot in depth, and there was evidently more 
‘below that. 3 

To make-some rough attempt at. a conception of 
what these figures amount to, suppose the tree fallen 
‘at the gable of = rt oe aa 

to-aross bya plank from your 
eas Of the'tree. ‘That plank sould-perceptibly 
erPictagh botlaer sen tying sgobctate aito,:e0! 

' = “tree, lying ° ya 
hollow from-end to end, our whole cavalcade obarged 
-at the full trot for a distance ‘of one hundred and fifty 
feet. The entire length of this tree before truncation 
had been about three hundred and:fifty feet. 

In the hollow bases of trees stiil we easily 
sheltered ourselves and horses. We throwing 
-to'the top of some of them with ridiculous unsuccess, 
and ‘came to the monarch of them all, a glo- 
rious monster mot included ‘in ‘the! abeve table of 
dimensions, aa eaten ne ean ge ETO — 
-end.all have upon‘ them ‘still, while: 
is to some extent: -charred, ‘When it stood 





her avhen | 


barked-and: 
erect in its live.wrappings, it measured forty feet 1 
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dlameter—over one hundred and twenty in cirenm-" 
te aritiates: grounded.on the well-known principle of 

early cortical increase, indisputably, throw back the 
birth of these largest giants as far as1200 B.c. Thus 
their tender saplings were running up just as the 
gates of Troy, were tumbling down, and some of them 
bad fulfilled the lifetime of the late, Hartford Charter- 
Oak when Solomon called his master-masons to re- 
freshment from the building of the Temple. 

We cannot. realise time-images as we can those of 
space by a reference to dimensions within experience, 
so that the age of these marvellous trees still remains 
to me an incomprehensible fact, though with my 
mind’s eye I continue. to see how mountain- 
they look, and how dwarfed’ is the man Whto. Yaaes 
against them. leans 





THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN UPON SOUIETY. ° 


Ir “the boy is father of the man,” the girl is like- 
wise mother to the woman; and the woman—oh, 
solomn thought, laden with awful responsibility to,each. 
tiny maiden-child that coos and crows at us from. her 
innocent cradle !—the-women~is-the-mother of us all. 

Far deeper and. higher than the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights are aware of, lies fie trutl,‘that’ women 
are the heart. of the world. Fromra gynocracy oreven a 
celfexistent, self-protectitig; and’ self-depen rule, . 
heaven save us, and other Christian communities?’ 
but the faet remains, that on the women‘ of # nation: 


does its virtue, strength, nobility, and even its vitality, | 


rest. 

Sparta recognized this im a rough barbaric way j~ 
Judea, too) when through successive ages’e 
daughter of Abraham was brought up to lowg’ for off~ 
spring, in the hope'that of er might: be born the’ 
Messiah, the promised Seed 

All history, carefully examined, would; we believe, 
exemplify the same truth—that: the: rise‘and fall’ of 
netions’'is mainly dependent: on the condition of their’ 
women—the mothers, sisters, daughters, wives—-who 
consciously or unconsciously, mould|;and will mould 
for ever, the natures; habits, and’ lives! of the men® to 
whom they belong. 

Nay; even in modern times; in looking around upon 
divers foreign countties—but stay, we will not judge 
our neighbours, we will only judge ourselves. — 

If things’ be so, if the: influence of women beso great, 
<0 inevitable, eitherfor good or’ for evil,.does it not’ 
behove us, who live in a generation where so tituny: 
stange conflicts are waging om:the, surface of: society, 
so many new elements: stirring and seething under- 
neath it—does/it not behove.us, L. say, to look.a. little 
more closely. after our,“ girls? ” 

It is rather difficult now-a-days to fied a‘ girk?’ at 
all, They are,, everyone: of, them, “ young: ladies:;” 
There is a painful uniformity, too, in. themiand their 
doings—their walking, talking, singing, dancing, seem 
all after the same pattern, done to order according: to 
the ame infallible rule—* What will Mrs. Grundy: 
say?” 

An original natural “ ae has’ grown up alter 
her fashion, and. neyer. Of Mrs. Grundy;; is: ac} 
creature so rare; that when we find. her, at:any age 
from twelve to twenty, .we-are: to fall right ever) 
head’ and. ears in. love: with carry, her off, and. 
marry her immediately, 


And we hardly wonder:that so mamy of .the vapid, | . 


common-place, well-dressed,. well-mannered: young 
ladies remain unmarried, or rush. into the opposite -ex-+ 
treme of frantic ind ce, and. tery: to create an: 
impossible. Utopia, of which, the. obief . characteristic 
seems. to. be that of. the heaven of Crazy Jane in the; 
“ With not a:man to.meet us.there,” 

Which is most*harmfal, this foolish aping of* men's 
manners, habits, and costumes, or thefrivoléus laziness, 
the worse than’ womanish insanity, which wastes. a 
whole precious lifetime over the set of its hoops, thé 
fashion of’ its bonnets, or the gossip of’ ifs morni 

callers, let wiser heads than the present ‘writet’s dec 

Between the two opposite evils, most welcome is: any- 
thing, oranybody, that‘indicates what's git? really 5 
and ought to be; thus’ civ ng. us some hope for the 
women that are to com mothers” of" the next 
generation.— Macmillan's’ Magazine. ; 





Lasr Letrer ‘Oy tHe Usharrr Qvemx Oino- 
UNE Maricpa oF Denmark, TO HER Bi 
Groner III.—“8ir,—In the most solemn: hour of. 


my life I'turn to you, my royal brother, to ex 
sores ena ae areca et 
my whole life, and y in m 
aad . I die willingly, fbr noth ng holds 4 
icky ter my youth nor the pleasures which 
ght await’ me, near of remote. How could lifé 
possess any charms fér' me, who am separated: ffom 


all those I’ love— anid; 
rlitivee? bse: my husband; my children, and my 





, Who am myself’a queen and’ of’ royal!’ 


blood, have lived the most wretched lifé, and’ stand | 
before the world'an éxample that neither crown nor 
sceptre affords any protection against misfortune! 
But L die innocent—I write this with a trembling 
hand, and feeling death imminent—I am innocent! 
Oh, that it might the Almighty to’ convince 
the world after my. death that I did not deserve any 
of the frightful accusations, by which the calumnies 
of my enemies ‘stained my character, wounded my 
heart, traduced my honour, and ‘trampled’ on. my 
dignity! Sire, believe your dying sister, a queen, 
and even mote, a Christian, who would gaze with 
terror on the other world if her last conféssion were 
a falsehood. I die willingly; for the unhappy bless 
the. tomb, But more than all’ elsé, and even than 
death, it pains me that not one of all those whom I 
loved in life is standing by my dying bed, to grant 
me a.last consolation by a pressure of thie hand, or a 
glance of compassion, and to close my eyés in death. 
Still, I,am. not alone: God, the. sole witness of my 
innocence, is ‘looking down on miy bed of agony, 
which ‘ causes me sufferings. My guardian 
angel is havering over me, and will sdon guide me tc 
the spot where I shall be able to my, for my friends, 
and also for my petsecutors. Fat well, then my 
royal brother! May heaven bless you, my~ husband, 
my children, © : rk, and. the whole 
world! Permit my corpse to-rest in the grave of 
my. ancestovs, and now the last, unspeakably. long 
farewell from your unfortunate Caroline. Matilda.”— 
From Mr, Wrazall's Life of the Queen. 





BEGINA TRAVERS. 


A Gay and gallant: Frenchman has said, “ that he 
who would deseribe, the fairsex must.dip his pen in 
the colours of the rainbow: and throw, upon. his:paper 
the powder takem from the wings: of a butterfty.” 
How; thenjcan I describe the paragon of her sex, 
the lovely Regina-Dravere?—What- language suffi- 
ciently beautiful to describe her beauty—sufficiently 
graceful to describe her'grace? She is the exquisite 
embodiment: .of »tlie: poet's brightest. diéam, A form 
taH, 4. and, most rarely, ; » head 
like the Ephesiaa, Diana; a neck, whose snowy) white- 
ness. and delicate shape resembled that of the beautiful 
and: unfortunate Mary, Queen: of Scots ; cheeks in 
which the. lily and, the, rose strove for mastery ; a 
glance from her eyes, of heaven’s delicious blue, would 
haye.melted the: heart of Diogenes:;.a smile from her 
coral lips, would have faa ies PA Cato. 

My feeble language gives. but a,faint,idea. of the 
beat of.. Regina ‘Travers’ wondrous, charms. It 
or require. the. pencil of RRaphael.to do. justice to. 


incom e. : ae f 

When, I first.saw this lovely woman, I. never had 

seen, never had I expected to see, such perfection 
upon this.earth.. .. 

‘or some..time. I. was destined to. remain. but. a 
distant admirer of this.qneen of my heart, I had seen 
her. {frequently at. church and in the:street, and. was 
déeply, affected by her surpassing beanty. Each time 
I saw her my interest incr until I had almost 
fallen. in love..without: knowing, the, object of. my 

Gh ones agosme Jove, tomnd.is. the. sony hand, 
ve, ve, rosy 

Let or cya; rattle as he 
: Thiess hours, nd only these, redeem life’s years of ill 
How could'T obtain ‘an introdiction to Regina Tra- 
vers? This was my bug by day and my dieam 
at night. One night my sleep was visited by a sweet 
dtean, I saw na, in all her radiant beauty, 
seated ata piano, Rich music filled my ears. 1 was 
on the point of being introduced to, her, when. the 
lovely vision. dissolved, I was, awakened by the 
horrid-bell summoning me to dress for breakfast. I 
nroae, feclliig like ‘Tantalus when, tbe Insolous féhet 
melted away from his longing lips. I inquired of my 
friends whether they. knew Miss’ Travers. Some of 
them had seen her, others had heard of her, bat none 
of them knew her. At last, in a fit ‘of desperation, I 
catled on Miss Priscilla Primrose. “She knows every- 
body, and ‘must know Regina,” I said.’ After discuss- 
ing the usual topics, asked her if she was acquainted 
with my paragon of all beauty and excellences. 

“Miss ‘Travers ?\—certainly. She, is considéred’ a. 
great geniis— writes ge hea of’ immense 
talent!” ‘cried the voluble Priscilla, : 

“Yes, a engin “at oa pee the 
uisite na capable of writing as well as inspir- 
ing poetry. - Will yow introduce me?” 

With much pleasure. When shall it be—thia 
evening?” : 

Now, consulting my own inclination, I’ should cer- 
tainly have said, “Yes, this instant ‘+t me be intro- 
duced to the divine creature.” I had, however, to 
consult the usages of ‘society, and suggested the pro- 
priety of making ‘the first visit in the morning, It 
be accordingly arranged for the next day, at one 
o'clock. 





The next twenty-four hours seemed at least twenty 
four days, so impatient was I forthe long-expectéd 
moment which was to crown my life with happiness. 
I tried to'read. My favourite authors appeared unin- 
teresting. Byron was dull, Shakespeare common- 
place, Shelley incomprehensible, Scott tiresome, Ad- 
dison cold, Tennyson sickening, and even Itving— 
sweet and genial Irving—had no charm for me that 


ay. 

In the evening T went to sée‘‘King Lear.” This 
masterpiece of the poet and’ masterpiece of the actor 
would, at any; other time, have thrilled me to the very 
soul; but on that night it affected me not atall. My 
thoughts were faraway, The beautiful character of 
Cordelia. seemed a perfect piece of artificial inanity. 
Indeed, the whole thing was to me so “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” that I was glad'to get home to sleep and 
dream of the idol of my soul—Regina Travers, * 

The next day, with the punctuality of a lover, I 
called fer Miss Priscilla Primrose, and we proceeded 
at.once to Miss Travers’s. I must confess.a siight 
feeling of trepidation as I sat awaiting the entrance of 
her whom I had so long desired. to meet. What 
would be the result of this interview? Perhaps. my 
earthly happiness or misery was to be decided by it, 
for does not the poet say : 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife? 

These thoughts were put to flight by Priscilla 
Primrose suddenly bouncing up and exclaiming : 

“ Good morning, Henrietta. I hope I have not in- 
terrupted your literary labours, I have brought Mr. 
Lemoine to see you. He is a gentleman of literary 
tastes, and of course you will. be very congenial. 
Miss Travers, allow me to introduce to you my friend, 
Mr, Lemoine.” 

I arose and bowed with a look of surprise and dis- 
appointment which would have made the fame of an 
actor. I had prepared for the Miss Travers of. my 
idolatry a neatly turned compliment; but for this 
Miss Travers—this tall, gaunt Henrietta Travers, with 
ink-stained fingers, and soiled dress,,aud dirty cuffs, 
and rum collar, and untidy shoes—I. had nota 
word. I sat in silent amazement, listening to the 
learned lady’s conversation. Sae was one of the most 
extreme of the nil admirari class, With bold assur- 
anee she pronounced. Macaulay “a magazine of little 
things;” Tennyson only a “sweet dreamer ;” 
Thackeray “a satirist; Shelly “a-seeker after the 
unattainable.” She was more kindly disposed toward 
‘Tom. Moore, whom she called “the poet of love and. 
love of a poet;” and toward Byron (for all women 
love the handsome sinner.) , 

As we arose to depart, the charming Henrietta 
hoped that she should soon have the pleasure of seein 
me again. I bowed low, but with a silent.resolation 
“never to look upon her like again.” 

This great disappointment made me more than ever 
desirous of ‘knowing Regina Travers,. the only ‘one 
that did or could interest me. To know this lovely 
creature beeame the one object. of my life, and many 
wild schemes suggested themselves for the accom- 
plishment.of this design; but they were all dismissed 
as impracticable. This pursuit of Miss Travers was 
known to all my friends, and they often rallied me on 
the subject. 

“Have you seen Regina?” “I saw her at the 
theatre last night.” “I admire your taste, Lemoine 
—Regina Travers is exceedingly beautiful.” 

These were the usual remarks of my friends when 
they met me. It was several weeks after first seeing 
Miss Travers that I discovered the family lived in 
the fashionable quarter of Ourzon. Street. This 
was a great point gained, for it enabled me to address 
my love in the sweet language of flowers. Many 
bouquets of rich and rare flowers were sent to. her, 
often accompanied by a few lines of tender poetry ; 
for love makes us all sentimental. With what fond 
delight did I see the sweet rose-b which I had so 

ully selected in the. morning, twined im her glossy: 
hair, as she sat.at the window in the soft summer: 
evening ! 

Those beautiful moonlight nights played the very 
mischief'with my heart.. It was an exquisite tortare 
for me to behold Regina surrounded by. admiring 
gentlemen, while I, her most devoted admirer, dared 
not approach; to see some languid dandy’ hanging 
over her chair—a sweet familiarity that belonged: by 

7 love to me; to catch the. tones of’ her veiee, 
as soft and'silvery as Apollo’s lute. Oh! it was mad- 
dening to be thus deprived of her society, and to seo 
others far less worthy, basking in the sunshine of her 
smilés—those “ curled darlings,” those carpet knights, 
those butterflies of fashion, hovering around this 
loveliest flower in the garden of the world! Gazing 
at.that bright and beautiful scene, I: felt. what a lost 
soul, buried in the night of kable woe: would’ 
feel, if he could look up and behold the angels enjoy- 


"ing heavenly bliss. Sometimes, when more than 


usually affected’ by her overpowering beauty, I was: 
tempted to fly to her, regardless of form and ceremony, 
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and, kneeling at her feet, in language made eloquent 
by love, to tell her how much I worshipped her. 


“Nonsense, Mac; you know very well there was | 
nothing serious in that affair. It was merely pour 


This long and*unsuccessful pursuit of the beautiful passer le temps, during a rather dull summer in the 
queen of my heart almost drove me to despair, and at | country.” 


times I thought of yielding to what appeared an in- 
exorable fate, and abandon it as hopeless; but in 
those moments of gloom and despondency, the noble 
lines which Bulwer puts in the mouth of Richelieu 
came to my assistance : 

In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves 

y ek Oat manhood, there is no such word 


One afternoon, about this time, I was teking a walk 
with my friend Macdonald. Mac’s devotion to the 
fair sex is well known, and his taste generally | 
admitted, though he does sometimes “see Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 

‘To give an instance of his love of the fair, on this 
afternoon we came to a group of little children en- 
gaged in their innocent play. One of them, a little 
thing about three years old, was as beautiful as an 
angel, and Mac must, of course, stoop and kiss it, at 
the same time asking its name. 

“Emily,” was the sweet reply. 

When he discovered it was a girl, he gave her 
another kiss. As we continued our walk, talking, as 
usual, about love and poetry, I saw Regina approach- 
ing in all her transcendent beauty. 

Miss Travers always dressed with exquisite tasie, 
but on this afternoon she appeared more than usually 
elegant. From the beautiful blue bonnet that co- 
vered her peerless head ‘to the little kid boot that 
covered her tiny foot, there was a charming harmony 
vf colour. 

“Mac, you have often heard me speak of Regina 
Travers. The lady now approaching us—the one on 
the inside—is she. Observe for yourself. You have 
seen her,” I continued, in the language of the old 
Kuglish play, “and must confess, a smile, a look, a 
sweet word from her, is worth the shouts of a thou- 
sand amphitheatres.” 

“She is supremely beautiful,” said Mac, with 
emphasis, “and I no longer wonder at your ardour. 
Hippolytus himself would leave Diana to follow such 
® Venus.” 

“Well, Mac, you need not leave Alice Gray or Miss 
Lulie, to follow Regina Travers.” ‘ 

“J think I can easily drive three-in-hand,” said 
Mac, pulling ‘at his yellow moustache, of which he 
is excessively vain. “And you have been trying 
three months to be introduced to this peerless 
Regina, and have not succeeded yet? You are a 
pretty fellow, Lemoine, to win a fair lady. Why, I'll 
bot you ten to one that I will know her within a 
week.” 

“ Done, on condition that you will introduce me.” 

“Well, I'll see about that,” Mac answered, with his 
peculiar drawl. And with that the subject was 
dropped for the time. 

A few words coucerning my friend Macdonald. 
He is one of the kindest, noblest, and most generous 
fellows in the world. Heir to an immense fortune, he 
spends his income with princely liberality, having, as 





the immortal poet expresses it, ‘‘a heart to pity, and a 
hand, open as day, for melting charity.” He has 
talents, and is full of that enthusiasm and glorious 
ambition which generally accompany genius. When 
quite young he published a volume of poetry, which 
possessed considerable merit; but owing to the ob- 
scurity of his publisher and other circumstances, he 
did not win a name in the literature of his country. 
Macdonald has a true poet's love of the beautiful, 
and thinks a fair woman the loveliest object in 
creation. He admires beauty wherever he sees it, 


whether the proud lady in the drawing-room, or the | 


fresh and healthy country girl. He always told me 
that he should marry the woman he loved, whether 
rich or poor, high or low, in spite of family, in spite 
of fashion. 

A few days after the walk and talk above mentioned, 
I was sitting in my chambers, reading one of 
Thackeray's fascinating novels, when Macdonald came 
“p with a smile of triumph. 

“Lemoine, I have won the wager. 
duced to Regina this morning.” 

“How? by whom? _ Isn't she agreeable, charming, 


I was intro- 





Macdonald would not say when he would introduce 
me, but declared that he intended to worry me for 
some time, He was presented to Regina on Saturday ; 
the next day he observed as a day of rest; on Monday 
evening he went to see her. On Tuesday eres he 
went again, when he was_ kind enough to speak to 
Miss Travers of the great desire I had to know her, 
and the sweet lady was pleased to say that she had 
heard of me, and should be happy to make my acquain- 
tance; and as a token thereof, sent me a rose. 

The next evening, Wednesday, June Ist, 186—, is 
written in golden characters upon my memory, for 
then it was that the supreme wish of my soul was 
gratified. I was introduced to the beautiful queen of 
my heart. My highest anticipations were more than 


iz 

As I sat beside this lovely creature, listening to her 
musical voice, seeing heaven in her dewy eyes, and, 
in the language of Shelley, catching “light, love, and 
rapture from her smile,” I felt a delicious glow come 
over me. It seemed as if I had not lived before, and 
how true appeared the words of the poet : 

The heart that loves 
Dwells in an Eden, hearing angel lutes, 
As Eve, in the first garden. 

Macdonald continued to visit Regina Travers for 
about a month, when, as usual with that inconstant 
gentleman, he found another attraction, and not long 
since the world was astonished (though I was not) by 
his marriage with a beautiful actress. F 

Need I continue my true story of the heart, and 
speak of our sweet moonlight walks, serenades, and 
delightful drives? Need I say that, in a few weeks, 
our acquaintance ripened into friendship, our friend- 
ship into love, and that not many months passed away 
ere Regina Tavers became Regina Lemoine ? 

J. K. 8. 





BABIES' NAMES. 


THe earnest little discussion which arises in a new 
nursery as to “ dear baby’s name ” seems a little absurd 
to outsiders, but the instinct of mothers is right. The 
baby will not be Lord High Chancellor or an arch- 
bishop, as mamma and nurse think so probable, but 
through life one of the most direct influences bearing 
upon his fortunes will be his name. 

It is almost a quality which his mother gives him, 
something which may smooth his path like a new 
faculty, or retard itlike some physical want or bodily 
deformity. So great is its influence that it seems a 
little hard the nt should have so despotic a power, 
that the child himself should not, say at fifteen, have 
the right to insist if he sees fit upon a legal rechristen- 


ing. 

It is very hard, and in that coming time when the 
dignity of humanity is fully appreciated we expect to 
hear of a revolt of universal childhood in favour of px- 
tending that dearly-loved privilege of babies, “ doing 
things one’s own self,” to the right of rechristen- 
ing. 

There must be scores of children by this time all 
ticketed Garibaldi, a process equivalent to branding a 
date on their foreheads, and it is lucky for the next 
generation of girls that the Princess’s name is an old 
one, for if it had been Cwsarea or Napoleona they 
would have borne it none the less. 

So long as the name is generic mere ugliness does 
not greatly matter to the child; but a name given 
from admiration is almost always peculiar, and if the 
original wearer were widely known it is difficult to 
inflict on a child a deeper injury. It puts bim 
throughout his whole life out of gear with his.associa- 
tions, dislocates the idea of the man from the idea of 
his name, till the mere mention of him excites a smile. 
If his career is utterly unlike that of his namesake, 
there isa sense of dissonance: if it resembles it, there 
is an impression of inferiority, 

Nothing could be worse for a rising general than to 
be PAs | Napoleon, yet the title would sound as 
ridiculous if attached to°a white-faced curate.’ In 
most instances the secret idea of the unlucky man 


fascinating ? ” I asked, throwing aside the novel, which | would be to live up to his name, to be Mirabeau 


had no longer any interest for me then. 


Stubbs the revolutionist, an idea sure to spoil his life ; 


“Well, I found her quite a bright, bewitching girl, | but even if it worked the other way, half his energy 
sprightly in conversation, and with pleasing, graceful | would be exhausted in merely getting rid of his 


manners,” 


“T knew it! Mac, when will you introduce me— | 


burden. 
There is or was a very respectable shoemaker in 


to-morrow or the next day? Please do it as soon as | Norwich, to whom his father, a free-thinker, like. most 


possible.” 


| cobblers, gave the names of Voltaire Paine Smith, 


“You are in a great hurry, my dear boy; better Smith grew up a meek, godly Sunday-school teacher, 


wait till I have taken a few moonlight walks with with no brains, and his. name woul 
I serious embarrassment to his piety but that his neigh- 
Your soft voice | bours, fortunately for his repute. in class meeting, | 
and dark eyes take mightily with the women. I have ' could not pronounce it. 
not forgotten the trick you played me with Miss ' norance Vulture Smith, and the poor man complained 
,, With tears in his eyes that he, best meaning of im- 


her, and established myself a little in her favour. 
am afraid of your winning ways. 


Carrington.” 


have proved a 





They called him in their ig- | 


\ 


——= 
becile mortals, was universally believed to have earned 
a nick-name by cruel usury. 

Byron Brown may bea most respectable man, byt 
nobody will ever believe in his verses, and Demos. 
thenes Jones had better follow any trade than that of , 
public speaker. 

The mothers may rest assured that of all the mis. 
takes they can make, that of giving their babies name 
which suggest to all men distinct associations, calling 
their boys Gracchus or their daughters Semiramis, jg 
the very. worst. 

There is some reason for the growing dislike to th 
twelve or fifteen names once called distinctively 
Christian, probably because they have no relation 
whatever to Christianity ; for the use of a name is to 
ensure distinctiveness, and when whole clans ars 
named Henry, distinctiveness is not attained. But if 
they want a new list let them shun the conquerors, 
and poets, and politi¢ians, and agitators, and ancient 
Hebrews, and either employ a surname—the use of 
the mother’s as the eldest son’s prenomen is a blame- 
less and useful custom, and very “ aristocratic,”—or, 
revert to the old Saxon reservoir now so liberally 
drawn upon for girls, but still neglected for boyy’ 
names. 





A Hiautanper, named Hugh Main, formerly, 
lock-keeper on the Aberdeen and Inverury Canal, 
died at Aberdeen recently, at the age of 103 yearn, 
He retained all his faculties unimpaired to the last, 
and was walking about within a few days of his 


. A correspondent, signing himself“ A Lathe,” com- 
municates to a morning paper the details of a very 
singular and ingenious mode of making spurious coins, 
said to be an American invention. The coiner takes 
a good gold coin, and by means of delicate machinery 
and great dexterity, contrives first to take off the 
milled edge, next to split the surfaces of the coin 9 
as to separate the. obverse and reverse impressions 
from the body of the coin, next to fit the parts so 

into the milled edge, filling up the interval 
with a disc of platinum, and soldering the parts 
together with a ration of goldand silver. Two 
gold American les will yield the. dexterous coiner 
£3 10s., while each piece of money thus tampered with 
is only worth 10s. So perfectly is. this process per- 
formed, that there isno means of detecting the im- 
posture except by heating the coin with a blow-pipe, 
and melting the solder which binds the parts to- 
gether. ‘ 

Racine anp Royratty.—Henry VIII., among the 
various accomplishments ascribed to him, appears to 
have a taste for horseflesh, and to have lent 
no small assistance to the amelioration of. our indi- 
genous race by the importation of stock from Spain 
and Turkey. Horses'from the former of these coun- 
tries, which owed their celebrity to its occupation by 
the Moors, were afterwards more freely introduced 
into our paddocks by the wreck of the Armada. This 
fleet had been furnished with a choice number of 
barbs; and its destruction upon our coasts proveds 
boon to the breed of our horses, as well as to the other 
more important interests. Indeed, we had on that 
occasion; mach neéd of some sort of aid in this respect, 
for Elizabeth’s ministers were. sorely troubled to 
mount 5,000 cavalry for repelling the invasion. Then 
James I. was the Macedonian Philip of the age. The 
palace he built at Newmarket, though it was used in 
the first instance as a hunting-box, served as a land- 
mark inaugurating the distinction of that town ass 
great central emporium of spert; and thither gevera- 
tions after generations have repaired, to follow up the 
work so royally begun, and so well sustained by every 
class of the community down to the present day. 

A VaLuaBLE Wire.—Sir William Napier tells us 
in one of his autobiographical letters : ‘‘ When the 
immense mass of King Joseph's correspondence taken 
at Vittoria was placed in. my hands, 1 was dismayed 
at finding it to be a huge collection of letters, with- 
out order,-and in three languages, one of which I did 
not understand. Many, also, were in very crabbed 
and pingite characters, especially those, of Joseph's 
own writing, which is nearly as difficult to read as 
Napoleon’s.. The most important documents were 10 
cypher, and there was no key, Despairing 0: any 
profitable examination of these valuable materials, the 
thought crossed me of giving up the work, when my 
wife yndertook—first, to arrange the letters by dates 
and subjects—next, to make « table of reference, 
translating and epitomizing the contents of each ; and 
this, without ni lecting. far an instant, the care and 
education of Diy va family, she. effected in such 
simple and comprehensive mannet, that it was easy to 
ascertain the contents.ef any letter, and Jay hands on 
the original document in a few moments, She also 
undertook to. decipher the secret correspondence, and 
not only succeeled, but formed key to. the whole, 
detecting even the nulls.and stops, and so accurately, 
that when, in course of time, the original key was 
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jaced in my hands, there was nothing to learn. 
daving mentioned this to the Duke of Wellington, he 
yemed at first incredulous, observing that I must 
nean that she had made out the contents of some 
etters. Several persons bad done this for him, he 
said, but none had ever made out the nulls or formed 
, key, adding, ‘ I would have given £20,000 to any 
oerson who would have done that for me in the 
Peninsula.’” 








PAUL BEDFORD, AND THE BATH THEATRE FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


A vistt to Richardson’s dramatic booth spoiled Paul 
Bedford for a Bath auctioneer, and sont him strolling, 
,nd enduring what strollers feel till he obtained an 
engagement in the then well-organized theatre of his 
native city. 

At that period there was one player, at Jeast, at 
Bath, who had been contemporary with. Garrick, 
namely, old Miss Summers, who had acted during 
filty consecutive seasons at Bath only; and in whom, 
as she tottered slowly to church, when past eighty 
years of age, no one could recognize the bright and 
bounding Columbine of sixty years before. 

We would fain have heard something of Baker, 
famous for his mistakes, and who, having once, as 
Norfolk (“ Henry the Eighth,”) to say “Ego et rex 
meus,” pronounced the last word as a monosyllable, to 
the delight of all the jocund scholars in the house. 
Not that he was worse than Woulds, last of the old- 
fashioned Bath managers, who had, in his favourite 
part of Spatterdish, to exclaim, “ Brutes per Jovem!” 
and taking all three words for Latin, uttered the first 
as a dissyllable ! : 

What a stage was that Bath stage of the first 
quarter of this century, when Mr. Bedford first figured 
on it! All the stages new in London would not pro- 
duce such a company as then used to challenge the ad- 
miration of Bath city. 

Fancy, in one season, having Kean, Young, Warde, 
Conway, Wallack, W. Farren, and others only next 
tothem in repute (not to mention the * Philanthropist 
of Fashion.” and all his diamonds,) with Miss O'Neil 
and a sisterhood worthy of acting with such a prin- 
cipal! 

‘Gome of the pieces there played were relics (once 
popular) of the time of Betterton; “ Philarter, or Love 
lies a-bleeding,” with Miss Jarman in Bellario; “‘The 
Conscious Lovers,” with Warde in the part which 
once distinguished Barton Booth,—Bevil, juar. 

There are still folk there who remember the comic 
solemnity with which Mr, Bedford played and sang 
“Don Guzman and the Ghost of himself; ” how gaily 
he acted Rovewell, in “ The Contrivances ; ” and. with 
what picturesque and melodramatic effect he stood 
before the audience as Black Frank, to the Meg Mur- 
dochson of Miss Jarman’s mother, 

We are thankful for the solitary anecdote which 
Mr. Bedford tells us of this time, when, in playing 
Norfolk to Kean’s Richard, he set Edmund and all the 
audience in ‘a roar, by the substitution of a word 
which was not in the original. But he might have 
told us even better things, of how gigantic Conway 
and little Edmund had a mutual horror of acting to- 
gether in the same scene; or of how Mr. Bedford’s 
own Pistol went hilariously off to the Falstaff of his 
subsequently “ loved Frederick,”— Yates. 

His Pistol and his Glumdalca even then caused the 
Bath play-goers to predict to the vocalist a prosperous 
career as a low comedian ; and his Caliban was at that 
time as good in most poiuts as Emerg's; while Inkle, 
though it fell short of that of the great original, John 
Bannister, was‘ the best, at least, on the Western- 
a, Recollections and Wanderings of Paul Bed- 





Tae Navy Srxry Years AGo—But what shall 
be said of the seamen of the past? That there were 
many of the finest and bravest among! them no one 
can deny, but they were drawn indiscriminately from 
the best and worst sources. One of the penalties at- 
tached to those who took part in the rebellion in Ire- 
land in 1798 was “service in ‘the navy.” Smugglers 
were sent to serve their allotted time of penal servi- 
tude in the navy. Governors of prisons who had re- 
fractory fellows ‘which gave them trouble, “had them 
discharged into the navy. ‘The navy, in a word, was 
the receptacle for the veriest ruffians unhung. But it 
was at the same time the rec’ te for fine gallant 
Seamen, torn from peaceable pursuits by the press- 
gang. The necessity for obtaining men for the navy 
was so imperative, that no scruple was allowed to 
Stand in the way. 
of seaports at night, and if they could get’ no ‘better, 
laid forcible Wands upon landsmen suspected to be 
sailors in ‘disguise, Homeward+bound’ ships were 
boarded and plundered of their men, and those who 
had been thus forcibly obtained were placed in the 
Same category with “* United Irishmen,” the scrapings 
of gaols, pirates, and smugglers, Such a motley 


Press-gangs patrolled the streets |. 





group manned the Victory, bearing Lord Nelson's flag 


at Trafalgar. ‘They had one common virtue, how- 
ever, that of readiness to fight an enemy; and it was 
not unusual to find in the most unmitigated ruffian in 
other respects, the most undaunted and useful man in 
a death struggle. The fact is, however, that these 
discordant elements were reconciled by the tremendous 
power of naval discipline, and kept in awe by the 
Marines’ muskets, Discipline included a liberal appli- 
cation of the cat. 

Neary fifty thousand acres of land in Canada 
have been sown with flax this year; ten times as 
much as last year. 

A Brete For THE Krxc or THE Greexs.—Dr. 
Thompson, agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Western Turkey, has lately visited Athens 
on behalf of the society, to present a copy of the 
Greek Scriptures to King George the First. His 
Majesty received Dr. Thompson, who was accom- 
panied by Dr. Kalopothakes, editor of the Star of the 
East, very affably, and expressed his pleasure at re- 
ceiving the Bible in modern Greek, and his obligations 
to the society for it. 





THE 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


—_@——_—_ 
OHAPTER xi. 
As in the amethyst contending 
Purple with the violet strives, 
Hope with disappointment blending. 
Ever varies mortal lives. 
Something ominous and drear, 
An undefined and sudden thrill. 
Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse. 
ay The Siege of Corinth. 

Tue neigh of a horse in mortal agony is said to be 
one of. the most awful sounds that can salute the ear, 
especially if it be heard in the dead of night, when 
only a faitit radiance from half-obscured stars illumin- 
ates the surrounding landscape; but assuredly that 
terrible cry which both the Count de Cannes and 
Webster imagined to emanate from the Earl of Bran- 
don, Was quite as startling, from the terrible emphasis 
with which it was delivered. 

The small enclosure which they had entered was 
thickly wooded; so much so as to bé almost impene- 
trable, but by dint of groat exertion and indefatigable 
industry, the count forced his way some distance into 
the interior, while Mr. Websterremained near the spot 
from. whence the voice, apparently rising from the 
ground, had startled them. 

He went down on his hands and knees, and com- 
menced a minute search, looking into every hole and 
cranny, as if he expected that his master had been en- 
gulphed by some mysterious earthquake. 

De Cannes was unsuccessful in his explorations, 
and was thinking of returning to the butler, when'an 
exclamation from Mr. Webster, expressing triumph 
mingled with dismay, recalled him rapidly to his side. 
He arrived there in a state more resembling a bundle 
of’ rags than a human being, for the small twigs of 
trees, the briers and the thorns, had done their work 
effectually: 

If there were any moths in the wood, domiciled 
within the neighbourhood of the fragments of cloth, 
they might have congratulated themselves on the 
prospect of a sumptuous banquet upon the melancholy 
remains of the tailor’s art. 

The count found Mr. Webster bending over a dark 
sombre mass, which had the semblance of humanity 
about it. Asif for the express purpose of aiding his 
investigations, the sky cleared a little, and a flood of 
feeble light streamed down through the interlacing 
bonghs and fell upon the convulsed countenance of 
the Earl of Brandon. He. was mute now; mute as 
death. No sound,. however trivial or incoherent, 
escaped his lips, which were tightly compressed to- 
gether, and his long dark hair was tangled and matted 
over his forehead, upon which little globules of per- 
spiration, which the faithful butler feared were the 
death-damps, were gathering. His eyes were fixed 
with a glassy stare; and his face was gathered up into 
lines and wrinkles, evidencing a distortion the result 
of intense pain. tdediod 

So intent were the two men upon the earl’s facial 
disfigurement that they did not forsome moments cast 


Anon. 


their eyes upon the remaining portion of his body, and 


when they did so the cause of the disastrous plight in 
which they found him was apparent. 

Mr. Webster knelt on the ground open-mouthed 
with astonishment; the count being more practical in 
his nature, bégan’ to try and reconcile cause with 
effect. 

.Round the right leg of the earl, just above’ the knee, 
was tightly clasped a huge mass of iroo. There were 
teeth in some parts of it, sharply filed like those of a 
saw. It was what is conimonly called a gin, or steel- 





trap, which is set in pheasant covers for the purpose 
of deterring poachers from practising their depredations 
there, A relic of barbarism and the feudal ages, it 
cannot be too strongly condemned, for its cruelty is 
monstrous and inhuman. 

The earl lived im a county in which the feeling of 
landownerg ran very strong against poachers, and no 
saa were spared to drive them, root and branch, away 

rom that part of England. Certainly the earl warn 
intending poachers of the fate which awaited them, 
by huge.placards painted in black on a white ground 
upon a piece of board, which were hung up in con- 
spicuous positions against the trunks of trees, inti- 
mating that steel-traps were set in various places for 
the express purpose of wounding and maining tres- 
passers and game-s 

It was strange that retribution sbould have over- 
taken the Earl of Brandon in so singular a manner, 
and that he should himself have fallen into the snare 
that he was so rigorously strict in setting for others. 

He must have imagined that the thief who had 
stolen his jewellery had taken refuge in the planta- 
tion, and with reckless audacity he had followed him 
to his own destruction. The massive iron trap had, 
as far as the Count de Cannes could guess, snapped 
the bone of the thigh asunder, so that the pain the 
earl had suffered was of course intense. ‘I'he trap 
was a horrible instrument, and calculated to inspire 
terror in the minds of those who looked upon it. It 
was of vast size, and the spring which moved it was 
ag, strongias several coils. of double-twisted iron wire 
could make it. 

The Count de Cannes endeavoured to pull what 
may be called the two jaws of the trap away from one 
another, but he might as well haye tried to move a 
mountain. It always required the strength of four 
gamekeepers to set #; and finding that his efforts 
were ineffectual, he desisted, and addressing Mr. 
Webster, said: 

* The sooner the earl is-removed from this horrible 
position the better. I bave been trying to undo the 
trap; but.I fiud that, unaided, my exertions are use- 
less. -You had better go to the Priory and rouse 
some of the servants. I will wait here while you 

0.” 

“TI knew it would happen,” said the butler, wring- 
ing his hands. “Mrs. Cob spoke true enough when 
she told me about the falling oak. It’s true; it’s all 
true: she said it would come true. Being caught in 
a trap, too! Who'd have thought it? What a death 
for an Earl of Brandon!” ‘ 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
the count; “he’s no more dead than you are; but he 
very likely will be, if you don’t do as I tell you: go 
and fetch somebody who. can. assist us.” 

“T'm going, sir; but being, as 1.may say, overcome 
by my feelings, which,'I do assure you, they are too 
much for me; I do hope, sir, you'll make some allow- 
ance for the grief of ‘an old servant who has been in 
the family going on——” 

* Don’t talk any more: go, if you aré goitig,” said 
the count, ‘sternly, interrupting Mr. Webster, and 
looking at him, with vexation, arising from) his fime- 
wasting loquacity. t 

“T’'m off, sir.” 

“Very well.: Tell them to bring a shutter. or a 
hurdle—anything of that sort to put the body on—and 
don’t forget some brandy; we may want it. Don’t 
let the grass grow under your feet, for I can tell you 
that every minute is precious.” 

“Tl run, sir, as fast as my legs—which are not so 
young as they might be—will carry me,” replied Mr. 
Webster, setting off ata jog-trot, and penetrating 
through the jungle with the ferocious pertinacity of a 
wild boar in search of truffles. 

The count sat down by the side of the Earl of 
Brandon, who moved occasionally uneasily, as if he 
were going to awake from his insensibility.. Acute 
pain and protracted suffering had reduced him to a 
state of prostration at which blank vacuity of mind 
and numbed sensation ensued, leaving behind it 
fluttering vitality, while death stood by with an ex- 
tinguisher in his hand, ready at any moment to 
achieve the extinction of the spark of life which was 
burning feebly—so feebly—in the shattered and ex- 
hausted frame. 

De Cannes was unable to drive away a rush of self- 
reproach which took possession of him; for if it had 
not been for his nocturnal: robbery, the Earl of Bran- 
don, who was now! lying crippled, crushed, and bleed- 
ing, would have been enjoying the placid rest from 
which he was disturbed when the count cried. out on 
feeling a needle run into his naked foot; but. he was 
a man of philosophic manner. It took # great deal to 
upset his equanimity, and he did not hold the crippling 
or even the life of a human being so dearly as to allow 
himself to be worried by ‘the occurrence. His bad 
been an eventful life, and once, im the days of inno- 
cence and youth; he had been as. impressionable for 
gocd.as other people, but the world had: made a foot- 
vall of him, and kicked him from pillar to- post and 
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from post to pillar, until he‘had been so ttampled upon 
and buffeted that he achieved callousness, always the 
resource and the characteristicof misfortune’s play~- 
things. 
The count felt just a passing touch of sorrow in 
beholding the earl in se us # condition. If he 
had been consulted beforeliand by fate, he would have 
preferred the earl’s accident to have been left out of 
the chapter of’ the family history, which he had 
materiallyassisted in writing. But, as the thing hed 
happened; and’ all the regrets and all the wishes 
possible would not’ alter what was an indisputable 
matter-of-fact, he ceased to trouble himself about it. 

The earl was still unconseious when Mr. Webster 
came back, accompanied by the entire masculine part 
of the establishment, looking seared and? startled, for 
the garrulous batler-had, as was his wont, exaggerated 
everything, and dilated upon the lamentable occur- 
rence with all the force of a loquacious tongue. The 
count rose up, and finding that he was the only one 
amongst the party who had not lost his head, took the 
command, and issued those’ orders which seemed to 
him most calculated to give’the sufferer relief. By 
his ‘direction, ‘three’ men’ placed’ themsel¥Ves on each 
side of the trap, while two more stood in readiness to 
seize the leg as'the sides of the trap’ went’ back, and 
remove it from ‘its perilous position. At # given 
signal, the men exerted all their strength. The iron 
teeth emerged from the flesh and left’ the bone that 
they had mangled and forced their way ito as if it 
had been a piece of toucliwood. The injuréd:iimb was 
lifted gently up and placed upon the grass. 

Thew the men left go their hold; and the trap'came 
together again with an ominous clanging snap. 

The blood began to flow from the numerous wounds 
which theearl had’ received, and, possibly owing to 
this cause, he partially came to himself, but he was 
too faint and ill tospenk—hecould only movehis head 
about in an idiotic manner. 

The count saw: that immediate surgical attendance 
would be necessary, for; in-all probability, amputation 
would have to be resorted toi: Beckoning one of the 
men to his side, who, from his build and general a 
pearance, looked'as:if he were # good ‘runner, he said: 

“Can you run?” 

“Yes; sir,” replied the man 

“ Here’s'a sovereign for you if you will: andertake 
to do’ your best: Go to the family doctor, who, I 
presume, does not live far off; and bring him back 
with you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ An@ tell bim to pone himself for contingencies. 
Say that tive: Earl of Brandon's leg has sustained’ a 
compound fracture, and that the only chance of 
saving his life may be amputation. How long’ shell 
you be, think you?” 

The man’ thought a moment, as ff calculating’ the 
distance, and replied: 

“ Half-an-hour;‘sir; or from that to three-quarters.” 

The Count de Cannes gave~ hint the stimulating 

of gold, and he went/off'at'a pace which showed 
that he had/not'exaggerated his power of rapid loco- 
motion, when he said that he could run well. 

The earl was lifted lightly upon the rude streteher 
the men had brought with them, and some tufts of 
grass:put under the wounded’ limb, to make it rest 
a Ther the mournful procession started forthe 

riory. 

It was fortunate for Lady Blanche Brandon: that 
this accident had taken place after her marriage; for if 
it had happened'a few days earlier; she would have 
been compelled, however unwillingly; to postpone the 
ceremony, and who shall sey what untoward events 
might not have occurred dtring the interval which 
would have had to elapse before they could again 
make preparations for standing before the altar: 

Asithe men wound their way through the tres 
with which the park was adorned; they might have 
been mistaken for aparty of Hibernians, celebrating an 


Irish funeral, only the extraordi vocal sounds, 
by meaus of the Irish are in the’ habit of! ex- 
pressing their grief, were wanting. 


Asif to: mock the misery of the Earl of Brandon, 
the moon, which was in its: second quarter, rose up 
and sent its pallid beams quivering towards the earth. 
The moonbeams played around his death+like’ coun- 
tenance, and showed iw bold relief: the figures of ‘those 
who sutrounded him 

Itirevealed the nervous twiteh’ of the earl's month, 
28 an inequality in the road caused one of his bearers 
to stmmble, jolting the hurdle, and giving the earl 
inexpressible pain. His hands were damp and clammy, 
and now and then he compressed them tightly to- 
gether, causing the moisture te run out between: his 
fingers as-it would from a damp towel tightly wrung. 

It:revealed the ruby coloured blood trickling slowly 
from the broken leg, and ‘falling upon the grass with 
®@ monotonous drip, drip. 

It‘revealed the serving men walking slowly, grave, 
and silent, like soldiers marching towards the walls of 
a fortified’ town to lead @ forlorn hope, with Mr. 








Webster in the rear, liardly able to refrain from weep- 
ing; partly because he had an affection for his master, 
and partly because there was “no will.” 

Té revealed’ the Count de Cannes walking along- 
sidé the hurdle; upon which the body of the Ear! of’ 
Brandon was reclining, looking Sphynx-like and im- 
passible, as if he were revolving mighty secrets in his 
brain, such as have perplexed the Magi for ages, and 
as if.the state of the Hart of Brandon was his last 
care upon this earth, which is sometimes called a 
sublunary sphere, for no otlier: reason than that the 
moon happens to:have a:few hundred thousand miles 
the start of it in the universal system. 

When the Priory was. reached, lights were seen 
flitting about from nearly every window. News of 
the earl’s misadventure had penetrated the strongholds 
of those who slept, and casting off their. drowsiness, 
they mustered in force, in order, in the first. place, to 
gratify their curiosity, and, in the next, to pay @ 
tribute. of domestic. respect to their unfortunate 


master. 

They laid him.on:a. mattress, and propping up his 
head, gave him stimulants; and the Count de Cannes, 
who seemingly had a smattering of almest everything, 
bound up the fajured Nmb-with great~care, so as to 
stop the hemorrhage, which threatened to drain the 
veins of the patient of every, drop of blood they con- 
tained. é 

He was, to some extenty successful, and when the 
doctor arrived, he complimented him on_ his foresight, 
and thoroughly approved of what he had done. 

With professional. acumen, the surgeon examined 
the part, and: those who watched his face were not re- 
assured by its expression. 

After a quarter of’ an: hour’s: deliberation, he sent 
down-stairs for his carpet-bag, and produced an array 
of instruments ‘which were highly suggestive of cut- 
ting and .wounding. 

aking the count for an intimate friend of the family, 
the doctor addressed him, and said: 

“The ‘only chance of saving’ the earl's life is to 
amputate.” 

“Had you not better speak to Brandon before you 
inake the attempt?” ‘replied De Cannes. 

“ Equestion whether he is sufficiently’ himself to: be 
able to. understand us, if we consult him.” 

“ Let-us. try, atvall events, for the sake of ulterior 
remarks.” 

“ Aw you will)’ said the doctor. Going up to the 
earl ‘and taking him by the hand: “My lord!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘Theearl's face was expressionless—he neither heard 
nor understood the exclamation. 

“ Have I your! permission to amputate? It is a 
desperate remedy, but diseases that are-desperate re- 
quire them.” 

Stil no recognition—still no response. 

“ This is:a: case, sir,” said the doctor, addressing 
himself to the count, “in which I feel fully justified in 
taking’ the: responsibility of decided action upon my- 
self, May I claim your kind assistance? From 
the little I: have seen of you, you.appear to be a man 
of some nerve; and any ove without it would, at this 
juncture, be worse than useless to: me.” 

“IT am very much at: your service,” replied. the 
count, blandly. 

The doctor then, with the count’s assistance, began 
to’ operate, and’ in a short time. the once vigorous, 
athletic) and accomplisied Earl of Brandon was the 
‘wreck of his former self. 

When the’ work was: over, and the last ligature 
bound up, the count went down-stairs’ andvealled: for 
some brandy;. He did not féel inclined for sleep.. 

Sir Lawrence Allingford; who had been 
by the: hulbub:and unusual stir; shortly joized him, 
as) what.was the cause of the commotion. 

“You know nearly as much as: Ido,” replied’ De 
Cannes. “The butler woke me up in my first sleep, to 
my inexpressible disgust; and then told'me that some- 
(thing was wrong somewhere. Putting implicit faith 
in his vague and bable statement—thus evidenc- 
‘ing’ my usual trust: in erring human nature— 
T accompanied him upon an expedition: which re- 
sulted in ourdiscovering: our unlucky host, the Earl 
of Brandon; fixed by the:leg ina steel-trap:. I have 
(just. been auxiliary to: the-amputation of the injured 
limb, and am: waiting with some impatience for the 
doctor’s report to see whether he has any chance of 
living-or not.” 

Sir Lawreuce himself’ much shocked at 
the calamity: which was conveyed by his friend’s flip- 
pant response, and entered into conversation with the 


count, during which he elicited all the links of 


evidence necessary to make: tle: chain complete and 
comprehensible: 

At quarter past seven’ the doctor descended from 
the earl’s bedroom, and entered the apartment in which 
the count and Sir Lawrence Allingford were sitting. 

“Well,” exclaimed De Cannes, “ I trust that. Bran- 
don is much improved ?” 





The doctor skook ‘hig head. 





“Ts he worse, doctor? ” 
“ He is as ill as a man can be.” 

“Ts there no chance of saving his hte?” inquireg 
the count curiously. 

“ That isa question which time alone can elucidate,” 
replied the doctor, with a solemn aspect. 

A heavy sadness fell upon all those within th, 
Priory‘ walls, and for some days the Earl of Brando, 
lay betwixt life and death. 

People said that the chances were much in fayour 
of the latter. 





CHAPTER XLL 
Can this be death? there's bloom upom his cheek, 
Bus now I see there is no living hue, 
But a strange heetic, like the unnatural red 
Which autumn plants upon the finished leaf. 
Itisthe same. Oh, that I should dread 
To look-upon thie same. Manfred, 
Wir a splash and a gurgl William Girling re. 
ap some yards from the river‘bank. His flan. 
nel dressing gown had sli off his shoulders, and 
might have been seen floating down theriver with the 
tide. The stream that day'was troubled and turbulent, 
and fretted between the banks, against which an un- 
usual body of water was 4 we . The waves were 
large, and the wind which was blowing made swin- 
ming anything but an agreeable Or easy pastime. 
Mary looked at her husband with eager excitement, 
and Miss Lucy Hamlin had to exert all her strength 
to prevent her rushing down the garden and precizi- 
hérself bodily into ‘the river, in a futile endes- 
vour to rescue William, whom‘she considered in great 


jeopardy. : 

But to her surprise, he struck out boldly for the 
shore, and swam as if his*limbs Had not been racked 
by rheumatism a short time before: He buffeted the 
water with lusty sinews, and ‘cleaved the stream with 
all the vigour of early manhood: She could see him 
make very sensible progress every minute, and before 
she had ceased wondering‘at what’ she considered » 
phenomenon, he had reached the centre of the stream, 
and still on, with what, for a man in his con- 
dition, was little less than superhuman strength. 
The next fearthat assailed’ Mary was, that her hus- 
band would never be able to keep up long enough to 
reach the opposite side of the river: 

“Oh!” she'exclaimed in piteous: accents, “ he must 
be drowned, it is impossible that his strength can last 
long enough.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Lucy Hamlin, calmly. 

© Hé has been ill 'so long.”’ 

“You must remember that he is’ notin his normal 
condition ; he is excited and féveristr: he is sustained 
by an unusual flow and rush of franticstrength which 
pervades his veins, and’ makes him, for the time being, 
another man. I'think that’ there is every prospect of 
his being saved.” 

“Tf he is saved,” said Mary, only half reassured, 
“he will be sure to die. Cold water is the worst 
thing in the world for rheumatism. I¢ will’ kell him. 
In lis sober senses, the bare idea of a cold bath would 
have shocked him beyond measure: He would s 
soou have thought of flying” 

“You must excuse’ me; but there again you are 
wrong,” ‘Lucy Hamlin, who: seemed to have 
some know of what the Malvern people’call liy- 
dropathy. “Very likely the sudden change and x- 
citement, and one thing and’ another’ may cure hit, 
and make him himself'again. I donot’ wish to inflato 
your mind with fallacious’ but I have met with 
such cases, and I am: sure I sincerely: hope and trust 
‘that this may prove one of them.” 

“You are very kind—very kind, indeed,” said Mary, 
‘pressing her new friend's ‘hand feelingly. 

In the mean time Girling had made great progress. 
He had some “distance to swith, but He accomplished 
\his task to admiration, swimming as: evenly and with 
as much care as if he wereracing fora wager. Ashe 
neared the opposite side of theiriver, his strokes.qrew 
feebler, and it wes evident that-heswam with difficulty. 
Mary was so nervous that she made sure he; was-about 
to sink, and covered her face. with her hands to shut 
out.the heart-rending spectacle.. 

Miss Hamlin was either made of. stern stuff, or she 
did not féel so much interested in the man's fate 8 
Mary, for she gazed unflivohingly and’ watched 
-Girling’s contest. with the tide, with: the greatest ¢x- 


‘pectation. 

When within a fow feet of the:shore; he was cet 
tainly much spent; for.be paddled; first. with one 
hand and:then with the other, in the:wild. manner 12 
which » dog exerts himself on, being thrown into the 
cab be dinggpanddeenvisw,axunhocoeen coms 
and he rom view, soon, hewever, com! 
once more:to the surface, like.a piece of wood throw® 
violently into the river, the lightaess. of which, ia 
comparison to the density of the: water, soon. asserls 
itself, bringing it to the outer air again. 

Bo long did this one-sided battle-last,. that evel 





‘Lucy Hamlin began to entertain-doubts as to Girling’ 
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ultimate safety. She blamed herself in this extremity 
for not having had the sense at first to go down to 
the water-side and call for assistance. It was too late 
now to do so, and all she could do was to offer up a 
fervent prayer for heaven’s mercy, and its gracious 
succour in the hour ef need. ; 

When Miss Hamlin least expected it, Girling’s 
safety was secured. Although he was a considerable 
way from the bank, the river shelved down for 
some distance, and was very shallow. 

His feet touched the bottom ; and, summoning up all 
the strength which yet remained in him, he waded in 
tottering manner towards the shore. The tide was 
runving down, and a few feet of very soft mud had to 
be traversed ; but he had no sooner reached the slimy 
deposit than his strength gave way, and he sank down 
upon the mud, deprived of sense or the power of 

otion. 

Ones assured of his/escape from drowning—a fate 
which «was so imminent just before—Miss Hamlin 
turned her attentionsto Mary, and with a little rough- 
ness, exeusable unter ‘the circumstances, pulled her 
hands from her fage, exclaiming, in:animated tones: 

“ See, see! the is safe. He has reached the at 

t! ” 


“Oh, thank -you, for telling me that!”.,replied 
Mary, gazing in the direction in whieh Migs Hamlin’s 
outstretched hands were pointed. : , : 

“ Don’t thank me,” answered Lucy,.a little sternly. 
“T have mhibeen instrumental in saving your hus- 
band’s lifes Address your gratitudeto a higher power 
than earth -can “boast.” 

Mary felt rebuked, and ‘cast her eyes down on the 


ground in a dejected manner. 
“Stay you-heret ",eried Miss - “while I go 
and seek assistance. “He must not be allowed to 


remain there-any longer.. The mud may chill his 
bones and maké him worse;than ever.” : 
‘Running out-of the h she went down to the 


river by #.smallidape,’ } _ Bhe 
was not long-in making” “understand what | 
she wanted. , . +3 ; sete! 


They had not observed ithe passage df ‘the-viverby® 
Girling, but they were very ready and willing to 
render what assistance they could. 

A boat was instantly launched, and two men started 
to bring back the body of the insensible man. 

It was lucky they lost no time in arriving, for they 
found him half-smothered in foetid and offensive mud. 
They lifted him up and put him in the boat, and when 
they were clear of the mud, they bathed his face with 
water and made him look a little less sepulchral. 
Covering him up with a .common horse-cloth, they 
carried him to his cottage and put him in a bath, ad- 
ministering those cordials which they thought would 
be most efficacious in effecting his recovery. 

When he came to himself he looked round him, 
recognized his wife, spoke kindly to her, drank some 
brandy-and-water, todk some gruel, and almost 
instantly fell asleep. 

He continued in a sound slumber till the next 
morning. 

When he again awoke he was perfectly well. No 
rheumatic pain racked his limbs, and though a slight 
feebleness yet lingered about him, he was more like 
the William Girling of twelve.months before, than he 
had been at any time since his admission to the hos- 
piss after the almost fatal shot which he received in 

is scuffle with Sir Lawrence Allingford. 

It was somewhat strange that aan Girling should 
be recovering from a dangerous illness, the earl should 
be stretched upon a bed of sickness, and continue in 
$0 much danger, that even his own. doctor could not 


tell whether‘he would live,or die. 
Lucy Hamlin was a young lady li with her 
mother, who was a widow. Captain Hamlin had 


fallen in the Crimea, and Mrs. Hamlin bad ever since 
wedded herself to a Jife almost .conventual in. its 
strictness, She never lost an opportunity of doing 
good, and was regarded by all who knew her,as one 
of the most conscientious and truly religious women 
inthe town, Like Victor Hugo’s bishop, . she tried 
by all the means in her power, to be of service to her 
fellow-creatures. She was not a hot goapellas, but she 
was patient, believing, faithful, and much-enduring. 
Her daughter resem her in many respects. She 
Was a little enamoured of the vanities.of the world, 
and did not disdain its pomps. This was only natural 
at her age, and Mrs. Hamlin was sufficiently judicious 
and sensible not to try and repress it. — was 
something, it is difficult to say what, about Mary 
Which. Luey took @ liking to. Eosoes.snt liked her 


because she was miserable, perhaps “because she was 
much-enduring,and bad a, great deal to contend against 
sad put up with, perhaps because she had saved her from 


*2 ignominious doom -and a long imprisonment—we | 
always like those we have befriended; or, perhaps it 
Was on account of some;mysterious sympathy between 
them, Which brought them tagether whether they 
Would or no—some inexplicable magnetism, 

Lucy Hamlin did not..confine.herself to words, she 


made her friendship practical, for she assisted Mary 
Girling in many ways. She sent the boys to school, 
and paid a few little debts that the usually thrifty 
housewife had incurred during her inability to work. 
She helped her nurse her husband, and brought him 
innumerable things which were considered strengthen- 
ing and conducive to his recovery, but she did not 
omit the opportunity of trying to impress Mary with 
a sense of her religious duties, and was much delighted 
to find her an apt pupil. 

William Girling lay upon his bed thankful that he 
was getting well; but utterly oblivious of gratitude 
to that providence which had decreed his convales- 
cence. He tossed about in a state of feverish pm 
waiting impatiently for the time to arrive when 
would be able to get about as he did formerly. “He® 
indulged in day-dreams, and built castles in the air.as’ 
beautiful as those which rise up befere the eyes of 


tired and thirsty travellers in the deserts of the ‘East, jostle ‘by 


Bring an action against them, but not for a specific 
performance of contract, for they never so far com- 
mitted themselves as to give you a legal hold on them. 
Sue them for work and labour, and they will plead 
never indebted. They will evade you by some 
quibble; and if you are dying of want and starvation, 
they will not put themselves out of the way to give 
you the price of the loaf of bread which would save 
your life. 

While yowaremseful to them the case is different. 
They will feast you sumptuously, they will reward 

you liberally ¢if know how to make-a bargain 
ith: J will make you believe that you 
are: X05 fortune; but once try to raise 
ithe water which encompasses it, and 


muthilessly,paab you down again, even at the 


ged himself in the social 
Wile, would he have hesitated 












risk of sy 





or the prairies of the Far West. Be intagined Lady’ 
Brandon once more under his authority, and he y 
tured to himself a still morege@Heu harvest than, 
one he had hitherto reaped. “In point of ; 
could not be said to have garnered itiinto his 
a successful farmer, 


of fruition. 

As long as her ladyshiplived he knew that he could 
never want. His hold over’her was too strong to be 
shaken off, because it ‘ 
appealed to her love, te : 
to her charity, to her 
been vi He held her in the 


ously 
i a — efl..over the prospective 
pinata e Bd eas hn confront her and 


calmly demand the n@f his further silence. He 
; aul during the long, weary 
months of ‘his pr } wondered whether 


thereclf. to Sir Lawrence 
slie:had ‘left the coun- 


‘try tte avoitl this persecutions; wondered if 
fate would be kin more propitious to him than 
it had been before. 

One thing he swore, with a solemnity and fierceness 
with which men never swear unless they are deter- 
mained, and that was, that he would follow Lady 
Brandon from London to Paris, from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, from Marseilles to Alexandria, from thence to 
Suez, and from the Isthmus to the sunny East, before 
he would be baffled. If Europe did not contain her 
he would ransack.Asia,.and if Asia‘was found want- 
ing, he would try if Africa were not more productive. 
Africa, with its swamps and its fevers and its malarias, 
its deadly serpents, its hostile tribes, had no terrors 
for him when engaged in such a pursuit. If that 
immense tract of land which deserves to be called 
Livingstone’s Continent, wasignorant of her presence, 
he would take ship—even if. he had to work his pas- 
sage out—and explore the peopled cities andthe path- 
less wastes of America the vast and wonderful. 

Formerly he had looked upon Lady Blanche simply 
as the man in.the fairy tale looked upon the magic 
goose which laid him golden eg, ow he hated 
her, for she had been the cause of much misery and 
putiorings to him, much despair, much pain and anguish 
of min: 

The doctor whom Miss Hamlin had called in told 
him he would be himself again after.a few weeks’ care 
and rest, and during that time William Girling luxu- 
riated in the idea that he would be able at the gaa 
tion of the given time to commence his pursuit of her 
ladyship. fore he started on the or of ex- 
ploration, he,deemed it advisable to,endeavour to un- 
ravel the mystery in which his wife resolutely. per- 
sisted in wrapping the fate of the. child, who in distent 
days was destined to be Earl of Brandon, and heir to 
all that large estate known as Kirkdale, together with 















many others. , 
Lady Brandon, with all her pride and haughty in- 
dependence, was .but puny and insignificant in Gir- 


ling’s hands. He had the knowledge of her. misdeeds, 
and with that knowledge he yon, crush her, ever- 
whelm, her, and grind her down into the very dust, 
As he indulged these thoughts, he contemplated.s 
glorious future for himeelf,.and hig nature was auffi- 
ciently bad and dastardly to encourage an evil comnen: 
tion, whieh had for its purport the. banishment of , 
wife, from his;gociety in that day .of bia proaperdiy, ; 


Girling had latterly become one of those men in 
in whose composition .gratitude,does nok, You 
may work for them, slave for them, devete your whole 
life to them—and what is the result? will 


they ;give you for it? In what way will they re- 
wardyou? When you are no.longer useful to them 
—when, like an old blood-horse that has won.many.a 
race in;its,time, you ask 4o.be put in the paddock to 
end -your,days in idleness,.they tell you to.go about 
your business: if you.think ,yourvelf ill-treated, you 






















> Mparified by a, They be- 
narod more: ate. for others, . the rca 
pride whichaneagy \ in inepiresiin most of us is 
toned. down; ig became more egotistic than 
t .of the aggrandizement of 
hennade Rimedif.a sort of animated Car 
hywrith huge ~svheels, ‘beneath which he 
migtind into powderall those whom it 
thim to.remove from his path. 
4to-make his wife one of those. 
eb 'ito William Girling had appeared so 
long, and pret, wom without a turning, at last 
evidenced thatiitwwas not a straight{line, but simply an 
elongated with a curve at the end of it. 

He became.convalescent, and as soon as he was able 
to walk about, he watched his {wife with the activity 
of @ detective. He noticed one morning that she 
dressetl herself and said that she did not expect she 
should be home till the afternoon or the evening. 

It at once occurred to Girling that Mary was going 
to see the child. He took no notice of her declaration, 
contenting himself with hoping that she ‘might enjoy 
herself, and requesting that she would return as 
quickly as she could, as he. had no doubt he should 
feel lonely without her. 

Mary had no sooner Jeft the house than Gitling put 
on his hat and followed her at a distance. She looked 
behind her more than once, but as if he hed anticipated 
her doing so, Girling slipped into some angle of the 
wall, or, hid himself within some doorway. 

He had expected that she would seek the raflway 
station and travel into the country, but ‘instead of 
doing so, she quickly walked through the town, ag if 
she were going to Isleworth. A tract ofopen country 
lay before her, and after a journey of about ap hour's 
duration, she stopped ata “house, which stood by 
itself in the midst of a flat country, It had the usual 
amount of barns, cowsheds, and other conveniences 
for cattle around it, and-there was a neat little garden 
in front, which looked ,as if it were tended with 
sedulous care by those to whom it belonged. 

Mary lifted the latch which was attached ‘to the 

te and entered. Girling remained outside; he 
thought it would be imprudent forhim to venture any 
farther. ‘Turning abruptly to the left he sought the 
farm-yard and accosted one.of two men who .were 
threshing corn in a barn. 

“ Good, morning,” he said. 

“Morning, master,” replied the,man. 

“Gota head of corn here.” 

“ Yes; it ain't Lad.as the corn goes. 

‘How are the potatoes?” ~ 

“*Taters is tidy.” 


“It’s warm.” 
“I won't say, it's cold,” allel the man, Jaying into 
the wheat with renewed vehemence, 

“Barley looking. np?” asked Gi 

“ Out and housed week or mare. 

“Oh! and oats?” 

“ Same as last year.” 

“t You've nothing to, grumble at, then? ” 

“The man laid down his flail. and looking sedately at 
Girling, said : 

“Nothing to grumble at? “Did you ever, hear ef a 
vearmer who hadn't? No, you. didn’t, cbleos 
of Sir Rabert,Peel and -free trade, we don’t get the 

tices we used to. The country is not. whatit. was. 
t wheat, forty, shillings aquarter.” 
ling. ing-at.the entrance to fon Yaen, 
and boing unable to reply to the energetic remark 
the man, turned his attention from the pdlished figor, 
upon which the wheat was threghed, to the farmyar 

While his eyes were wandering from;pigs to cows, 
and from cows:-te horses, and from ‘horses to avery 
fine specimen,of mules, he caught sight of achild about 
three years old, toddling with some,,diffigulty.ayer a 


ever, 
him 
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treacherous looking heap of straw. He left the barn and 
advanced towards him. A suspicion entered his mind 
that he was beholding the child whom he had rescued 
from an untimely death, when its aunt, Lady Blanche 
Brandon, had condemned it to death. 

It was a manly-looking little fellow, and having 
surmounted the difficulty of the straw, came to Girling, 
and looking at him suspiciously, made his way towards 
the barn. 

Girling stopped him, by saying: 

“Well my little man, where are you going ? ” 

The boy fixed his eyes upon him as if he were not 
sure whether it would not be derogatory to his dignity 
to answer him, and said: 

“T want to see the fashing; I don’t want to ’peak 
to you,” 

“Why not? Don't you like me?” said Girling, 
smiling. 

“T don’t know you; and my mamma, who comes 
to seé me every month, says I must not. speak to people 
F don’t know,” replied the child, biting his thumb. 

“Well, you're a fine boy for your age,” said Girl- 
ing, following the little fellow to the barn, whither he 
had toddled. 

When he arrived theré he stood still and watched 
the strokes of ‘the ‘flails as they descended upon the 
unresisting corn. 

“ Your child, sir?” inquired Girling of the man to 
whom he had first spoken. 

“ No, master.” 

“Not yours?” 

“No ohild of mine,” he replied, testily. 

“ Oh, belongs to the honse, I suppose?” 

“It don’t beléng to the house neither.” 

It’s a stranger, then ?” 

“No; it ain't a stranger.” 

“ Relation, perhaps? ”, , : 

“ Wrong again, master,” replied the man. ‘“ It ain't 
even’a cousin German:”*' ~~ , 

“ Priend of the family ?.” 

“ Not it.” 

“What is it, then?” ¢ 

“ Only a lodger,” replied 'Girling’s informant. 

“ A lodger ?” ; J 

“Yes. Some ‘un pays so much a month for its 
keep and that, and—he passed his hand over his fore- 
ao to keep his hair out'of hiseyes—and that’s what 
it is.” 

“ What's his name?” 

“Dunno his right name: call him Thoftus hére.” 

“Theophilus, I suppose you mean?” said Girling, 
with a smile, arising from superior intelligence. 
“Don't mean nothing of ‘the sort.” 
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An emphatic whack with the flail. 

“If you like to call him Peter, there’s no hinderixng 
of you.” 

Another whack. 

“TJ didn’t mean any offence,” Girling said, depreca- 
tingly. 

“None taken when there’s none meant,” answered 
the man, laconically. 

“Come here, Theophilus,” exclaimed Girling. 

The boy hesitated, and walked towards the corn- 
threshers. 

“Come along!” continued Girling, “ I shall not 
hurt you.” 

“* What do you want? ” asked the boy, timidly. 

“T want to speak to you, my little man.” 

“Come inside to my mamma, then.” 

“Presently. Come to me first.” 

“ No,” replied the child, turning shrinkingly away. 

“He won't speak to strangers,” said the farmer to 
Girling. ° 

“ Won't he?” 

“ Not a bit of it. He's as proud as a king.” 

“Does he like you?” 

“Why, yes. He's took kindly to mé, because I’m 
about the ) orn and that makes a difference.” 

* So it does.” 

“You'd come along with me, Theophilus, wouldn't 
you?” 
wae if I didn’t like,” said the child, tossing his 


“There's a spirit for you, master,” cried the man. 
“ What do you think o’ that? Oh! he's a chip o’ the 
old block, a thorough-bred chip, I warrant you.” 

“ Bat,” said Girling, caustically, “ you don’t bappen 
to know what block he is @ chip of.” 

“ What matters? he’s true blue,” replied the man. 

“ Good-bye, Theophilus! I hope ‘we shall be better 
friends when we next meet,” exclaimed Girling. 
7 Prt replied the child, without holding out his 


“So that’s the future’ Earl of Brandon,” thought 
Girling, as he Jeft the farm=yard, .“ Well, I won’t say 
that there isn’t sometliing in blood after all.” . 

He thought it would be better for him to get away, 
in case his-wife stiould see him and take measures to 
remove the child and place it somewhere else.’ As 
long.as the boy was where he was at present, Girling 
did not care, because he could put his hand upon him at 
any moment. 

He reached home a long time before his wife, and 
asked her on her arrival whether she had enjoyed her 
exoursion. ‘She replied.in the affirmative. 

“ Why did you not take me?” he said. 










“A wife cannot take her husband everywhere,” was 
the evasive reply. 

“ Do I know your friends?” 

“T think not.” “" 

“Where do they live?" 

“ Some way from here.” 

“Where?” Girling inquired, with .a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. 

“T shan’t tell_you,” replied Mary, petulantly, raz- 
ning up-stairs with the children so as to avoid further 
questioning. 

“ She will not trust me,” thouglit Girling, “and she 
is not worthy of my confidence. I¢ is fortunate for me 
that I have out-witted her. Let her live in an at- 
mosphere of confidence. It will be easy for me to 
awaken her when I choose.” 

Mary Girling’s hand was well once more, and she 
could work as she had been accustomed to before her 
accident. With what she earned and with Miss Lucy 
Hamlin’s timely loans, she continued to get on very 
well. She bad hoped to have kept William at home, 
but she was disagreeably surpfised one morning when 
he asked her for some money, announcing his inten- 
tion of going to town. 

“To town, William?” she exclaimed., 

“Yes. I have business there.” 

“Of what kind?” 

“ Never you mind. It is business that will bring {a 
some money.” 

“But we do not want any.” 

“Oh! don't we?” he said, mockingly. “ I think we 
do. “We certainly have enough to buy bread with, 
but we are living from hand to. mouth. I should like 
to see things a little more settled. Give me the money. 
Any silver you have will do.” 

“T would rather you stayed at home,” said Mary. 

“'That does not matter.’ I watt to go, and I mean 
going.” ' 

Mary reluctantly gave him the money he asked for. 

“That's right, my girl,” he exclaimed. “Iam £0- 
ing to'meke a thousand times’as much as this. You 
don’t suppose I can ‘live upon you and your exertions 
all my life,do you?” ~~ 
She said faintly “no,” though she wished with all 
lier heart he would’ be centent, to do so. 

William Girling put on his hat, walked to the sta- 
tion, and set out on his travels to find Lady Blanche 
Brandon, now Mrs. Reginald Welby. For although 
she might still have called herself Lady Blanche, she 
refused to do so. People aseribed her reluctance to do 
80 from diffidence, but she had reasons of her owo 
which they did not wot of. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 
—_——__@————. 
CHAPTER XVIL 
No power achieved either by arms or birth, 
Equal love's empire. Waller, 

Nicur after night, throughout the whole of Isola’s 
absence, the same supernatural persecutions were re- 
peated, the same attempt to extract from Fontaine ® 
pledge that she should never return to the shelter of 
his roof, but without effect. 

The draft of his will, was clearly copied, and he 

placed it in his desk with the original, intending ia 
a short time to.go.and have it formally engroseed by a 
lawyer. A few days afterwards he again sought for 
them to make some trifling alterations, and buth papers 
were found torn into fragments, which were scattered 
over the bottom of the desk. 
_ That night his familiar told him that he had done 
it; that he would find means to destroy every. instru- 
ment which alienated from Savella any portion of the 
property which was justly hers. 

Fontaine had fallen into the habit of replying to the 
voice as if the speaker were a tangible presence, and 
he resentfully said: 
see will place my will where even you cannot reach 
j ” 

“" response a mocking laugh came, followed by the 
words : 

“Try it—try it, Claude,.and see if you.can find a 
spot into which I shall be unable to penetrate,” 

The night-side of nature. had always possessed a 
mystic attraction to Fontaine, as it has for most 
imaginative persons; and terrible as this visitation 
was, he was gradually becoming accustomed to its 
nightly presence, and indifferent to its threats, 

_He was firmly resolved that no power should induce 
him to give up the child he bad reared, and loved as 
his own; and in his heart, he derided the thought that 
the commands of @ phaptom could induce him to. com- 
mit such an injustice. 

The will was again written and placed in an iron 
chest, in the closet in his own room; he carried the 
key coustantly about his person, yet three days after- 
ward, when he sought for it, that. he might take it 
with him, be found it destroyed, as tle other, had, been. 

A thorough examination of. the lock conyinced him 
that it had not been tampered with; but, strange as 
the occurrence was, Fontaine still persevered in carry- 
at out his original intention. A skeleton, to, be 

led out, was. sent to his lawyer, with.eu urgent re- 
quest that he would have it ready for signature atthe 





[| MR. FONTAINE FINDS HIS NIECE. | 


end of a week, when he would be in town to complete 
the business before competent witnesses. 

During the absence of Isola, Savella endeared her- 
self to Fontaine very much ; she accompanied him in 
his daily walks. 

Seated in a large chair, with his noble head bowed 
upon his hands, Fontaiue listened to the wild German 
airs she played, and visions of the Hartz mountains, 
with all their legends of diablerie, arose before him. 
His brother and himself liad lingered long in Germany 
before visiting Italy; and that happy time, each hour 
of which was filled with some new and delightful im- 
pression, came back to him with vivid power. He 
lived those days over and over again in memery, and 
vainly tried to. cast. into oblivion all that followed 
them. 

Autumn, with its gorgeous beauty, and days of 
serene grandeur, had set in. The mountains were 
bathed in purple mist, through which the changing 
foliage gleamed like brilliant jewels. The frost king 
had already breathed upon it, and like the princess in 
the fairy tale, whose words were pearls and diamonds, 
his magic breath had scattered ruby, emerald and 
topaz hues over every portion of tle beautiful val- 
ley. 

One afternoon, Fontaine was detained from home 
several hours later than usual, and returning deeply 
depressed in spirits, he yearned for his usual consola- 
tion—music; but on inquiring for his niece, he was 
told that she had gone out for a walk. 

After alfew restless turns through the hall, he again 
threw on his hat, and took the pathway which he had 
observed Savella always pursued of late when she 
set out for her afternoon walk. It wound over the 
hill and descended on the other side into a deep, 
romantic dell, through which a narrow stream rip- 


pled. 

The: woodland had been cleared of underbrush, and 
rustic seats were placed at intervals beneath the trees. 
Fontaine had proceeded half a mile without encoun- 


tering any one, and began to think Savella must have 
taken another path, when the sound of voices struck 
upon his ear. ‘The speakers were sheltered bebind a 
clump of bushes;: but a few rapid steps. brought the 
intruder in full view of the two who fancied themselves 
secure from observation. 

Savella was seated in a grape-vine chair, formed by 
twisting the long pendulous branches together, and at 
her feet reclined Philip Vane, resting his head against 
the side of. her rustic seat, and holding her’ hand 

in both his own. 

He, was spe king earnestly and passionately, and 
the expression of the girl's, face fully revealed what 
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was passing in herheart. Fontaine read its meaning 
in one rapid glance, and then strode forward, crashing 
the fallen leaves beneath his tread. 

Savella looked up, uttered a faint cry, and Philip 
sprang to his feet to confront the angry face that 
glared on him with bitter contempt. 

“ So—o—Mr. Vane condescends to amuse his lei- 
sure hours by attempting to beguile another unsus- 
pecting heart to love him. I ask you, sir, if it is the 
part of an honourable man to enter my grounds with- 
out my knowledge, aud meet my niece in this clan- 
destine manner? ” 

Philip recovered his natural audacity, and he coolly 
said : 

“ My first meeting with Miss Fontaine was acci- 
dental, I assure you.. Since that happened, as I was 
no longer a welcome visitor in your house, I have 
availed myself of such chances as offered themselves 
to see your niece, To-morrow I should have waited 
on you to offer my proposals. in form, as Miss FPon- 
taine has just honoured me by accepting me as her 
future husband.” 

Fontaine listened to this address in indignant ser- 
prise. He turned to his niece and sternly asked : 

“ Savella, can this be true? Have you so recklessly 
disobeyed my express wishes as to suffer your heart to 
be won bya man: [ assured you would never be ac- 
ceptable to me?” 

She looked up appealingly, and faltered: 

“Oh, Uncle Claude, I loved Philip from the first 
moment I saw him. It was my fate, and I could 
not evade it. I know that I have done wrong; but 
he loves me, and—and I will never marry any one 
but him.” 

Her uncle scorufully said : 

“ Doubtless Mr. Vane has induced you to believe 
that he adores you; but it is not very long since 
he came to:me and professed the same feelings for 
another. I cannot understand the facility with which 
his affections have been transferred from her to you; 
yet why do I say so? for I am afraid that I do com- 
prehend it but too well.” 

“ Philip never loved Isola,” Savella passionately 
exclaimed. ‘‘ He has told me so, and I: believe 
him,” 

A glance of contempt from Fontaine's eyes flashed 
over Philip. of 

He almost cowered beneath it; but he retained suf- 
ficient self-contryl to speak calmly. 

“‘ Miss Fontaine speaks the truth, sir; it. was but a 
fancy I had. for another, but for Savella I feel the 
‘only true affection I have ever known. I do not 
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I have some time desired, to express my real senti- 
ments.” 

“Philip Vane, your audacity passes beyond all 
bounds,” said Fontaine, haughtily. “Do you suppose 
that 7 am not aware how much Ee ae 
worth? Can I not measure yourwerldly i, its 
just standard? Savella, when this man 
Isola would not iaherit my property, he deserted ag ; 
and in this brief spaee.of time he to. have 

attached himself to you witha of.ardour unfelt 
for her. Judge for yourself if-he wouldnot be equally 
faithless to you if the smiles.of fortmne should’ foraske 


ou.” 

“Oh! uncle Clan Boose Savella, “do mot 
speak so, for I love him—J Jove him, I ah and I 
shall die if Iam separated ‘fromhim! “No,mo—he 
never loved Isola; he.loves:me,:me—only me /” 

There was such 6 ‘burst .of passionate feeling 
in her voice, that Fontaine was touched. Hemore 
gently said: 

“ Poor-child! you,:too, mene eee 
of a man whese great personal attractions «ere 
only recommendation. ‘Bat I te ae amd 
Savella, at.all hazards.” 

Then turning toward Philip Vane, he:went on : 

“Mr. Vane, if anything covld havesadded to —_ 
distaste I have “for you, it’is tthe knowledge that‘in 
this underhanfiwmanner you have attempted to win | 
your way into my family. I decline accepting yousasi 
a suitor to my ieee, in time, I believe.she wil} be: 


induced to listen to reason, and give up.aamanwrho,/I j-seading 


am convinced, seeks her for her worldly vadvantages 


alone.” 

‘Speak, Savella"said (Philip, insolenthy ; “shalt 
be so? You emp mot dlependent gee 
Your inheritamee is your own; aad 
independent in fortune :to Mft me sbove the-eusp 
of the interested motives which Mir Fonteinadaes the, 
puted to me. 
aware of the real natnre of the obstacle that ilies bel ‘have 
tween us; and you have seen that’Isola now only 


regards me in the light of am old‘ftiend. Accept or}. 


reject me at once, for on ne new eke 
future relation toeach other” 

His magnetic eyes 
will enthralled her, and she made a step’ ‘omeatalaat 
her hand in his, and fervently said : 

“ Philip, Z believe in your truth—in the nobility of 
your soul, and I will love you to the end. Opposition 
will only strengthen my resolve to be yours—yours 
through all.” 

“You . hear, sir!” said Philip, triumphantly. But 
Fontaine, with a gesture of haughty disdain, drew 
Savella away from him, and held her to his side by 
throwing his arm around her. 

“Philip Vane,” he sternly said, ‘‘ lam responsible 
for the welfare of my brother’s child till she has at- 
tained years of discretion. I am her legal guardian, 
and, until she is of age, her fortune is under my con- 
trol. To you I will never surrender a penny till that 
time expires ; and I forbid you to approach her.as a 
suitor. In the interim, if she does not discover for 
herself how fajse and hollow are your professions of 
love, she »will possess but.little of the foresight of the 
race from which she sprang. There lies your path, 
air, and here lies ours. I could wish that they might 
never cross again in this life. Goodevening. Come, 
Savella, the sun is sinking, and we are far from 


He would have drawn her away, but she eluded his 
clasp, sprang toward Philip, and burying her bead in 
his bosom, exclaimed with passionate fervour : 

“Oh! my Philip—my beloved, my adored—believe 
him not. My ‘heart will bé trueto you; they shall 
never, never separate me from you! I will close my 
ears and heart to every insinuation against you. We 
shali find means to meet, we shall be- happy together 

et.” 

’, “TI believe so, my precious Savella—my epee 
bride, my future wife,” he tenderly responded; and 
when wore tg er and forcibly drew Savella 
from his embrace, he defiantly said: 

“Leave us, Mr. Vane; ‘your —— are nothing 
to me ; and if this unbappy gir refuses to listen to 
her best friends, she will surely plunge into a sea of 
wretchedness, from which no effort of mine can.extri- 
cate her. A few weeke of happy illusion, followed by 
years of neglect and misery, must be her inevitable 
fate as your wife.” 

He again encircled the form of Savella with his 
strong arm, and almost supported her faltering steps 
as. be moved away with her. She looked back at 
Philip as long as it was possible to do so, and the:ex- 
pression of her eyes confirmed what her lips had first 
uttered, 

Philip watched them a few moments, and then a 


I have told you that Ilove you; syou rons, a ‘ 


it happy or miserable, she shall yet become my 
wife.” 


Then he fell intoa fit of musing. 

“How lovely Isola looked :this morning op I 
ventured to call at the ies and show, 
treated «me, 
been an 
to 
it? 


She was as Pes chad 
vere ore ms angthing-40 ‘MaeDere-, 
watching us, 2: wight shave-wentnred.on «av. al- 

ie 2 bh then wonder. how.she-svould have re- 
ceived thew: I wish the Italian had never 
come between as! :She loves like a tigress, and’I. 
know she will be | jealous if I even speak 
toanother woman. ‘Heigho! fate played me a shabby 
trick:when she forced me to exchange the true gold 
fora poor counterfeit. Yet I ama wretch to think 
thus of poor Savella, Poor! no-=rieh—tich in youth, 
imypassion, in the possession of the -Whele Fountains 


————<————_~. 
scarcely be permitted to approach her in that Charac: 
Give me a promise that you will wait till yoy ws 
attained that age before bestowing your hand op rn 
Vane, and I Poth myself that if you are both ail 

faith{ul to eac' | other, I will withdraw my oppositi, 
4o<your union.” . 
ella’s face brightened, and she warmly gai; 

“You are my own good ‘unl @ Clamde again! py, 
I-must consult with Philip Toe cnet his consent | 
ee cies Se a's & promise, I 
have-eensented:to.marry b ‘ead dt he’ is dissatisiieg 
to await so long, <eannot do what: sat make him yy. 
psbsaldigedah ta gour Sight. “kcancle, yan ary 

our sight, Bitsy an 

know how ' love him, pee = 

“ Poor, de! @hild!” "eating, coteapan 


ately, “ig ga ing ap th sing yu Vi Wi 





estate. Philip V: are a fogl, and-an ungrateful | y: 
one, too, to dare to: thus.” 

He strode ‘toward the:tree to whieh his horse 
fastened, and mounting, dashed off in:the direction of 
Duzslora, to:tell Ghis mother how he had sped in ‘his 

nna 
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prema the seas, and regaon 
‘et thoushalt saenqostanionne. ; 

“Werttho meantime, Fontaine moved inte divestion’ 

f the ‘house, stil] sustaining Savella, che ae 


ashort distance, she extricated herself 
chimerm, and resentfully said : 
ag Snasno® oto-walk ialene, uncle. Tilo mat 


secret With a lover of whom you were aware I could 
never appr ove.” 

“ And why will-you not ve him?” she im- 
petuously burst forth. “He is all that.a,reasonable 
person can ask—noble in mind, beautiful as a demi- 
gol, attached to me tenderly. I love ‘him, Uncle 
Claude; I tell yousagain that I. love him to sucha 
degree that I would cling to him even in. death. De- 
ception was foreed on me, because he.was not: welcome 
im your house. We first met by accident, but .after- 
ward, I confess that I again sought that spot every 
afternoon that I might look upon. him, from:whom you 
nor any one else shall sever me.” 

Fontaine saw that inher present state of excitement 
remonstrance would be useless, and he only said: 

“T shall take care ‘that these clandestine meetings 
sha]l take place. no more. Ifyou marry Philip Vane, 
it must be without my consent, for it will never be 
given tosucha union. To-morrow, if you were be- 
reft.of fortune, he would desert you; !Ivcan no 
confidence.in.a man who has proved :hi as un- 
principled as he has.” 

Savella turned.on him with flashing eyes and pant- 
ing breath. 

“ Uncle, hear me, and feel that I speak :the :trath. 
I shall die if I am separated from Philip. J-love him, 
to.that that if J had the certainty that my 
wealth could purchase his hand, I would give my last 
pound to gain it, hoping that, in-time, :my devotion 
would meet its reward. But I know that:you wrong 
him, for: he has.given me such of this attach- 
ment, that I should be base to.doubt him.” 

“ Very lately he gave the same to.another;” 
Fontaine, “‘and do you think that in ‘the ‘brief: space 
of three months a Leart worth having can detach itself 
anes ye ga enshrine a second ‘idol in her 

‘He never traly loved Isola. He ‘has told: me of 
the fascination she at onetim d.over iim, but 
until he saw me his heart was never really touched. 
I know that I.am notas lovely as‘Isola,'but it» is not 
the most beautiful women that-are:the:best! beloved.” 

“ Ave you aware that Philip and Isola: have .grown 
up together? that he-has been attached :to ‘her resent 
et os that’ they rtially ved 

“ Yes—I know t vere ‘pa: uosted 

together, and that he regarded her as a sister. | 





-and girls who.are reared 


with each other.” 
“ Tum afraid these two aid, :in: spite:of: tier 
‘testations:to the contrary; but Isola ie far beyoud hk 





triumphant smile broke over his lips. He-muttered: 
“I have paid you back for:your insulting dismissal 
of thi Eine ei to Isola, and I will repay you for 
‘hat: girl will blindly do what I bid her; I 


voae Bled” ? Saediniederatan you hall » “ 


hilip Vane: while I aay legal pore: 
chithese read I must guai 


ou are my 


y repeated : 

“Shall not!” a | walked. on beside’ him in utie 
they gained.the house. -§ Up the 
ome rapinly past Somerton anithens ‘sunt, 
wang to return. Senora Roselli 


and said: 
phastbeen doing nothing to diy 
, Tsemmaeonstomed to the outbreais 
bat hoped cho woul Decon her guari 





hket0 you,and I trust you 
=A enariee necessity of 
between the 

rton, Senor 

flosed.-tbe door alter 


cawbat I have to 


 oMadam,”. sesumntltee 
i-'|-tell-you Stirs tata to you. ‘J-trust that you 


have not‘encouraged my niece to disobey my wishes 
with regard to young Vane. When they have metat 
the houses of my friends, have you remarked that his 
attentions to her were those of a lover?” 

“ Certainly not. .They ,have, not been so marke 
as those of ‘half-a-dozeu other gentlemen; ani | 
have not thought of “‘him’in that “light. I trust that 
Savella has not given‘him “encouragement to hope for 
success,” 

*On the contrary, they are: plighted lovers. | 
went out this afternoon to seek my nieoe, and found 
her with Philip Vane. They havethus met for many 
weeks past, and she openly her determination 
to marry him.” 

His eyes were fixed upon her face, and he saw fron 
its expression that she was even more ‘dismayed at 
this disco’ discovery than he ‘had ‘been. She vehemently 
@ 

“ She shall not, she must ‘not ‘mar her destiny in 
such @ manner! The false -gitl! How completely 
“she has deceived me! She:has spéken of this Vane # 
openly—condemned his conduct~so freely—that I 
never imagined she had any regard for‘him.” 

“Regard is a ‘faint -word, ‘madam, «in this case. 
‘Savells cherishes & headlong: passion’ for‘him, and, un- 

less‘we find ‘means to restrain'‘her, she will rush into 
his arms in defiance of ua all. ®he ‘has told me s 
«mueh ‘herself.” 

‘Inher anger‘ the -signora ‘forgot ‘her usual caution. 
She violently said: 

“I will lock her ‘up. ‘I will give her only bread 
and water to live on till she comes to her senses. How 
dare she defy me thus?” 

“ Softly—softly, madam. In my house I cannot 
“permit such extreme measures ‘to be use ;.nor are 
they often of much:avail. By ‘tenderness and persua- 
‘sion ‘this headstrong girl may be led to do what is 
right ; ‘but she will: woveegeitiven into'terms. I em 
\giad’to see that»you are-as-much op to ‘such 
-wnionas I am,-end‘] ask you to use-your tiieense % 
bring her back*to reason. Just now the glamour of 
OSs pide aa ail sense of right in her mind.” 

te. teeter ‘Twill -aid “you sin-every 

Savelia-is yet too -yeung to give her 

ieee ‘one,” she ‘more coolly 6] -was 80 

‘| astonished and exasperated by ‘her’ meio. fin ‘that 1 


“We georthrmerhge a other now-with reference 1 
is | this affair, Be gentle with Savélla, ‘I entreat, for she 








Teach now. She has no! herself from the 
blight.of such love as dis, since she learned to com- 
prehend Philip's true character. ‘You are yet/too, 
young to marry any one, ‘Savdlla; at seventeen a 


is ina state-of excitement that will not’ bear incress- 
ing. TM we-win ‘her over -at all, it ‘must be through 
kindness.” 


“J shall remember ; I will-go'to her‘at once.” 





hold ‘her fate in the heliow of my ‘hand, and)be | git] diten aecepts a lover ‘who iat tweuty sould 


‘As the senora ‘passed ‘out: a-figere flitted ‘from the 
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ide of the door, and she found Somerton awaiting 
7 the hall. Hespoke rapidly in Italian: 
ar overheard all; and the wretched girl has baffled 
all at plans. I tell you that you may as well speak 
to the raging winds when the storm is at its height 
and command them to cease blowing; as to hope to 
wrest Savella from the man on whom she has set her 
heart. Why have you not kept a stricter watch over 


” 
ees I not done-'my best? But she lias: basely 
deceived me from the first. I onee accused her of at- 
tempting to attract this Vane, and she asserted that 
she only wished to avenge’ his desertion of Isola by 
drawing him on to ® proposal which she would reject. 
Yet she has seoretly met him; she has promised to 
parry him. Ob! but he talks of gentleness, tender- 
ness, and all that namby-pamby stuff. Hedon’t know 
Savella as we do, or he would adopt more stringent 
nres.” 

mc Why, what can any of'usdo? If she will marry 
him, she will, you know'as well as I do. I tell’ you 
we had best make up our minds to keep fair’ with 
Vane, for he will reap the reward of all’ we have done 
for her. Let him purchase our consent to the mar- 
riage, by a’ sufficient annuity, to enable us to return 
to Italy‘and live in comfort there, We do not care | 
particularly about leaving Savella behind, I am sure.” 

“Why do you talk thus?” she fiercely. asked: 
“With my consent, Savella shall never marry him 
nor avy other man in this stupid country. Asa last 
resource to prevent it, I will——” 

She paused and regarded him fixedly. Somerton 
understood: the meaning of that look, and hastily 


said: 

“You will dono such thing. You would ruin all, 
for that would be fatal to our hopes. I know it would; 
and if you attempt'such a thing, I will desert a sink~ 
ing ship, and you may swim to shore if you'can.” 

After a few moments of thought, her passion abated, 
and she replied : ‘ 

“T believeryou are right. ‘Such a course would be 
injudicious ; so I must go up to her, but/not to soothe 
her, and play patience; as Mr. Fontaine recommends. 
I fancy if he could witness some:of the scenes between 
us, he would be astonished ; but not so much at: my 
violence as'at Savella’s, for‘he knows me of old; but 
he has yet to learn that she is as turbulent in her tem~ 
per as ever I:have been.” 

“Do not let your auger get the better of your pra- 
dence this time,” was his parting caution, as Senora 
Roselli left. him to seek the apartmert of her nieee. 

She found Savella' walking up and ‘down the floor 
weeping, and wringing her hands ‘as if in despair. 

The senora advanced deliberately towards her, and 
stood confronting her. Their eyes. met; and Savella 
imperiously said ; 

“Get out of my path; don’t'come near me'now, for 
Tam not in a mood to be talked to now by-any one.” 

“ And least of all by me,”"was the Tejoinder. 
“But I havecome here to speak witl you, and I mean 
todoit. If you are Claude Fontaine’s heiress, you 
are also the child I rescued from poverty; and: reared 
asmy own. If you owe'im nothing, you’ owe me a 
debt you can never repay, yet: you are; making no 
efort to do'so, You are’ circumventing’ me at every 
turn, and running contrary to my: dearest: ‘wishes. 
You know that I would sooner lay you in your grave 
than have you'marry in this dull country, yet’ you 
have practised the vilest deceit toward me, and® you 
are ready to throw youself away: on: this: insignificant 
Vane, because he has a pretty face, and: talks non- 
sense to you. I @: more from you than: this 
stupidity, Savella.” 

The girl listened to this torrent of words with a 
curling lip and frowning brow : 

“Ido not know why you should have expected 
better fruit from the training I have received. You 
have taught: me nothing good—nothidg true; To 
Serve your interests. and my own was the one idea in- 
culeated, to the exclusion of every‘other. I have al- 
ways yielded to you till now; butin this Iwill not:be 
dictated to. I: am rich—Philip Vane: loves: me; and 
the man I have: choses shall not be frowned: on: by 
you, if he is by my unelev” 

" defianes: to my face! How: dare 
to me thus, you wretched girl!” Her . choked 
gent Savella-retorted!: 

am not wretched—D am supremely: blessed in 
the love I have accepted with my whole heart; and I 
defy-you, Mr, Somerton, my uncle, the whole world; 
‘o break my plighted troth!’ You have the trath now, 
= Bianca, and:you. are’ welcome to make the most 


Senora Roselli threw herself upon #chair; 
With the rage: that: filled her: After's straggle 
herself, she again spoke : 
The proverbwhich says, ‘ Pat a beggar om 


speak 


some day fill; and now you turn on me and defy me. 
But I have power over your fate of which you are 
not aware, and if you persist in thisinsanity, I may be 
driven to use it. In such an extremity, I de not know 
what I may not be tempted to do.” 

Savella listened to her last words with evident in- 
credulity. She-proudly said : 

“T owe you' something for the sacrifices you say 
you have made on my account, but money can repay 
you for them. I am not'# niggard, and you shall 
have back tenfold what you’ have spent on me. In 
my childhood you tyrannized over me; you bent me 
to your will by the strong hand of oppression; but I 
am now free to act as I please, and I refuse any longer 
to be dictated to by you. Use the power at which 
you hint; and see how easily I will baffle it.” 

The senora began to comprehend that Fontaine 
was right; if Savella was won over it must'be through 
persuasion; and she most unwillingly’ changed her 
tactics: She-burst into tears, and sobbed : 

“T hoped that: some tendernessfor me, who have 
been more than a mother to you, was left in your 
heart, Savella; but. I see that I: was mistaken. You 
think only of yourself, and I'am nothing to you. If I 
have the power to injure you; I would never exert it, 
you know full weil, and that is why you treat me thus. 
It will break my heart to. see you'make so: contemp- 
tible a marriage as this, when so brilliant a career lies’ 
before you. Only consent to be guided by me for a 
few months, and I promise-everything that your heart 
can desire.” 

“Tt desires but one thing; and that you Have set 
yourself against. I knowthat you wish to secure my 
property, and to returm to Italy; but my uncle will 
not surrender it till I am of age, and I no longer 
desire to leave this country: Your aspirations toward 
a union with a man of high rank in Italy have no at- 
tractions for me. I would refuse the hand of an em- 
peror if Philip Vane held out his little finger to me 
and said ‘come with me.’ I would go to him—I would 
cling to him, and glory in my choice.” 

Senora Roselli was in-despair. She arose and said: 

“ Dull and obstinate, I: have always known you-to 
be, but'this stupidity surpasses belief. The man will 
squander the money for which he is ready to sell him- 
self, and break your heart by his indifference. All 
my ‘efforts to restore you ‘to your rights will only end 
in consummating your wretchedness: But I will, at 
least; perform my duty toward-you. You will be per- 
mitted to walk out no moré alone, andthe most watch- 
ful duenna was vever more rigid in her guardianship 
than I will be over you: Your uncle has delegated 


this tack to-me; and I stall perform it with # strictness | 


which will leave you no chance'to:communicate with 
Pre 


your lover. 

Savella smiled disdainfally: 

“ Perform your part: of! the comedy, Aunt Bianca; 
but'do not’ forget'that “love laughs at locksmiths.’ I 
shall find’ the means to communicate with Philip in 
spite of you. You cannot ‘shut me up, and’ keep me 
entirely out of society. If I can‘no longer meet him 
in the woodland; I can. seo him in the houses I visit, 
as I have hitherto done. Give up this contention, 
aunt, and leave me to take my own way, for I warn 
you that I'will have it‘at the risk of my life.” 

“Hard-hearted, ungrateful girl!” burst’ from the 
lips of the enraged senora, and she: rushed: from the 
room to seek her confidant, and inform him. of what 
had passed in the interviews 

Savella locked her door, washed away ‘the traces’ of 
her tears, and sat down beside the window to contem- 
platea miniature of Philip which he lad that day 


her, 

She refused to appear at supper, and spent the time, 
tillalate hour, in writing to Philip an account of all 
that had passed since she had parted from him, trust~ 
ing to some chance to deliver it to him, in spite of the 
surveillance with. which she was threatened. 

(To be continued.) 





at whose waters are su to 
have wonderful properties. As this well has been the 
scene of ‘8 es, and is likely: again to bea 


uch pilgrimag 
spot of interest, it will be proper to state that it is situ- 
ated:in the little village of Bawburgli; or Aabur; about 
four miles from Nerwich, and’ a short distance:from 
Taverham. The wellis about three feet: in diameter, 


aboutthe same im depth, situated in an orchard; it-is | ettes, 


lined: with: flint. stones, and. between these stones ® 


black in appearance when gathered; soon turns ‘to a 
beautiful green colour. The moss is supposed to pos- 
ve properties of no ordinary kind, and many: 





horse- 
back, and he'll ride to the evil one,” is fully illastrated 
‘wyour case. But for me you would:have beew reared 


sess cu 
country still believe that the water of the well 
ise in many disexses: To this place the 
monks wended'their way in n as to the 


gold and white satin cope, and surrounded by the 
“brethren” of the order, bearing a great variety of 
banners, and followed by three little children, bearing 
the banner of the Guardian Angel, proceeded to the 
holy well, where, with candles burning, censers swing- 
ing, and amid. fumes of incense, the Superier sang 
aloud, “ We praise thee, O God! ” the audience falling 
on their knees to kiss the holy earth, after which they 
were all sprinkled with the water, singing, “ Sprinkle 
me, O Lord, and I shall be clean,” &c. ‘The well was 
then incensed,. and a large number of candles lighted, 
and: after’a short: lecture by the “ Father,” vespers 
were begun, and the scene was very imposing, and, 
doubtless, entertaining to the rustics. ‘lhe service 
having been concluded, a perfect rush took place for 
the moss, and every scrap was torn from the well. 
The procession then returned to Norwich. 


ExPEcTeD NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OFF CHERBOURG. 
—The correspondent at Cherbourg of the Shipping 
Gazette states that a new naval battle was expected off 
that port, as it was stated that the Confederate Florida 
was outside waiting for the Kearsarge. ‘The Federal 
man-of-war Niaagara, which had been at Antwerp, is 
known to have received orders to proceed to Cherbourg. 
After the sinking of the Alabama, special instructions 
were given on the part of the Confederate authorities 
to look after the Kearsarge, but whether the Florida;is 
a match for that ship remainsto beseen. The Niagara 
is double the tonnage of either the Kearsarge or the 
Florida,and she is to be reinforced shortly by the 
arrival of the Macedonia. 





A CHINESE GENTLEMAN'S HOME. 


Our: belles who aspire to the honour of presiding 
over mansions, may not have any objections to a 
glimpse of foreign style and elegance. A correspon- 
dent from China sends home the following description 
of am Oriental residence :-— 

He took us to his country house, now uninhabited. 
It was the verfect residence of a Chinese gentleman. 
There was a very large garden, with bamboo hedges 
and large fish-tanks, edged with walls of blue bricks 
and perforated tiles. His pigs were in admirable 
condition, and as beautiful as the Prince Consort's at 
Windsor. 





About the grounds were uutmegs, mangosteens. 

plantains, cocoaznuts, iens, and small creepers, 
| trained into -baskets and pagodas. Inside the house 
| the drawing-rooms had doors sliding across circular 
| openings. 
We-went om totlis. gentleman's private residence, 
| entered by:a Chinese triumphal gate. He tells: me he 
| has ten miles of carriage-road round his estate. It is 
on @ fine, undulating tract of land, reclaimed from the 
jungle, and laid:out with rare taste. In the outskirts 
a tiger killed a man! the other: day,. In his. garden I 
found: Jacko living: in a cane cage, next door to a 
| porcupine; there were also some rare birds. Further 
on some Brahmin bulls, a Cashmere goat, and a family 
of young kangaroos. 

There were all sorts of unknown beautiful flowers, 
placed about in enormous vases. Here I first saw the 
| tea~plant growing. It is of the camelia tribe, three or 
| four feet high, perhaps, and bears a small white 
' flower, like an dog-rose. Also I was shown the 
“ moon flower,” a kind of round convolvulus that opens 
at night.. 

There was a: bower of ‘‘monkey: caps,” the pitcher- 
flower, which collects water, and irom which Jacko 
refreshes himself in the jungles. 

The fan-palm. produced water by being pierced 
with a. penknife, of a clear, cold quality. Several 
minute creepers were trained over wire forms to imi-- 
tate dragons, with egg-shells for their eyes; and there 
were many of the celebrated dwarf-trees—the first I 
had seen—little oaks and elms, eighteen. inehes- high, 
like small, withered, old men. ‘The house was superbly 
furnished in the English style, but with lanterns a!l 
about it. 

At six the guests arrived—mostly’ Engtish—alt 
dressed in short white jackets and trousers. The 
dinner was admirably served’ in good’ London 
style, and all the Sogeroer as regarded plate, 
glass, wines, and dishes, perfect. The-quiet, atten- 
tive waiting of the little Chinese boys deserved all 


After dinner we lounged’ through the rooms, deco- 
rated with English, prints of the royal family, statu- 
“ ‘curioso” from every part of the world, and 
rare objects in jade and cracked China. 


Discovery or Roman Remains aT CHEDWoRTH. 
—About two years ago Thomas Ma a game- 
on the estate of Lord Eldon, at'Chedworth, 








noticed in @ rabbit-warren a small: portion of Roman 
pavement, but at the time did not’ consider it of suffi- 


grand 
0 poverty and ignorance. I stinted myself to support shrine of one of their chief saints. Beneath a gorge- | cient moment to call attention to it: A few days ago, 
aud educate you for the: position I hoped. you would ous canopy Father Ignatius, who was clothed: in’ a | however, he observed that the soil had’been still fur- 
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ther removal by the rabbits, and that a large portion 
of the pavement was exposed to view. He communi- 
cated the facts to Mr. Farr, one of his lordship’s trus- 
tees, who immediately ordered excavations to be 
made, which have resulted in the discovery of three 
distinct rooms, the floors of which are in a beautiful 
state of preservation. One of the rooms measures 36 
feet long by 19} feet wide, and the design of the 
pavement consists of a vase and flowers, surrounded 
by a border. ‘The representation of a man holding in 
his hand a hare or leveret is clearly brought out. In 
another room, not quite so large as the first, is the 
figure of a youth holding in one hand a bird, and in 
the other a buck’s horn; while in the third room a 
font has been discovered, which leads to the presump- 
tion that the building has been used by the Romans 
as a place of worship. The workmen are still actively 


engaged. 


THE MYSTERIES OF HORSE COUPING. 

Amonest the mysteries of horse-flesh is the noble 
Science of couping, and its practitioners the horse- 
coupers. These individuals practise fraud as a trade, 
and in order to do so, they are obliged to pass through 
an apprenticeship as severe as that undergone by 
Fagan’s school of young pickpockets. 

Your accomplished horse-couper must. possess a 
shrewd knowledge of men to begin with; and, 
secondly, he must know horse-flesh well, especially 
that portion of it in which he deals—the genus screw. 
He must be to his charges what Madame Rachel is to 
her old dowagers—able to restore them to youth, and 
make them “ beautiful for ever,” or at least for the 
half-hour during which it is necessary the screw 
should put in a good appearance before his purchaser. 

The horses upon which coupers operate are gene- 
rally nags—such as hunters, roadsters, and carriage 
horses, The getting up of these old screws is the 
first care of the couper when they come into his hands. 
“The Adam,” for instance, has to be rejuvenated, and 
in order to accomplish this he has to undergo three 
processes—bishoping, gypping, and puffing his glims. 

The first is the method of imitating the mouth- 
marks of a young horse, so called after the name of 
the original rogue whe put it in practice. 

All old horses have their incisor teeth of an im- 
mense length, and they always slant out at a most 
acute angle: to do away with this mark of antiquity 
they are filed down to about the ordinary length of a 
five-year-old, and the dark marks which are always 
present in these teeth in young horses are made with 
a red-hot iron, and by the aid of a graving tool, 
mowth-marks are engraved so as to imitate nature. 

The few grey hairs which are scattered about the 
animal are all reduced to the general colour by means 
of a paste corresponding in tint with that of the naturel 
coat, a process termed gypping. 

Finally, those deep indentations which appear over 
the eyes of all ancient animals are obliterated by prick- 
ing the skin in different places, and blowing air into 
the cavity underneath. ‘The holes immediately close, 
and a smooth brow is obtained, which is not easily 
detected. 

‘I'he make-up is just as effective, and perhaps more 
so, to mere novices in horse-flesh, than is that of the 
toilet of many passe ladies who manage to make a 
good market in the world, 

“ The Knock,” or lame horse, an incurable screw, 
afflicted with disease of the navicular joint, or shoulder 
lameness, neither of which make any outward show, 
is a great favourite for horse-couping purposes, as he 
is often a fine-looking animal. The manner in which 
the lameness is disguised is to take off the shoe from 
the sound foot, place a pebble or horse-bean between 
it and the sole of the foot, and nail iton again. A 
corresponding lameness is thus produced in both feet, 
and by this means the original defect is masked. 


Captain WInsLow, of tle Kearsarge, has asked for 
the extradition of the men belonging to the Alabama’s 
crew rescued by the French pilot-boats. M. Bonfils, 
commercial agent to the Alabama, calmly tells him in 
reply te ask the French Government, but “is not 
aware of any law of war which would prevent a 
soliier from escaping from a field of battle after a 
defeat, even should he have already been made pri- 
soner, and he does not see why a sailor should not 
do the same by swimming.” So clear is the right of 
rescue, that its counterpart, the right to put prisoners 
to death if dangerous to the capturing army, has in 
theory been always acknowledged. 

WEDDINGS IN THE OLDEN Tiwe.—Let us fancy, 
then, that the bells have ceased ringing on some day, 
in “Great Eliza’s golden time.” ‘I'he ring has been 
given, the prayers said, the marriage declared, the 
blessing pronounced. The bride and bridegroom with 
flushed faces, followed by paranymph and groomsmen 
aud . bridesmaids, pass out of the chancel, and seat 
themselves.in the body of the church. Lhe priest 





| piercing shrieks proceeding from Miss -Raynor's | 


goes up into the pulpit. It is Henry Smith “ the 
silver-tongued.” He will give us a derivation of the 
word marriage :—“ In all nations the day of marriage 
was reputed the joyfullest day in all their life, aud is 
reputed still of all, as though the sunne of  happinesse 
began that day to shine upon us when a good 
wife is brought unto us.” Here we may imagine the 
glance of the bride's father and mother toward their 
son-in-law. ‘“ ‘I'herefore, one saith,” the preacher goes 
on, “ that marriage doth signify merrie-age, because a 
a playfellow is come to make our age merrie.” At a 
marriage in 1592 many of the congregation would 
have been quickly weary of the best sermon. There 
was such merriment awaiting them outside the church 
when the preacher had done. In 1592 there was no 
wide quarrel between religion and merry-making. 
“Serve the Lord with gladaess, and come before his 

nce with a song,” was the characteristic of Eng- 
ish Churchmanship up to the period of the Great 
Rebellion. It was the triumph Ae Puritanism which 
divorced religion and merry-making. The divorce 
has continued to our time. Piety is half afraid of 
mirth, and mirth still suspects piety. The Church has 
lost the position she once held as the sanctifier and 
ennobler of social life in the sphere of common joy 
and amusement. But it is.a position that she must 
recover, that she is recovering, as she learns again 
what it is to be a National Church, the church of 
families, and of all trades and occupations. 


THE DOUBLE WEDDING. 


CHAPTER L 

MarGaret Branpbe stood in the hall of Cedarwild 
and shivered as the cold autumnal rain beat against 
the draggled roses on the trellises, 

She wondered if those drowned flowers had hearts 
to suffer and feel the pain which that slow death 
creeping over them gave to her. She wondered if 
vaguely they did not endure distress for this crushing 
out of their life aud fragrance. 

It was a wild wet night, and the desolate country 
lying round abont—hemmed in by ragged lines of 
hills, and intersected by sluggish waters—gave little 
comfort to her loneliness. 

She saw through the gloom no hope of better things. 
No promise of sunshine in the morning. She drew 
her heavy shaw! up over her shoulders—and closing 
the door, returned to the light and warmth within. 

An immense fire burned on the antique ample 
hearth, blazing up the wide chimney, but hardly dis- 
pelling the grey shadows hovering in the corners of 
the spacious apartment. 

Styx, the great dog lying on the rug, arose at her 
entrance, acknowledged her presence by a low whine 
of satisfaction, and subsided again to slumber. 

The wind howled shrilly around the house, and 
through the wood at the foot of the garden, and 
the rain’ beat in torrents against the windows. 

Margaret drew up to the, fire, as though seeking 
companionship from its warmth, and let the red light 
drift flickeringly over her. 

You would hardly have called. her handsome, and 
yet you would readily have confessed that you had 
seen no other woman like her. Descriptions are tame 
things, and never convey correct ideas. Like pho- 
tographs, they give us only the cold negative, and 
leave to our imaginations the task of filling the blank 
with the pleasant lights and shades of life and love- 
liness, © 

Miss Brande was rather tall, well developed; some- | 
what irregular featured, with dark hazel eyes, black | 
hair, and age of twenty-five. 

And Miss Brande had lived that number of years 
and was still unmarried. 

For five years she had dwelt alone at Cedarwild, 
having only her servants for company. 

She had secluded herself from society, and given 
no strangers an invitation to the gloomy grandeur of 
her house. 

The knowledge they had of her painful family 
history should have made them lenient; but few were 
endowed with sufficient sensibility to understand the 
fine delicacy of pride which kept her from mingling 
with others of her kind after the stigma fell upon the 
house of Brande. 

When Margaret was seventeen, a fearful tragedy 
had transpired at Cedarwild. 

At that time the family consisted of Squire Brande, 
his wife, their two children, Margaret and Vincent, 
and Victoria Raynor, Mrs. Brande’s youngest sister. 

Miss Raynor was about thirty years of age—hand- 
some, hauglity, and the possessor of a large fortune. 
She had been a belle in her day, but of all her suitors 
she had selected none for a husband. 

Vincent Brande was her prime favourite. It was 
rumoured that her will was made entirely in his 
favour, to the utter exclusion of Margaret. 

One night the household had. been aroused by 





chamber, and on fo~cing the door, which was fasten 
on the inside, she was found dead in he % 
Murdered! there was not a doubt of it. . 

The criminal had evidently escaped through thy 
‘window—for it was standing open, and there wo, 
marks of blood on the sill. . 

It would be wearying to enter into details, but oy. 
picion pointed to Vincent Brande as the murderg, 
He was absent from the terror-stricken group gathers 
in the chamber of blood—he remained absent ali t), 
succeeding day, and when he returned, haggard api 
worn, as though with a long journey, no explanatin, 
of his ominous absence could be obtained. 

Various little circumstances, trifling in themselyy 
alone considered, served to fasten suspicion mor 
firmly upon him, and when the will of the d 
lady was opened, and found to contain the unreserya 
bequest of all her wealth to Vincent Brande, the py). 
lic were in doubt no longer. 

- Young Brande's arrest was demanded, but whe 
the authorities reached Gedarwild: for that purpose 
the bird had flown. And, although diligent sear) 
had ‘been made, and large rewards for his apprehep. 
sion had been offered, he had not been heard of sing, 
and Vietoria Raynor's murder remained unavenged, 

From this time forth the fortuwes of the family 
underwent a rapid change. Squire Brande, always 
@ proud, aristocratic gentleman, setting no small valy 
on his unsullied lineage, could ill bear the sympzathiz. 
ing curiosity of his friends, and the bitter taunts of 
his enemies. He sank beneath the disgrace that lag 
come upon him, and fourteen brief months after th, 
murder, they found him dead in his chair by th 
library window. 

Mrs, Brande. was thrown from a carriage on the 
very day of her husband's funeral, as she was nm. 
turning from laying him in the tomb of his ancestors, 
and was injured so fearfully, that her death was not 
long delayed. 

Margaret mourned her parents deeply and passion. 
ately, but hers was one of those quiet natures, which 
give no outward sign. 

Keenly sensitive, and rendered doubly so by the be. 
reayement she had through, the curious eye 
of the world hurt her—pierced her to the soul, and 
from the retirement of her mourning days she cam 
forth no more. 

She settled down among the shadows of Cedarwili, 
and lived her eventless life alone 

Romance, such as comes from love, she had hai 
none. No lovers had ever come to her. She liad 
dreamed vaguely enough of what existence might 
have been, but she never indulged @ hope that ii might 
be realized in this world. 

She was:a woman, and at times such wild long- 
ings rose up in her soul—such a fierce rebellion 
against the hard fate that had doomed her to suffer 
shipwreck. 

This night her sombre train of thought was dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a servant with a note. 

Margaret glanced over it, wondering who had taken 
the trouble to write to her. 

The address was in an unfamiliar hand, and the 
surprise ex on her face as she perused the 
closely-written sheet, told that the contents were en- 
tirely unexpected. 

It is not necessary to. transcribe the letter in full 
—a brief glimpse at its tidings will auswer all put- 


It came from a paternal aunt of Margaret Brande's— 
written on herdeath-bed, and committed to the care and 
kindness of her niece, Hope Everest, the sole remain- 
ing treasure of the writer. 

With ail the earnest solemnity of a dying woman, 
Mrs. Everest charged Margaret to be faithful to 
the trust, and watch over the young orphan as overs 
sister. 

Hope would not be destitute: of fortune, but she 
lacked friends, and her mother knew of no one among 
her scattered relatives to whom she would so readily 
bequeath ber as Miss Brande, 

For some years the Everests had led a roving life— 
seeking vainly for health atid strength: for this dying 
mother, and now the end was nigh. 

The letter closed abruptly here, and was finished 
and superscribed by another hand. 

Mrs. Everest was dead, and Hope would follow this 
messenger immediately to Cedarwild. : 

A dull pain surged up into Margaret's heart. This 
prospect of companionship—she scarcely knew whether 
to take it kindly or not.’ It would be su hard to break 
up the. accustomed routine. A. young girl, barely 
eighteen—so said the letter—would be wanting gay 
company—she would visit, nd invite visitors; the 
serenity that had-so long reigned at Codarwild would 
be effectually broken up. 

But she never thought of refusing this desolate 
orphan the shelter of her home. 

The next day was a busy one in the old house, 9 
long unaccustomed to bustle of any kind. 

‘he guest chambers were opened, swept, and bright 
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“sh late flowers—Hope should have the chcice 
ote Margaret said to herself. It being cer- 
pas that she was coming, nothing should be wanting 
to make her content. ) : 

Night came—the night on which Hope Everest 
was expected, and Margaret found herself awaiting 
the arrival with an almost feverish impatience. She 
had formed such a fair idead of the youthful stranger, 
and was so apprebensive of being disappointed. 

The air was clear and cold, and there were streaks 
of gold and crimson in the sky. A few stars burst 
their glory through the blue, and afar in the west the 
new moon hung just above the rugged line of hills 
that hemmed in the valley. 

No more favourable time could Hope Everest have 
craved than this in which to catch the first glimpse of 
her new home. , 

A travelling carriage turned up the avenue. Miss 
Brande hurried down the steps to greet the stranger. 
Aslight figure alighted, a pair of soft arms fell around 
Margaret's neck, and @ warm, sweet mouth touched 
hers. Margaret trembled. No ono had kissed her 
lips since her dying father left the last cold token of 
his love there. 

“My dearest cousin Margaret!” 

“You are Hope Everest ? ” 

“Yes, And I have so longed tosee you! They 
told me you were an old maid, but I am so glad to find 
a beautiful young lady instead! I shall love you 


dearly, and you will help me to be good, won't you?” 
“] will try always to do my duty by you, dear 
" 


Hope. 

But you will love me? oh, I shall die if somebody 
does not love me! Dear Margaret, I had only my 
mother, but she was so tender always! You will pity 
me when you remember how I must miss her, and you 
will love me, instead of her? ” 

Margaret put back the clouds of gold-coloured hair 
that had fallen from the confinement of her travelling 
bat, and touched her lips lightly to the fair forelread. 

“Hope, you Shall find in me a second mother.” 


CHAPTER IL 

A GREAT change came over Cedarwild from the day 
of Hope’s advent. She was like an atmosphere of 
June sunshine—everything about her insensibly par- 
took of the spirit. 

The old gardener astonished himself by whistling 
as he covered the tender carnations, and the great dog 
was beguiled from his solemn slumbers on the hearth- 
rug, to @ romp on the lawn with this rare young 
Hope. 

Personally, Hope Everest was undeniably beautiful, 
but ina very opposite style from her stately cousin. 
She was fair, with rose colour in her cheeks and lips, 
clear blue eyes, curling yellow hair, and a slight 
graceful form. 

Mrs. Everest had left the whole of her property to 
Hope. Margaret Brande was named as guardian, 
and in case Hope married without her full consent, 
one-half the inheritance reverted to the guardian, and 
the remainder was to be held in trast—its yearly in- 
= to be devoted to the support of Hope and her 
ers, 

Mrs. Everest had entertained some very peculiar 
ideas in regard to marriage, which were explained at 
length in her will; and Hope, who held the memory 
of her mother sacred, was likely to govern herself 
accordingly. 

Theodore Henderson, of Middlebury, was named 
executor, and when Hope had been a week in her new 
home, Mr. Henderson rode over to make her ac- 





quaintance, 

Margaret had expected to see a grey-haired, middle- 
‘ged man; but Mr. Henderson was not more than 
thirty, with a calm, grave face, and a singularly pre- | 
possessing grace of manner. ‘There was so much 
reserved power in his grey eyes, so much latent ten- 
derness in the firm yet delicate lines of his mouth, 
that he could hardly fail to interest all women whom | 
he chose to ptopitiate. | 

The conversation related chiefly, at first, to business, 
but after a time it turned to art and general literature, 
and time flew so rapidly that Mr. Henderson gra- 
we accepted Miss Brande’s invitation to stop. to 

pper. 

After this day, Cedarwild was opened to company. 

Margaret, ever ready to promote the happiness, of 
her cousin, sent for Miss Sterling. She came at once, 
accompanied by her brother Grant, and Henry Sedley, 
her betrothed husband. 

The young men had hot purposed to remain more 
than one night, but yielded to the cordial invitation 
of the hostess, and settled themselves for a visit of an 
indefinite length, 

Helen Sterling was a belle and a beauty—a fashion- 





able woman of the world, bat by no means a heart- 
less one. 

irant, her brother, was one of those rare individuals | 
Wwiom we are all glad to see at avy and all times. He | 


had the faculty of adapting himself perfectly to tho 
society he was in, and being handsome, and always 
yyood-humoured and refined—it is little wonder that 
he was a general favourite. 

Henry Sedley was a somewbat common-place young 
fellow, preparing for a commercial life in the import- 
ing house of his father, who was a wealthy merchant. 

The autumn weather continued fine and elear, and 
the young people at Cedarwild enjoyed it to the ut- 
most. Although it was the last of October, the air 
was still warm and fragrant, and a few birds, loth to 
migrate, enlivened the shadowy woodlands. 

Grant Sterling was the invariable companion of 
Hope. Mr. Henderson frequently managed te ride 
over from Middlebury and escort Margaret. 

And Margaret, meanwhile, had grown pale and 
distrait. A something too nearly akin‘to pain to be 
satisfaction, crept over her when she saw Grant Ster- 
ling bending so low to button Hope’s dainty glove, or 
turn the sheets of music when she was singing. 

And when Margaret asked herself why she should 
care, she dared not look into her heart and read the 
answer there. 

Was she looking for happiness for herself ? 

She put the suggestion away with scorn. At twenty- 
five a woman has no right to dream. love-dreams, she 
said, bitterly. 

Then another thought intruded. She held Hope's 
destiny partly in her own hands. Marrying without 
the consent of her guardian, Hope lost her inherit- 
ance. 

This consideration might have influenced some 
women, but Margaret Brande was too noble and un- 
worldly for anything of that sort. She said within 
herself that if Grant Sterling loved Hope, and asked 
her in marriage, her full approbation should not be 
wanting. Looking out of her window, she saw them 
walking up the garden path together. Hope’s hand 
resting on Sterling's arm, while he fanned her mock- 
ingly with.a branch of laurel. 

‘ale in spite of herself, Margaret went. down to 
dinner. 

Judge Henderson, whe was spending the day at 
Cedarwild, remarked her abstraction. 

“ You are not well, Miss Brande? ” 

Margaret flushed slightly. It is pleasant to all 
women to be cared for. 

“ Quite well, thank you, only a little languid. A 
walk would benefit me. What do yousay to a nutting 
expedition in the woods this afternoon ? ” 

“Excellent! the very thing!” cried Hope. “I 
have been dying for a new sensation! ‘Of course 
we'll go, won't we, Mr. Sterling?” 

The gentleman bowed low. 

“Of course we will, when Queen Everest com- 
mands.” 


| friendless orphan. 





of her chamber, and flinging on a dressing-gown, sat 
down by the window. She threw open the lattice, 
that the cool air might blow on her hot face that burned 
crimson. Her lips were dry, and parched, her eyes 
dilated with feverish brightness. 

What had she done? She asked herself the ques- 
tion, with shame and fear. 

Unloving all her life, she had thought herself se- 
cure. Her heart, she had said, was too hard and cold 
for love to enter. And now—she could but confess it 
—her whole soul was given away—unasked—-unsought 
—uncared for. 

Her flushed face fell into her hands. Oh, that she 
had died before this thing had happened! Grant 
Sterling loved Hope. There was no longer any doubt 
of it. He had gone to her, only, in that hour of 
danger, his arms had closed only round her, he had 
cared for her safety alone. 

Then, swift as lightning, came the thought of that 
solemn charge, written to her by Hope's dying mother. 
And she had promised to be a second mother to that 
She lifted up her face; all heat 
and flush had gone out of it. The low-spoken words 
oonget her lips: 

“ Heaven helping me!” 

A footstep sounded on the gravel path that ran 
under.the window. A subdued voice spoke her name : 

“ Margaret!” 

She started as if struck with an electric shock, her 
hands tightly locked together, her wild eyes staring 
out into the gloom, from whence the sound had come. 
Again the voice called: 

“ Margaret!” 

She stepped outside. The tall figure of a man 
wrapped in a heavy cloak, was outlined against the 
clear sky. She staggered back, as if seeking for 
support, lifting up her clasped hands towards him. 
He wound his arm round her, and carried, rather than 
led her to the shadow of a lime tree at the bottom of 
the garden. 

An hour later, she stole back to the house, noiseless 
as a sheeted ghost, treading lightly, looking around 
her fearfully, and trembling like one with the ague at 
the sound of a dead leaf fluttering slowly down to the 
ground. 

She was burdened with a terrible secret, obliged to 
wear a false countenance of smiles, when her heart 
was full of anguished fear. Day after day it was the 
same. Oh, how she longed for the olden quiet and 
solitude once more. If all those gay, careless crea- 
tures would but go away and leave her to herself! 

The most unobservant of her guests could not fail 
to see that a strange unrest possessed the mistress of 
Cedarwild, Her former repose of manner had 
vanished, she started at the sound of an opening door, 
and the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the highway 


Hope’s half-imposing manner had won for her this | would bleach her face to the pallor of marble, 


ambiguous title. 

The party set out early, Henderson, as usual, at- 
tended Margaret, and Sterling went on ahead with 
Hope. Both were gay, and the life of the company, 
turnjng momentarily to give vert to some merry 
sally that made all the sober woodsalive with laughter. 

When they reached the woods, the company di- 
vided, each one following the bent of his own fancy. 

The soft wind sighed through the trees, and the 
sunlight drifted golden down through the crisping 
leaves. 

Hope was kneeling—searching amid the dried grass 
and herbage for the hidden nuts, calling out gaily, 
now and then, to Margaret, who was near her. 

Suddenly a piercing scream burst from the young 
girl, and turning guickly, Margaret flew to her side. 
She was still kneeling, her hands clasped together, 


| her wild eyes fixed in terrible fascioation on the form 
| of a coiled snake not four feet in front of her. 


Some instinct of heavenly pity for this girl, so 
young and beautiful, and so fearfully in peril, 
moved upon Margaret Brande. She put herself be- 
tween Hope and the deadly reptile. ‘There was one 
moment of fatal suspense. The snake lifted his head— 
his eyes gleamed like red lightning, and then—a shot 
rang through the air; the peril was past; the serpent 
lay dead ; and Grant Sterling, flinging down his pistol, 
lifted Hope in his arms, 

Margaret could not stay to hear the words he said 
to her, and when, a little afterwards, he brought her 
up to the horror-stricken company, frightened and 
pallid, clinging like a child to his arm for protection. 
Margaret, almost shrank from the touch of Hope's 
hand on hers, and grew white as the girl herself, 
when Sterling's eyes met her own. 

That night Miss Brande complained of a severe 
headache and retired early. 

Hope came up to Sit with her, and bathe her head, 
but was sent away immediately. 

Margaret needed sleep. That would effect a cure. 
And Hope kissed her softly, and wonderingly, and 
returned to the drawing-room to trifle away the even- 
ing in gay small-talk with the gentlemen. 

When she had gone, Margaret rose, locked the deor 


| 





One cold, blustering night, when the whole house- 
hold. was wrapped in slumber, Margaret stole 
out into the shadow of the great wych elm. She 
thought herself unobserved, but Grant Sterling, pacing 
to and fro on the terrace, to rid himself of a nervous 
headache, heard her light footstep, and recognized 
her. He noticed her hurried manuver, and saw that 
aman came forth from the shrubbery to meet her— 
saw that he took her in his arms and kissed her fore- 
head. Grant Sterling set, his teeth hard together, aud 
smothered an exclamation. Honour prompted him tu 
return to the house at once. He might, have done so, 
but a suppressed cry from Margaret arrested him. 
He flew to the spot. For a moment the two men 
glared at each other through the dark. Margaret 
sprang between them. 

“Mr. Sterling, let us go home,” she said, witha 
sort of frightful calmness. He drew her hand within 
his arm. No word was spoken till they reached the 
door; then she turned and faced him. 

“ You have the power to destroy my peace of mind 
for ever. Grant Sterling, will you keep.my secret? 
Will you speak or be silent?” 

“ Silent as the tomb.” 

2 * * . 

Three days thereafter, when they rose from the tea- 
table, Margaret beckoned Mr, Sterling aside. He 
followed her into the library, and they stood within 
the shadow of the bay-window, just where her father 
had died. 

She opened her lips to speak, but the gay voices of 
Hope and Helen at the door arrested what she was 
about to say. She spoke quickly and briefly : 

“ Will you meet me to-night, at eleven, at the foot 
of the garden?” 

He bowed, and was showing her a new engraving 
when the girls entered. ‘ 

There was music in the evening. Sterling played 
waltzes for Hope and Helen to practice some new 
steps, and Margaret and Mr. Sedley playedchess. At 
ten they separated for the nigitt. At eleven Margaret 
met Grant Sterling. She spoke low and rapidly. 

“T have to-night pressing need of a faithful friend. 
There is no one in the world to whom I would so 
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readily commit my trust as to you. 
it?” 

“ Thank you—yes.” 

“Tt is necessary that I should send a note and a 
eonsiderabvle sum of money this very night. Do you 
know the position of the old house which goes by the 
name of Black Hall ? ” 

“Very wel’ It bears the reputation of a haunted 
house.” 

“Yes. There is one in that house who is very 
dear to me. He is im danger. Tidings of that 
danger must be at once conveyed to him. It is fifteen 
miles to the hall, and to reach it one must pass 
through the village of Middlebury, A woman riding 
alone and unattended, if seen, might excite suspicion. 
I want you to take my black hunter, and this note, 
and this purse, ride to the hall, give all into the hands 
of him you will find there, and return here in the 
first up-train. None need know'that you have been 
absent. ' You must knock thrice at the door of the 
hall, and say that Margaret Brande sent you. That 
is all. Deo you comprehend?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

They clasped hands a moment, then she crept back 
to her chamber to watch until the dawn reddened the 
east, while he strode off to the stables. 

When Sterling returned, Margaret flew down to 
admit him. 

“Tt is all well,” he said, in answer to her question- 
ing face. “He is beyond pursuit. To-morrow at 
this time he will be on his way to America.” 

Still her wistful eyes asked something more, 

Sterling divined what she disliked to say, and an- 
swered the unspoken ‘question. 

“No, Miss Brande; I do not’ know who: the 
individual I have assisted is; I care not to know 
what name he is called by; that he is dear to you 
is sufficient.” 

“Oh, so very dear! Mr. Sterling; God grant that 
the time may come when I can confide wholly in you 
—tay, I feel sure that it will! I have suffered so 
much——” ~ 

She checked herself, and passed down the hall. An 
expression of extreme pity went over Grant Sterling's 
face. He took a step after her—stopped—turned 
away, and’ went up to his chamber: 


Will you accept 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Tue month of December set’ in fine and’ bracing, 
and although there were prophecies of snow in the 
steel-blue sky, none had as yet fallen. 

Miss Sterling’s birthday occurred on the tenth of 
the month, and it was proposed to celebrate the event 
by a sail down the river. 

Mr. Henderson owned a smart little craft—the 
Violet—and readily consented to join the party, and 
take them down in his yacht. 

The tenth was fair and cool. A fine bracing air 
blew from the west, and a few light flevcy clouds 
floated lazily in mid air. Just such a day as a person 
of sound constitution rejoices in. 

Mirth and hilarity reigned unrestrained on board 
the Violet during the passage down the river. Hope 
was in her wildest spirits—in fact she had been for 
some days either absurdly gay; or gloomily abstracted. 
Some foretgn influence was evidently at work on the 
beart of the careless girl—something was changing 
her to'a grave woman before her time, 

How well it'is'that we do mot’ see what the future 
holds in store forus! Else might we faint and fall 
before our full years were lived’ out and registered. 
Knowing just what we must meet between childtiood 
and the grave, could we go on as-we'dd now—hope- 
fully, prayerfally, looking always for something 
better—could we go on and meet the fearfat shape of 
Destiny which comes towards us slowly but surely, and 
which it’is as impossiblé to avoid, as it is to thwart 
Death of his‘prey and live om earth a life immortal ? 
Oh, it is a merciful hand that covers the fature ! 

They cast anchor, and for a couple of hours amused 
themselves with wandering along the bank. ‘Then 
there was the s#voury lunch to be eaten, and'a few gay 
songs to be sung, and it’ was the middle of the after- 
noon before they were ready to set'sail for home. 

Mr. Sterling and his sister; and Mr. Sedley; were to 
leave Cedarwild on the 12th; and the thought that 
perhaps this was the last excursion they should all 
undertake together, made them a little sad. 

On board the yacht—the’ ladies retired to the liftlé 
cabin; Hendersom took the tiller—Sterling managed 
the sail—and Sedley, having nothing better to do, 
amused himself with smoking itr the store-room. 

There was now a fresh breeze ftom the landward to 
contend with, and the Violet made but slow progress. 
By-and-bye, the’ ladies came up toadmite the heavy 
—_ and watch the distant breakers toss white on the 

ore. 

Suddenly, Sterling left the deck and went below, to 
return in a‘moment pale and calm. He spoke a few 
words of‘diteful import to Mr. Henderson, and the 





faces of both the men were white as death. Sterling 
approached the ladies: 

“T am sorry to alarm you—but the Violet is on fire 
below—our only safety lies in the boat.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried Sedley, ‘and that will 
hold only three with safety; a mere shell, never in- 
tended for use! ” 

Helen Sterling shrieked and clung to Mr. Sedley— 
Hope's face was tyidden on Margaret’s shoulder—only 
Sterling and Henderson acted. 

Sedley remembered, with many self-reproaches, that 
he had thrown his still lighted cigar-stamp down 
among the rubbish in the store-room, and that ap- 
parently trivial act had been the cause of the present 
calamity. 

They got the boat into the watér—a frail, toy con- 
cern, barely sufficient to sustain the weight of three 
persons, but it was the sole chance for preservation. 
And there were six to save. Who was to remain 
behind? The question suggested itself to every 
member of that little company with thrilling earnest- 
ness. There was no time for deliberation. What- 
ever was done must be done quickly. Grant’ Sterling 
stepped apart from the others. 

“Into the boat at once, every one of you!” he cried, 
his eye burning ‘with calm heroism ; ‘if you are care- 
ful, it may support five of you. I shall remain be- 
hind, and when I can stay here no longer, trust’ m 
fate to the waves. I am a strong swimmer; it is 
possible I may reacti‘the shore.” 

But Henderson demurred. 

“Tt shall not be!” he cried; indignantly; “TI will 
myself remain behind: Sterling, you have~a sister; 
Ihave no near relatives; save yourself!” 

Margaret, looking up from the tossing boat where 
they had placed her, grew cold as ice as she saw the 
look of stern determination on Sterling's face. 

' “Go!” he said, hoarsely; a nroment’s delay may be 
fatal!” 

“TI will not!” exclaimed’ Henderson. “Do you 
take me for # pitifal coward?” 

Sterling drew a pocket-pistol and coolly pointed it 
at the other’s forehead. - 

“T know it is unmanly to take this advantage of 
you, my friend; but it is the only alternative. Re- 
fuse to save yourself, and I'call heaven to witness I 
will shoot you dead !” 

Henderson’s proud eye fell before that of his friend. 
He let himself’ down into the bout. 

“So be it, then,” he said; “IT accept my life from 
you—and may ‘God preserve you! ” . 

Sterling laid his hand on the rope-ladder to draw 
it up, but before he could do so Margaret sprang 
upon it, and ascended to the deck of the burning 
vessel. 

“T shall stay with you,” she said, addressing Ster- 
ling. “I will not live and see you die!” 

An expression of strange, sweet surprise swept 
over his face. Hé gathered her into his a: and a 
puff of’ wind filled the sails of the yacht, and tore it 
loose from the boat. 

Margaret lieard, as in a dream, the frantic shrieks 
of Hope, as she was borne away, the sullen roar of the 
flames beneath her, and the whistling of the wind 
in the rigging above; but she only realized that 
she was to die with him. 

The flames burst through the deck; in one red 
sheet of fire they wrapped keel and mast. They 
played in zigzag lines over the ropes, and leaped like 
tortured living things far out into the startleti air. 

Sterling still’ stood, holding Margaret to his side— 
stood waiting the fatal moment when it would be 
sweeter to drown than meet those terrible flames, 
Most people would have spoken to each other their 
fears—maybe their hopes. They did not. Each felt 
no need of words. He was wondering if all men 
found itso easy to give up the world at the last; she 
was thinking how sweet it'was not to be. divided. 

The heat grew intense; the deck beneath their feet 
glowed red-hot—the time had come. 

Sterling, stpporting the form of his companion in 
his arms, stepped upon the taffrail; he was about 
trusting their fateto the water. <A’ strong voice rang 
out close at hand: 

‘Hold on a moment longer, and'you are saved!” 

There was a large boat bearing down upon the 


‘burning craft—a boat belonging, probably, to the 


ocean steamer which was lying just.outside the har- 
bour. It came under the stern; sturdy hands lent 
their aid; and a liftle later, Sterling and Margaret 
were safe. 

They were taken to the steamer, and before sunset, 
landed ‘at“Middtebury: There.they found the rest. of 
the y. awaiting them, having witnessed their 
transfér to the steamer’s boat. 

Three days afterward, the Sterlings lef Cedarwild. 
Hope and Mr. Sterling parted in the presence of the 
others— as friends do, with a warm clasp of the 
hand, and a cordial good-bye. 

Sterling took leave of M last. He drew her 
a little aside and spoke in a low tone. 


* ae 

“Tam going only to London; if at any time 
have need of me, promise me that you will commas 
my services ? 

‘*T shall be happy to do so.” 

“Thank you. And now, may your life be peas, 
Good-bye.” 

He turned away—came back—looked as if }, 
would have said something more, but, restrainiy 
himself, bowed, and passed’ out with his sister and 
Mr. Sedley. 

Cédarwild grew lonesome’ again; all the sunlight 
seemed fled, and before many days, winter set jp 
bleak and dreary, with blustering winds and peltig 
snow-storms, 


CHAPTER IV. 


During the winter, Mr. Henderson came fp. 
quently to Cedarwild. ta had begun to gossip 
freely about his constant visits. 

Margaret was just'the woman to do the honours of 
his princely establishment with graceful ease, and they 
they were so much alike! Surely, heaven must hay 
designed them for each other. 

Hope grew shy and distant. She indulged in fi, 
of abstraction. 

Sometimes Margaret found ‘her in tears, and to al 
her cousin's anxious inquiring she begged only tot, 
let alone—she was nervous. 

Toward the first of May, Margaret received a lette 
from London, bearing’a black seal. Tiere was only 
a line, but that was of import, if one could judge from 
the fearful change that came over the countenance of 
the reader. 

She tore the missive into fragments, dropped them 
into the grate, and turned to Hope. 

“T am imperatively called to London, dear Hope, to 
be absent for an indefinite period. On you must te 
volve the hospitality of Cedarwild.” 

Hope began to question her eagerly, but Margaret 
checked her at once, and in the morning early baie 
the puzzled girl good-bye and set off. She arrived in 
London the same night, aad was-driven to an obscur 
hotel. 

In answer to her hurried inquiry, she was shown 
to a darkened chamber, which she entered, and drev 
the bolt of the door. 

The pale, and fearfully attenuated face of a maa lay 
on the pillow. His wild, eager eyes rested a momeit 
en his visitor—he started, crying out: 

“Oh, Margaret! my sister!” 

She took his head close against her bosom; smoothed 
back his tangled hair, and called- him by names of 
sweetest significance. 

“T could not stay away, Margaret! I longed » 
much for asight of your dear face; and daring all the 
danger of détection and public shame, I'am here! 4 
fever has fastened on me, and.the physician says only 
some. rallying shock can save my life; only som 
happy surprise. As if anything joyous could cometo 
me!” 


“ Vincent—my dearest brother! ” 

“ Oh, Maggie, it is hard to be denied the right of 
Hard to be 
branded with Yat when my soul is innocent!” 


going home to the old place to die! 

“My incent!” 

bed Ob, how I have wandered since I saw you last! 
Always pursued by the terrible fear of detection. But 
lately this fear has lost its force. Is it because I am 
approaching that place where every man’s heart is 
laid open, and the innocent shall never suffer for 
the guilty ?’ Margaret, it seems pleasant. to think of 


death.” 

She with her hot lips touched his forehead. : 

“Some time M “a the world will know my in- 
nocence. You will Jive to sce my name cleared from 
this vile imputation. Hark! some one is coming!” 

She heard and shuddered. There were heavy 
footsteps on the stairs—rough voices in the eutry 
demanding admittance in the name of the law. 
Margaret started up, and stood like a rock agsiast 
the door. ” 

“ Admit us‘at once, or it will be the worse for you- 
said a hoarse voice. 

* Never!” 

They tore aside the door, pushed by her rudely— 
those myrmidons of the law—flushed. with the heat of 
triumph. 

“ Well, miss, it has beer an eight years’ job, but 
we liave found him at last! Now justice shall be 
done!” 

They would have laid hands on Vincent Brande, 
but Margaret forward, and sttuck down the 
outstretched arm.of the constable. ‘ 

“Tay a finger on him if you dare!” she cried. 
“ He is sick unto death, and no law, human or divine, 
will uphold you in violent measures upon a dyiug 
man.” . 

Her manner, rather than her words, impressed the 





intruders, they consulted together, and after reading 
the warrant for the arrest of Vincent Brande, charged 
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ct door, and withdrew. 

rMorgaret remembered Sterling’s offers of aid and 
vansel when she should stand in need. He resided 
in London ; she would summon him and ask his advice 

nd sympathy. , 

He replied to her note in person. He was kind and 
ympathizing as & brother, He heard the full story, 
snd promised to do all that could be done to soften 
he days that were coming. 

All his spare time was spent in the éhamber of the 
suspected criminal, and perhaps his presence, more 
han anything else, inspired Margaret with the vague 

she could not help cherishing. 

Vineent sank rapidly, and before many days it 

med evident that there was-not much of life left to 


ps dreary night the crisis came. ‘Margaret sat on 

one side of the ‘bed, holding his thin, wasted hand in 
hers; ‘Mr. Sterling supported “his head against his 
shoulder. ‘The night was'far spent; they expected 
pis death before the dawn. ‘Silence reigned in the 
oom. How could Sterling speak when he could offer 
po comfort ? 

There was'a bustle at the door. Rapid questions— 
hurried replies, and then the physician, flushed and 
heated, burst into the chamber. His genial’ face wore 
3 look of triumph; he held in his hands a folded 


r. 
“— never kills,” -he -said; “dift up your head, 
Brande, and thank God; your innocence is estab- 
lished! Ihave here the confession of Victoria Ray- 
nor's murderer !” 

Vineent sprang to his ‘feet, his dark eyes dilated, 
his cheeks grew to a vivid crimson; he reached out 
his hands eagerly, and fell to the floor. 

Hours passed before“he came back to life, but when 
his eyes unelosed, and they knew that there was hope, 
Margaret sank on ‘her ‘knees and, unmindful of the 
curious ones around, thanked God’ for his deliverance. 

Dying upon the scaffold for the perpetration of 
another heinous crime, Philip Cartney, a former ser- 
vant of Squire Brande, confessed to having murdered 
Miss Raynor. 

He had been impelled to do the deed by 2 know- 
ledge of the fact that ‘the dead woman was in ‘the 
habit of keeping-a large sum of money and some 
valuable jewels constantly in her-bed-chamber. These 
valuables, however, he had ‘failed in securing. Her 
shrieks had alarmed the house, and he had been 
forced to effect a hurried escape to'avoid detection. 

The confession ‘gave all’ the horrible details with 
fiendish distinctness, and was duly attested in the 
presence of a justice and witnesses. Of course, all 
proceedings against Vincent Brande were at once 
stopped, and, at the end of a fortnight, Margaret took 
him home to Cedarwild. 

Grant Sterling accompanied them. Vincent had 
formed an almost childish attachment for this man 
who had been so’ kind to him, and refused to go unless 
he attended him. 

The day of Vincent's return was a gala one at 
Cedarwild. . 

The neighbours turned out en masse to welcome 
back the heir. The village bells rang out a merry 
peal proclaiming hisinnocence. The children strewed 
roses in his pathway—all was hilarity. 

Vincent was happy as a prince; Margaret’s heart 
ee with joy. Hope was shy, but strangely pleased 
and happy. 

Mr. Henderson spent the evening, and “béfore 
oe away, hedrew Margaret and Mr. Sterling 
aside, 


“My kind friends,” he said, ‘‘will you congratulate 
me? I have doubted so long, that I need some one to 
assure me of ‘the certainty of this new-found happi- 
ness. Miss Brande, have I your permission to my 
union with yeur cousin?” 

Margaret looked at him with wondering eyes. 

- " ons Hope? ‘Does she—consent?” she asked, 
lowly. 

“Here she is—you may ask her!” he said, drawing 
= smiling-and blushing git] within the shelter of his 


“ Hope, ‘chill, is‘it Mr.' Henderson you'love?” 
Hope tore a rosebud in pieces before she an- 


“Yes, I dolove' him! ‘Ihave loved him always, 
and 1 was almost Killed -with ‘thinking he cated for 
you, when he did not‘one bit !” 

Reece smiled’; Margaret joined their hands 
er, 


“There is none other ‘to whom ‘I would more 
a _ my — —_ If my consent is 
g to your iness, be happy.” 
Henderson Kissed Miss Brande’s outstretched’ hand, 
and led Hope. away, 
The preat drawing-room was very silent. “The 
ur of roses and heliotropes' filled the air—the whole 
Place was rich with peace. ; 
Margaret spoke first. 


the murder of Victoria Raynor, they put a guard | 


“Tt is all so very strange. I thought it was ,you, 
Mr. Sterling, Hope cared for.” 

“ And I thought Henderson loved you, Margaret!” 

She smiled half sadly. 

“T have never had a lover, Mr. Sterling.” 

“ Margaret!” how his handsome face flushed and 
brightened. “If I only dared.speak!” 

His fingers closed over hers. 

“ Margaret, on that. day when you came back to 
that burning vessel to meet death. with me, what in- 
fluenced you?” 

“ Because—because—sir, it is unfair to press me 
thus!” 

“No, Margaret, ;not unfair when I love you so! 
when I have loved you always, and tormented myself 
day and night with jealousy of Henderson. Why 
was it, Margaret—was it because you loved me? ” 

“Because I loved yon!” 

* * * * * * 

So it happened that early in the: autumn there: was 
a double wedding at Cedarwild,.and Vincent Brande 
gave both the brides away. a 








THE SUNNY SIDE. 
TRAVELLER through this vale of tears, 
Wandering o'er life's: mugged path, 
Yield not weakly:to. its fears, 
Seck not all the charms it bath. 
Troubles may with: cares oppress ; 
Grief.o'ecwhelm thee in its tide ; 
Yet, though hope and faith grew less, 
Turn ye to “the sunny side.” 


F’en though Sorrow’s hand be laid 
On thy prospects once so bright, 

Turn ye from the gloom and shade 
That allures thee from the right. 

Disappointment’s mist may shroud thee, 
Dangers all around thee bide; 

"Let not ‘apprehensions crowd thee, 
Look upen “ the sunny side.” 


As thou journeyest. thon wilt meet 
Hours of joy and hours of dread ; 
But the last thou need’st not. greet, 
If life’s brighter path thou tread, 
nage will never quite forsake thee ; 
aith will ever near abide: 
And despair e’en forsake thee, 
If thau face “ the sunny side.” 





ISLA GRANDE. 
—_—_———~» 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RUY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

THe mental queries of Yola were soon answered. 

“ Here Iam, Yola!” Ruy was heard shouting, im- 
mediately under the window, “ This way, and you 
are safe!” waits 

A tremulous .c followed, indicating that the door 
of the villa was being forced. 

The voice was recognized by Yola, and she uttered 
another wild scream, exclaiming : 

“Help! help! I am here!” 

A howl of rage and disappointment burst from the 
lips of Nerle, and he.turned upon his captive with a 
demon-like fury. 

‘That sounds Tike your lover!” he cried, “ but I 
cannot conceive how he could escape. I do know, 
however, that you will notescapeme! You are mine 
—mine 


He caught her in his arms, with the intention of flee- 
ing and bearing her away with him. He strove to con- 
fine her hands and keep his palm:over her mouth. But 
he-was now.to learn that Yola could be.as determined, 
on such.an.occasion, as she was usually gentle. She 
struggled with a .streagth and agility that was sur- 
prising. Sho writhed.out of the firmest grasp he 
could put upon her—tore her nails into his face and 
eyes—continued her cries for .help—and in avery 
possible-way proved, herself the brave little woman 
that she was. : 

In:a word, she soon exhausted ‘the patience 
Nerle, and destroyed. his hopeof being able to. bear her 
off with him. 

“Die, then!” was his savage comment .upon this 
unexpected resistance. “ They. shall secure nothing 
be * corpse!” 

‘He drew a large knife from his bosom and aimed a 
furious blow at her heart, .as.nearly as he could guide 
it in.the semi-darkness of theapartment, She avoided 
the stroke by a detexerous movement—writhed clear 
of his clutehes—dashed wildly across the apartment— 
barely escaped another desperate lunge from the .mur- 
derous weapon—and then, overcome with terror and 
excitement, coupled with her fatigue, she sank .sense- 
less to the floor, justas the noise and tumult caused 
by the invaders grew terrific. 





‘Nerle uttered.a wild laugh, as he*bent.over the 


prostrate girl a moment, striking an additional blow 
or two, in the darkness of the.corner in, which she had 
fallen. 

“ She's prepared to see company,” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of satisfaction and defiance. “Her lover.is wel- 
come to, her!” 

He was deceived as to. the extent, of the injuries he 
had inflicted upon her. His knife had experienced as 
much resistance as he had expected it to meet in 
piercing her body, but. only the springs of her stays 
had been severed, and she was uninjured, save some 
slight cuts. 

A single instant longer Nerle listened to the tumult 
caused by the invaders, and then he bounded from the 
room through a side-door,: locking it behind him, and 
hurried to a Venetian window opening upon a balcony, 
from which he could look down upon his assailants. 

A single glance told him all. 

He beheld Ruy, Captain Brote, and nearly a dozer 
of the captain’s.men, the latter in uniform and fully 
armed, all pouring into the villa, the door having just 

yielded to the fierce agsault. 


+ <A volley of curses broke from the lips of the ob- 


server, in a barely.audible whisper. 

“It: is indeed that ;accursed pilot!” he muttered. 
“He has in someway escaped the fate designed for 
him. Can it,be that the Count Regla andthe whole 
of his companions, have escaped ? ” 

He remained at his post of observation a moment, as 
if the complete unmasking of his character.and deeds 
suggested by this result had momentarily deprived 
lim of the use of his faculties. 

His servants were retreating through the. corridors 
of the villa, before the invaders, shrieking with. terror. 

Menacing voices and, steps were already heard in 
‘the stairway. 

No time was to be lost. 

“Ourse them! they have not yet caught me,” he 
exclaimed, asa wild spirit of defiance and rage glowed 
on his white face, “ ‘hey-shall yet have trouble!” 

Darting back into the bedy of the building, he 
plunged intw a corridor leading to the rear of the villa, 
emerged into the orange. grove behind it,and hastened 
rapidly down the coast, in the direction of his vessel. 

He was not an.instaut too soon, for, he had not gone 
a dozen rods before a part of Captain Brote’s .men 

were heard and seen at the rear of the villa. 

“Good bye.to yon!” the fugitive muttered to, him- 

self, looking back at them over his shoulder. ‘“ You 
are too late. The sloop will save me!” 
+ At the same moment Ruy burst into Yola’s prison, 
flashed a rapid’glance around,.and beheld the form of 
his betrothed on thefloor. With a cry of anguish that 
was terrible, he caught her to his heart, bathed her 
face with tears.and covered it with kisses, calling upon 
her to look up. 

“My God!” he groaned in awful grief, “the wretch 
has killed her! Ob, Yola! Yola!” 

This sad and wild scene continued about fifteen 
minutes, and then there was a quivering of her eye- 
lids, and a faint trembling of her lips—just long 
enough for Ruy to notice how shadowy and ethereal 
she was—and then she opened her glorious eyes, first 
in a look of wild bewilderment, then in glad. recog- 
nition. 

“Ob, Ruy, Ruy!’ she eried in her sudden joy, 
almost thinking herself in heaven—‘how did you 
escape? How did you find me?” 

While Ruy was explaining to his betrothed, and 
they were manifesting their love ,for each other, 
Captain Brote.and his men made a thorough search 
i aie throughout the villa, but of course to no 
a 


vi 

“The villain has escaped, Senor Leol,” he said 
returning to the lovers. “ He.keeps a sloop down the 
coast, or used to do so, as I mentioned, and we had 
better hasten to it. He’s probably fled in that.direc- 
tion!” 

Ruy assented, caught Yola in his arms, folding her 
tenderly to his breast, and followed Captain Brote and 
his men down-siairs, and thence. to the beach, leaving 
the trembling and affrighted servants:of Nerle creuch- 
ing about the vi-la. 

At this instant the brig and her newly reported 
consorts were seen coming dowa the coast from the 
mouth ot the bay, in accordance with Captain Brote's 
instructions, and the rescuers expressed their joy at 
the fact. 

“Would that they had come ia little sooner!” 
ejaculated the captain. ‘“‘ It will be half .an hour be- 
fore we.can get back to our boat, and get fairly under 
way in quest of the fugitive, in case he has fled .by 
water. He's probably since afloat!” 

‘The little party hastened back to the beat, and em- 
barked as expeditiously as possible. The vescels.soon 
arrived opposite.the villa, the jubilant expeditionists 
were taken up by the brig, orders were issued by 
Captain Brote, and the fleet made isail.down the 
coast. 


“ Ob, !".gaid Yola, at.this juncture, “I can 
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hardly realize my happiness! What,would.heve be- 
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come of me, if you had net come to my rescue? You 
must never leave me again!” 

Her face was radiant with joy, as she clung to his 
arm, and felt that henceforth she should never be 
separated from him. 

Captain Brote and his men managed the brig with 
unusual zeal and ability, and she foamed swiftly 
through the waters on her way to the little creek where 
Nerle’s sloop was usually kept. A sharp look-out was 
maintained for some signs of her, but none were seen. 

“ The fact is, Senor Leol,” satd the captain, as the 
fleet neared the creek in question, ‘I have but little 
hope of intercepting tlie villain’s flight. We are a 
little too late! ” 

Ruy condueted Yola to the cabin, and talked to her 
in tender and loving tones until she fell asleep in his 
arms, where she had nestled, and then he laid her on 
a divan, covered her carefully with blankets, and re- 
turned to the deck. 

“She's gone, sure enough,” was the greeting of 
Captain Brote. “We have looked up and down the 
shore, but there's no sign of her. If we had followed 
him right up by land—but, no; there were not enough 
of us. Fact is, we shall have to keep cool.” 

He continued the search in that vicinity half-an- 
hour longer, and then came to Ruy and said: 

‘“* We will give up the search here, and hope to meet 
the rascal where he evidently belongs—at the haunts 
of Callocarras. Our first duty is, as you say, to re- 
lease your suffering friends from the island. They 
must now be in the agonies of starvation, and every 
minute must tell in our progress. We will then go 
to the pirates’ retreat, and it is possible that Nerie 
may take refuge there, or prove the villain liimself.” 

The captain passed his orders to his officers and 
eonsorts, and tle fleet was soon standing under full 
sail for the desert island, where our hero had left 
Count Regla and his party. 

Ruy’s heart was oppressed during the voyage with 
forebodings for the fate of his friends, but he devoted 
himself to the restoration of Yola, who soon bloomed 
under his loving and tender care, like a delicate 
tropical flower, and was more beautiful and winsome 
than ever, 

The vessels made a quick voyage, arriving in view 
of the island on the morning of the third day. 

Gaptain Brote had shared the fears of Ruy in regard 
to Count Regia, and they stood on deck together as 
they approached the island. 

The waterproof tent was seen standing, as well as 
the epen tent of the men stretched from one ledge of 
rocks to another, but not a man was to be seen. 

“ Are they dead?” ejaculated Ruy. “ Alas! they 
have all perished.” 

He checked his utterance, at that instant beholding 
a joyful sight on the shore; Count Regla, his wife, 
Tolet, and Captain Romero were emerging from the 
tent, while from under the open blankets, the crew of 
the galleon and their comrades rushed forth upon the 
beach ! 

“Thank God!” said our hero, reverently. 
are saved.” 

The unfortunate prisoners welcomed the vessels 
with shouts of joy. ‘hey danced, wept, and prayed, 
and caugiit up their comrades in their arms in their 
wild joy and relief, for they had begun to fear that 
Ruy had been wrecked, and that they would perish. 

‘The brig and her consorts were brought to anchor 
near the shore, boats were lowered, and Captain Brote 
and Ruy Leol went ashore. 

They were welcomed with the wildest rejoicings. 

Count Rezla clasped Ruy in his arms in a tearfal 
embrace, and then yielded him to the arms of the 
countess, who testified her gratitude by tears and 
kisses. Iolet and Senor Leol came in for their share 
of the greetings, as well as the volunteers from Isla 
Grande. 

Ruy found that after his departure, the stores had 
been apportioned into smaller quantities, to last the 
longer in the event of delay in bis return; and many 
of the men had engaged in fishing, by which means 
they had kept themselves alive until now. 

Padre Lasso aud his men were at large, and ap- 
parently making the best of their situation, the pre- 
tended priest having lost nothing of his liberal allow- 
ance of flesh. 

The rescued party were soon transferred to the 
vessels, and Ruy led Count. Regla and his immediate 
friends to the cabin of the brig. 

Yola was seated, anxiously awaiting her lover's 
return, and it was with a proud and happy heart that 
Ruy iutroduced ter to the countess. 

Yola had never Jooked more beautiful than at that 
moment, her shimmering hair, her eloquent eyes, her 
pure and innocent face, her petite, childish figure, all 
seeming to have acquired new loveliness from her 
happiness, 

Both Count Regla and his wife started and regarded 
her earnestly, and the latter said: 

“Do I dream? ‘It seéms as if Nita Vicente stood 


“ They 


The count controlled his agitation, and said: 

“So, Don Ruy, this is your little betrothed; is it 
not? How did you rescue her?” 

Ruy told how he had found her at Nerle’s villa, 
and a feeling of wonder and surprise was universal. 

Yola embraced Iolet with much affection, and the 
next moment Lasso entered. 

He turned of a livid hue on beholding Yola, and 
almost reeled. Quickly recovering himself, and re- 
joicing that she was where he could carry her off 
when he chose, he advanced toward her, offering her 
his hand, and said: 

““ Come, Yola, why don’t you speak to your uncle? ” 

“You are uot my uncle,” replied Yola, gravely, 
while she instinctively clung to her lover. “You 
are no relation to me, Senor You told me so 
yourself. I don’t. think either you or I care about 
keeping up our acquaintance! ” 

The padre bit his lips with rage at her cool speech, 
and contracted his shaggy brows to conceal tle me- 
nacing light in his eyes. 

“Oh, very well,” he said, with a hoarse laugh, turn- 
ing away. “Do just as you choose!” 

“Did you hear what she said?” whispered the 
countess to her husband in deep agitation. “She is 
not his niece—and is the picture of my dear friend 
Nita! And the young pilot’s resemblance to you! 
Oh, for power to solve this m had 

Captain Romero now entered, having been in con- 
versation on deck with Captain Brote, and was intro- 
duced to Yola. He then stationed himself by the side 
of Iolet, with the devotion of a lover expressed in his 
| glances and actions. 
| Such was indeed the case. The afflictions and 
| trials of their stay at the island, the necessity for con- 
| stant intercourse, had shown to Captain Romero the 
| sweet temper and noble qualities of the hammock- 
| maker’s daughter, as well as testified to Iolet the ster- 
| ling manliness of Romero. They were therefore now 
betrothed to each other, as was soon made known to 
Ruy and Yola. 

Captain Brote had an ample repast served in the 
cabin as soon as possible, and the half-famished party 
sat down to it, with but one shade upon their joy. 
The shadow was the evident suffering uf the count 
and countess under their doubts and hopes respecting 
Ruy and Yola—a grief they did not aud could not ex- 
plain. 

The seamen and the Isla Grande volunteers were 
treated in their respective quarters to a pleutiful re- 
past, and the vessel-got under way for the pirates’ re- 
treat, under the guidance of Lasso. 

“T will take theai there,” muttered the pretended 
priest, as he stood on the deck, looking over into the 
waters. “I will have that thousand pounds offered 
me by Count Regla; I will reveage myself on Callo- 
carras for seizing the girl, and on Nerle for playing 
me false! And then,” and his eyes sparkled with a 
fiendish light, “I'll kill Ruy Leol in the general mélée, 
making it seem as though the pirate had finished him, 
aud thus get him for ever out of the way. It will 
| then be easy to watch my chance and get away with 
| Zola, after I’ve got my money. Yes; there is yet 
time.” 

His low chuckle was unheard, his fiendish joy un- 
| noticed, and his guilty soul revelled in his anticipated 
triumph. 








(To be continued.) 


PRESENTATION OF Books TO WELLINGTON CoL- 
LEGE BY THE QuUEEN.—Her Majesty the Queen has, 
on the occasion of the Speech-day this year, presented 
to the Boys’ Library a valuable selection of books, 
amounting to nearly 200 volu nes, admirably chosen 
| with a view both to the amusement and instruction of 
| the young students. The following is an extract 
| from a letter from Sir C. B. Phipps which accompanies 
| her Majesty's gift: ‘I am directed to say that her 
| Majesty has gladly availed herself of this opportunity 
| of showing the deep interest which she takes in this 
| institution, and of assisting in improving the use- 
! fulness of the library originally established by her be- 
loved husband. Her Majesty would wish’ these addi- 
tional books to be considered as a part of the Prince 
Consort’s contributiou to the Boys’ Library.” 

VEGETABLE Lire.—It has been calculated that the 
sunflower produces 4,000, and a single thistle 24,000 
seeds the first year; therefore the second year’s crop 
would amount to 16,000,000 of seeds in the former, 
and 576,000,000 of seeds iu the latter instance. How 
immense the amount of vegetable life which may 
spring from a single seed! Happily for maukind, 
every vegetable embryo is not destined to give rise to 
a future progeny. Millions of seeds or vegetable 
embryos are annually called into existence, but a 
variety of causes destroy their incipient life. Many 
seeds are used as food by animals, and a great many 
many more decay. Were‘it not for the operation of 








before me! Is not this her child?” 
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these causes, by which the species is kept within pre- 


——— 
from a single thistle or dandelion “would, is 
course of a few years, be sufficient to cove; wi 
plants not only every square inch of the Suipertice 4 
our own world, but the entire surface of eve 
planet in the solar system. But although natuy hay 
been thus careful to insure a repetition of the Deauti. 
ful and evanescent forms, all plants multiply Withiy 
prescribed limits which they cannot pass, Whe, 
however, the seed falls into a soil favourable to iy 
germination, it-will grow and become a plant, rug; 
through all the phases of the vegetation of its =e 
cessor. 

Some of the most active promoters of cotton stom 
ing in New South Wales have come to the Conclusig 
that its success is doubtful. This, however, ig y 
owing to the cost of labour (as is generally sup, 
nor to the character of the soil, but to the great y, 
certainty of the seasons. At one time there is a tay 
absence of rain, and at others there is an inundatig 
amounting to a flood, no two seasons having the ay 
character. The vintage rains, which are now Be 
verbial in New South Wales, must always, mor ¢ 
less, interfere with the gathering of the crop, to 
nothing about the absence of rain at the time of iy 
sowing. The company formed several months sing 
in Sydney for solving the problem as to whethe 
cotton would or would not grow in the colony hy 
been dissolved. 





THE WILD CATS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


A FINE male specimen of this animal, now g0 ny 
in Britain, was presen to the soviety some littl 
time ago by the Earl.of Seafield, on whiose estate j 
was captured. 

When first brought to the gardens, the wild ¢ 
was extremely savage, spitting and flying at the bay 
of its cage on the approach of any spectator, thou! 
now he has become rather more reconciled to hj 
situation. 

In form this animal differs considerably from ty 
domestic cat, being higher on the legs than thy 
animal, besides being much more powerfully agi 
compactly made: In fact, in the size of the paws ail 
the muscular formation of. the fore-limbs, it m 
nearly resembles the leopard or puma than the o 
mon cat. The tail is short in proportion to the 
of the animal, and differs further from the domes 
cat in the hair being considerably thicker and loo 
at the extremity than at the base, ‘The head alsi 
larger and flatter; the ears shorter, and rounder 
the tips. 

In colour the wild cat is of a dark grey, varyingia 
| Shade in different specimens, Several dark strip 
}and brindlings are distributed over the head, body, 
| and limbs, in some cases taking very nearly the sue 
form as the stripes of the tiger, and in other ind 
viduals more resembling the, markings of a comme) 
tabby cat. In fact; some domestic cats are very lilt 
| the wild cat in colour, though of course differing a 
| form and structure. 
| At the present day the wild cat is almost extinctia 
, England, specimens of the true breed being very 
scarce; the majority of the so-called wild cats being 
; merely tame animals which have taken up a poaching 
life in the woods through necessity. or choice. Thee 
; animals, though of course less powerful, are very 
; nearly as destructive to.game as the wild specie, 
committing great damage among young plieasauls, 
| leverets, and rabbits. ; 
When a rabbit is found. killed and partly eaten a 
the woods, it can easily be found out whether de 
stroyed by a.cat or by any other animal, in the {ol- 
lowing way: if killed by a stoat, weasel or polecat, 
the neck would be torn open, and the flesh of te 
head and neck the first part eaten; if by a fox, be 
would begin at the hind-quarters, hiding whateve' 
might be left of the carcass; whereas, in the case of 
the cat, thé skin would be turned inside out, and the 
larger bones left, all the members of the feline tribe 
being incapable of digesting bone, the gastric juice of 
the animal producing no effect on any splinters that 
may be swallowed. t 

In the Highlands the wild cat is not unfrequent:; 
found, frequenting chiefly birch woods, and forming 
its retreat among broken rocks and in ho!low trees 
where the young are produced. The young animals 
remain with the mother until the next year, although 
I understand, in the caseof the old one having * 
second litter the same year, those of the previous out 
remain in the vicinity, both broods keeping togethe! 
until they attain nearly their full size and strength: 

Since the large male I mentioned arrived at tl 
gardens, three young specimens were captured at tle 
same place, and reached the gardens safely a few days 
ago. They are about six weeks old, appareutly, the 
markings on their fur being briglter and better de- 
fined than those of the old male. ‘These kittens 4p 
pear to have all the fierceness. of. the fuil-grow’ 
animals, for while looking at them they growled au 
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sy hair paws, though I have mo doubt that these 
th this Pon taken. Young, can be tamed as well as 
vy of the ether smaller felides, : 

gf ig now & disputed point whether the domestic 
scies is derived from this animal or not. Many 
ras0DS can be addueed both in favour of and against 
his supposition, some naturalists denying that the 
vo animals will breed together. Trustworthy in- 
ances, I believe, have been known in which 4 mixed 
ce has been produced, and these hybrids have also 
roved fertile among each other; while, on the other 
and, it is alleged that the domestic cat is more nearly 
jated to the Egyptian cat (Felis maniculata), the 
nimal held sacred by the ancient Egyptians, and 
ound often in @ mummied state. This animal is 
ound wild at the present time in its native country, 





nda fine specimen is now in the possession of the | 


oological Society. 


phurous stench that clings to whatever else the dra- 
gon brings, and to the gifts thrown down by the wild 
huntsman. The Zwergs, who are closely connected 
with Thor, and who forged for him his lightning 
hammer, are exceedingly fond of peas, as every hus- 
bandman knows to his cost, whose pea-fields they 
plunder under cover of their caps.of darkness. Peas 
were sacred to Thor himself, and even now, in Berlin, 
peas with sourcrout are a standing dish on Thor's 
own day, 'I'hursday. That they are typical of light- 
ning is farther proved by their being used in the same 
manner as the thunderbolt and as hazel-nuts to pro- 
mote the fertility of seed-corn. In Swabia and else- 
where peas are boiled over the St. John’s fire, and 
eaten dry out of the hollow of the hand. They are 
thought to be good against all sorts of complaints, 
and particularly against wounds and bruises. It is 
also recommended that children in the measles 


] have compared this animal with the Felis seis: should be washed with water in which peas have 


nd find that tlle Egyptian species resembles it in the 
shape of the body and tail, and certainly showing little 
hikeness to any specimens of the domestic cat that have 
ome under my own observation.—N. L. AusTEN. 








THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT ALDERSHOT. 


Tis undertaking is a source of considerable inte- 
res!, not merely to the troops in camp, but to many 
persons from London and the surrounding districts. 
Several portions of the exhibition are well deserving 
of notice. 

Among them we may mention a very simple but 
elective machine for making lint, the invention of 
Private Southam, of the Royal Engineers. .A very in- 
genious cartouche-box is also shown byt the same 
corps. It isthe invention of Corporal Ligguell. It 
holds twenty rounds of ammunition, and words round 
upon an endless band, and by simply touching a 
spring a cartridge is delivered into the hand of the 
soldier carrying the box. 

In the military clothing establishment at Pimlico 
the production of hats and shakos of all kinds forms 
oe of the principal sources. of employment, and a 
considerable saving has been effected in the cost of 
In the exhibition at Aldershot 
will be seen the model of a hatter’s establishment, in 
which all the stages of manufacture are very clearly 
shown, Corporal Elliot having evidently turned his 
practical knowledge of the craft and his own shrewd 
observation to. useful account. 

Of inlaid woods there is a very large collection, and 
many of the specimens shown exhibit no small amount 
of good taste and very careful execution. Wood carv- 
ing is a branch of industry which has many followers 
in the camp, and here, too, may be seen evidences of 
tasteful design and skilful manipulation. 

One interesting feature of the exhibition is the large 
amount of needlework, the product of the wives and 
children of the soldiers. 

The loan collection is a very attractive part of the 
exhibition, and the spoils from the Summer Palace of 
Pekin, from Delfi, Lucknow, and other places where 
our troops have displayed their valour, include much 
that is alike curious and valuable. 

Photography is evidently well and carefully prac- 
tised by the soldiers, and many scenes of home, 
colonial, and foreign service are reproduced by the 
aid of the camera with wondrous fidelity. 

Some sets of carriage-harness and some saddles are 
highly creditable to the exhibitors. 

In some instances non-commissioned officers and 
privates have worked together and exhibited jointly 
complete sets of furniture. In. the 1st Dragoons two 
sergeants and a private thus exhibit together a com- 
plete officer’s outfit of portable furniture, including 
chest of drawers, wash-stand, towel-horse, easy-chair, 
book-shelf, spur-rack, whip-rack, and other articles 
useful and ornamental. 

The art of lithography is illustrated by various ex- 
hikitors, and some specimens of coloured litho- 
graphy are worked off by machines in the building. 
As a whole the exhibition is highly creditable. 


Tue Myrrnorocy or Pras.—The mythology of 
peas is very curious, but still somewhat obscure. This 
much, however, is certain—that the plant and its fruit 
are in some way or other related to celestial fire. It 
may be that they were regarded in this light because 
they belong to the class of creeping and climbing 
plants to which such relatiens were pre-eminently at- 
tributed; at all events, the fact that they, too, repre- 
sented something in the vegetation of the sky is sub- 
Stantiated by numerous details in their mythical 
history. The dragons that poison’ the air and the 
Waters carry peas in their flight, and let. them fall in 
such quantities, that they fill up the wells to the 
brim, and their smell is so foul that the cattle refuse 
to eat them. These peas are the lightning that 
Seemed, as appears from a multitude of traditions, to 


fall in drops or pellets, and their smell is the sul- 


| 


| 





been boiled.—KXelly’s Indo-European Tradition and 
Folk-Lore. 








THE TREMOLLA NOSTIC. 


Tue Tremolla Nostic isa very beautiful and pecu- 
liar flower—one which has occupied much of the 
naturalist’s attention. Yet it seems that this little 
Sem of nature has taffled the minds of the most 
skilful botanists. Neither Tournefort, Linnwus, So- 
lander, nor Humboldt, could satisfactorily learn much 
of the curious blossom which has attracted so much 


| attention. 
All flowers are divided into tribes and classes; | 
therefore, if we understand the science of botany, we | 


cap analyze any flower, even if we never before saw 
it, and tell all its properties, and to which tribe and 
class of its kingdom it belongs. 

Therefore, botany is a most useful science to any 
one who may understand its beauties. But we some- 
times see those little gems of nature that our minds, 
however penetrating, cannot solve the deep, unfathom- 
able mystery of even a little flower. 

Such a flower is the Tremolla Nostic, which has 
but little said of it. Its petals, its stamens, its fila- 
ments, its calyx, have not been very accurately de- 
scribed, from the fact of its being quite an enigma. 
It was celebrated among the alchemists of old, who 
used it in the preparation of the Philosopher’s Stone, 
It seems to have been considered as a fallen star. 

All flowers that bear a star-like appearance are 
most beautiful. 

Any one who has gazed up into the heavens through 
a telescope has an idea of the variegated and sparkling 
appearance of those heavenly bodies. And any flower 
resembing a star, in any degree, is a flower superla- 
tively beautiful. And such is the little treasure of 
nature which we will describe. 

The Tremolla Nostic seems to have rendered re- 
search fruitless by being found in various analogous 
forms, which again resume their previous appearance. 
They are generally found in moist pastures, and after 
a wet and rainy night the earth in the Tuileries has 
been observed to be covered, and a few hours after 
sunrise they entirely disappear. 

Such a flower is surely an enigma to the skilful 
botanist. 

Such a flower should be much admired for its heaven- 
like appearance. 

Let the reader imagine fur a moment that he sees 
before him a large space of ground covered with 
beautfful star-like blossoms, the dewdrop upon its 
petals, and the air impregnated with its odour. Oh! 
how lovely it appears to human eyes. We gaze upon 
it as one of those treasures of God, sparkling with all 
its original beauty. As we attempt to grasp this little 
flower after the sun has risen, it is gone—gone—dis- 
appeared asa phantom, coming in the night as angels 
do, and disappearing as the sun pours his resplendent 
glory upon the earth. Yes; as the orb of day makes 
his appearance, this brillient and beautiful blossom 
disappears—passes away—and where? Where dost 
thou flee, beautiful flower? Where are thy starry 
petals and honeyed calyx ? 

Mortals dare not say. Yet it has passed away. 

Oh! how wonderful are the vegetable, animal, and 
mineral kingdoms of the globe! 

A little flower—a faded flower—is to us, at times, a 
mystery. 

The great botanist who wrote upon this blussom, 
said; “In short, we know nothing certain about this 
singular plant; it is a secret of nature which resists 
our most persevering inquiries.” 

There are hundreds of flowers upon which we could 
write pages of manuscript—for we could thoroughly 
describe them. 

But the little gem which we have chosen for our 
subject is preferred from its very peculiarity. 

It is a plant which some ignorant persons might 
say never existed upon the globe. Should any of my 
-readers be inclined to make such an assertion, let them 





study the science of botany for twenty years—as isthe 
case with the writer—and they will find in it as many 
miraculous things to amaze their minds, as did the old 
man who went to church for the first time. 

It is said that there once was a very ignorant man, 
who never had heard the Bible read—of course he was 
unable to read himself. He was prevailed upon to 
attend church. The minister repeated his text. from 
Daniel, and commented upon that good man having 
been cast into the lion’s den. He then referred to the 
Hebrew children—lastly, he spoke of Jonah’s having 
been cast into the sea, and swallowed by a whale. 
The old man listened very attentively until the fish 
story was related; he then caught up his hat in a 
violent passion, saying he had heard lies enough be- 
fore, but that fish story was the biggest lie yet—and 
he left the church in a rage. 

So we see tliat ignorance causes people to doubt 
our veracity at many times, and on many subjects 
upon which they should be enlightened. 

Many people to be told that there is such a thing as 
the sensitive plant, whose tender leaves will shrink 
and close from the touch of the rude finger of man, 
would exclaim : 

“That is false—I never saw such a plant!” 

Relate the story of the myrtle, and how stapid it 
might seem to one who never read the fable. 

We are informed by mythological writers that 
when Venus first sprang from the sea she was pre- 
ceded on the way by the houris, with a scarf of a 
thousand colours anda garland of myrtle; therefore 
myrtle denotes love. 

Each little blossom has its language. Soft and 
enchanting are the strains of love, and many are the 
flowers which signify this all enrapturing passion of 
the human heart. 

The beautiful flower we have described under the 
name of Tremolla Nostic does not signify love. The 
emblem is as peculiar as this little flower which ap- 
pears before sunrise, then becomes invisible to human 
sight. The emblem of the Tremolla is: “Resolve the 
riddle.” Strange is the language—yet it speaks, as do 
all other flowers. 

Yet when people do not understand this science, 
the language of flowers is hieroglyplical to them ; 
but if we can comprehend the meaning of those 
treasures of nature, there is much pleasure in con- 
versing with another. 

Well might they be called the alphabet of the 
angels! 

I never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me, 
A little flower, a faded flower, 

But it was done reluctantly. 

Even a child is enraptured with blossoms. With 
what eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers! 
Their little imaginations seem to be enraptured at the 
sight of a rose or a violet. They bound about in the 
flowery meadows like young fawns—they sing over 
them, and caress each little get’ until it fades and 
withers in their grasp. 

Let us roam with Tasso through Syrian lands, 
where soft perfumes diffuse their fragrance gver the 
deserts of Arabia! "Tis there the acacia waves its 
yellow hair. 

The Tremolla Nostic has been our main subject, 
yet the science of botany and the language of flowers 
is so enrapturing to the.mind, that we have touched 
upon many flowers which are well known to us all. 

Wherever we roam we find that nature strews tho 
earth with flowers—flowers that delight the child— 
flowers that tell a wondrous tale to the blushing 
maiden—flowers that add a new joy to the pleasures 
of those blessed with health; and which cheer the dark 
and weary hours of sickness. Flowers deck the 
happy bride, and flowers are strewed upon. the bier of 
the departed. 

We will conclude our subject by remarking that 
the Tremolla Nostic has been likened to a fallen star, 
yet it is most lovely and beautiful to gaze upon. 


8. A. W. 








THE cocoa-nut tree has produced a ripe nut in the 
palatial gardeus of the Duke of Northumberland at 
Sion House, under the skilful management of Mr. 
Fairbairn. This is, we believe, the first time that so 
interesting an.event has occurred in Europe, and we 
are sure that all true gardeners will welcome the little 
stranger with feelings of admiration. 

In. various accounts of the court ceremonies certain 
members of the Royal Family have been described as 
wearing the Victoria and Albert Badge. Many per- 
sons have thence inferred that this is one of the in- 
signia of some new order established by her Majesty. 
This is an error. The badge is simply an ornament, 
or rather memorial, which has been presented by the 
Queen, with obvious motives, to each of her daughters 
as they have entered society, and to the Princess of 
Wales. It consists of the portraits, en profile, of the 
Queen and the late Prince Consort, the former slightly 
overlaying the latter, carved on an onyx, and sur- 
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rounded by a simple row of brilliants. The portraits | 
have been engraved at me by one of the most | 
celebrated artists in that line residing there, and the | 
diamonds composing the setting are not only of con- 
siderable size, but remarkable for their lustre. Each 
badge costs about a thousand pounds, and the Queen 
herself not unfrequently wears one on the occasion of 
State ceremonies. 





REMARKABLE. PRESERVATIONS. 


Amonc the most remarkable series of escapes from | 
shipwreck and famine, of which there is any record, | 
was that of a part of the crew and passengets of the | 
Blendenhall, free trader, bound from England to Bom-;| 
bay, in the year 1821. There are mary cases that | 
might be cited of what would seem to be a direct | 
interposition of Providence in behalf of the sufferers, 
but we do not. remember any other that presents so 
many singular facts of this nature as the one’ in 
question. 

The Blendenhall made a successful voyage till 
somewhere off the Cape of Good Hope, when adverse 
winds drove her far out of her course, in a south- 
westerly direction, toward a group of three little 
islands, called respectively Tristan d'Aounha; Nightin+ 
gale'and Inacceszible—the first mamed from its dis- 
coverer, a Portuguese admiral, the last from its rocky 
formation and the fearful breakers that surrounded it, 
aud which it was then supposed would be destructive 
to anything human attempting to reach it. 

Pinding himeelf at last so far out of his regular 
course, the commander of the Blendenhall resolved to 
steer for Tristan d’'Acunha and take a fresh start; but 
in attempting to reach that island, he unfortunately 
ran among the breakers of the Inaccessible, and, before 
suything could be done to save the vessel, she struck 
a sunken reef and parted amid-ships. The crew had 
hardly time to cut the ropes and stays and rush for- 
watd among the passengers, who were wildly clinging 
to the head and bows, when the stern and quarter 
went down, and two of the sailors were crushed amid 
the ruins. 

This sad event occurred at an early hour in the 
morning, and before the rising sun had dispelled the 
mists that lay like acloud upon the waters, involving | 
everything in mysterious gloom. A bright spot’ to-| 
ward the point where the sun wasrising in splendour 
indicated that the damp, enveloping cloud was‘being 
dissipated; and soon after the upper portion was 
whirled off with a gentle. breeze, and a broad blaze of 
light filled the open space, and showed the Inaccessible 
Island looming up, stern, rugged, and defiant, seme 
two miles away, its awful base, around which the 
angry waters were seething and roaring, still con- 
cealed by the obscuring mists. 

“Land ho!” was the universal cry; but the dis- 
covery brought little hope to the imperilled party. 

The anchor, which had been dropped just before 
the vessel.struck, was,now weighed and secured,to 
the cat-head, the deck was cleared of broken spars, 
tangled “rigging and rubbish, and the foresail was 
spread to the breeze. The wreck now began to move 
forward, wholly at the mercy of the winds and waves, 
without steerage, drifting hither and thither, and 
whirling about in the foaming waters, as powerless as 
the anxious souls that clung to itand watched its mo- 
tions, For many hours it continued to drift and 
whirl, and oceasionally thump along over the. sunken 
reefs, and then, to the great joy of all—for any promise 
of prolonging life carrfed joy to those desponding 
hearts—it entered @ narrow channel, between two 
projecting ledges of rocks, and approached the island 
at the only point, where it was possible to effect a 
landing. Encouraged by this, the crew set to work 
with vigour, and, making due use of such materials 
as they could find, constructed a raft, on which afew 
went ashore, with ropes, and, after great exertions, 
succeeded’ in getting the wreck to the beach, where 
it soon’ went to_pieces, though not before all had got 
safely to land, and had secured many necessary articles, 
including a quantity of wine and’ provisions enough | 
to last them several days. This may be called the 
first wonderful preservation. 

A fierce storm of wind and rain now set in; and 
the first night our shipwrecked voyagers spent on | 
that desert island, proved a dreary one indeed; and 
when they reflected upon that lonely situation, thou- 
sands of miles from home, with no means of getting 
away through the roaring surf, and no prospect of 
human succour, they almost regretted they were still 
alive, to go through the pangs of mortal suffering. 

Nor did their explorations of the followipg day 
afford them any cheer. ‘I'he island was small and 
provec to bea rocky waste, without a single tree or 
shrub, or any thing possessing animal life wpon.it. A 
few miserable plants, among them some wild parsley 
and celery, and here and there some stunted reeds 
and ferns, comprised everything of the vegetable kind | 
—all the rest being rocks, sand, mud, and water. | 














Nothing could be more dreary, cheerless, and deso- 
late; and as the poor voyagers strained ‘their aching 
eyes over the roaring ocean, and thought of their far- 


away homes, which they could not hope to ever again 


behold, a feeling of despair took possession of their | 


hearts. 

In afew days their provisions were all consumed, 
and the prospect of utter starvation was added to their 
other horrors, A careful search was made throughout 
the island; but with the exception of the vegetables 
mentioned, of which there was only a limited quan- 
tity, nothing fit to be eaten could be found. There 
was neither animal nor’ bird, not even a lizard or a 
snail, and a close examination of the rocks along the 
sea'‘discovered not so much'as a single shell-fish cling- 
ing to them. What then was before them but starva- 
tion ? what hope of being suddenly provided with food 
on those barren rocks? 

In this awful extremity, they were one night sitting 
around their gloomy camp-fires, glaring at each other 
and thinking who might be the first victim, when, as 
if heaven had destined to try them so far and save 
them at the last moment, a flock of sea-fowls came 
dashing into the flames, like moths into a lighted can- 
dle, and large numbers of them were easily knocked 
down and secured. This happened on several succes- 
sive nights, and may be classed as their second won- 
derful rvation. 

At last tlie birds ceased coming, and soon after 


their last morsel of food was eaten. What now re-| 


mained, except death by famine’still? How could 
they hope to be again supplied in a miraculous 
manner? Two days now passed without food, and 
they were suffering the’ pangs of bodily hunger and 
mental despair, when suddenly their appeared over 
the island a dense crowd of penguins, wNich had come 
thither, as if directed by the hand‘ of Providence, to 
lay theireggs in the sand. They remained on the 
island'for several days, and then took flight, leaving 
thousands and thousands of eggs behind them, on 
which our unfortunate voyagers subsisted for several 
weeks. This was their third wondrous preserva- 
tion. 

At last the eggs were exhausted, and for the third 
time gaunt famine stared them in the face. What 
hope of avother miracle? And yet it came. While 
again suffering’the pangs of hunger, and in the last 
stages of despair, one of the crew, who had gone to the 
summit of the highest rock, to take one more survey 
of the ocean, and perhaps precipitate himself into the 
boiling gulf, rather than:wait’ for death in a slower 
and more painful form, suddenly camer ing into 
camp, perfectly wild with excitement, shouting : 

“We are saved again! we are saved again! 
has saved us again!” 

“What is it? ” cried a chorus of voices, though 
many thought the man was mad. 

“ Sea-cows! sea-cows'! ” soreamed the poor fellow, 
fairly dancing ‘with delight. ‘The flood’ has brought 
ashoremillions of'sea-cows!' Come and see!” 

Away; over the rocks; rushed the whole crew, 
with wild cries, like so many madmen; and when 
they’came in sight of the’ water, and found their 
companion had told the'truth, several of them dropped 
down on their knees and gave thanks to God. 

The sea-cows, or monatees, liad been washed ashore 
in immense numbers, and the retreating waters had 
left thousands, if not, indeed, millions of them, among 
the rocks and sands of the little cave where our un~ 
happy voyagers had effected their landing. This 
new supply of food lasted them several weeks longer, 
and may truly be called their fourth wonderful pre- 
servation. 

About this time «nm attempt was made to open com- 
munication with the island of Tristan d’Acunha. The 
carpenter and his men had’ constructed’ a boat of the 
materials of the wreck, and four sailors now ventured 
to put‘off in her through the roaring surf. Days of 
anxious expectations , the crew each morning 
going to the highest points of the island and straining 
their eyes over the ocean, hoping to catch some sign 
of her success. But they looked in vain. The boat 
never returned, nor were the poor fellows who ventured 
in her ever heard of more. 

Almost despairing of ultimate’ salvation, and yet 
working with energy to save their lives, the same 
party built and launched another boat, in which a few 
more daring adventurers put off ftom the rocky shore. 
This time heaven favoured their design. After many 
hair-breadth escapes and much labour, they finally 
reached the island of Tristan d’Acunha, on which a 
Scotchman, named Glass, and some two or three other 
families, were residing; their intercourse with’ the 
great world being through now and then an English 
trader, which touched there on her way to and from 
India. 

The poor fellows were hospitably received by the 
little community; and on hearing their tale of suffer- 
ing and wonderful preservation, the chief personage 
cesolved'to save “*:.-'r comrades, even at the risk of his 
own lif 





—<$—$<— 
| And it was fndoed at’ the risk? of hid wn life, ay 
| the lives of all'concerned, that he put off in his ow 
| boat to the dangerous island and brouglit’ awa. his 

shipwrecked countrymen, a few at a time, till the Jas, 
party was safely landed'where there was no more fag 
of starvation, and from’ whence they could and dig 
obtain a passage to their native land. 
Taken altogether, as we have said, we can call {; 
mind no other record of shipwrecked voyagers hayiy 
so many mi} escapes from impending death, . 


E.B. 





ACCLIMATISATION OF INSECTS IN’ AUSTRALIA, 


Ix the pamphlet containing the answers of the Vis. 
torian Acclimatisation Society to the inquiries qj, 
dressed to it by the Secretary of State respecting thy 
animals that could, with advantage, be exported from, 
or introduced into, the colony, I perceive that th, 
only insects mentioned as likely to prove desirable aj. 
ditions to the fanua, are “ the ia and B, 
arrindi, to establish a supply of coarse silk not requir. 
ing labour to feed the worms, and the Coccus cacti, the 


cochineal insect.” 
beg to offer a suggestion to th 





In this matter I 
Acclimatisation Society of Victoria. Some time sing 
| they went to a very considerable trouble and expens 
| to imtroduce the’ Ligurian bee into the colony ; this 
they very successfully accomplished. Now, it is very 
well Known to all entomologists that this bee, though 
originally introduced here by Mr. Hermann as 4 
distinct’ species, is no new species at’ all, but only, 
lighter-coloured or yellower-banded variety of the 
common species, from which it has not the slightest 
anatomical difference whatever. 

To imagine that a mere slight variation in the 
colour of the chitinous integument of an insect (which 
variation is not even always hereditary or permanent) 
should be accompanied by great differences in habits 
or honey-gathering power iscontrary to all experience, 
and has been abundantly. disproved by the testo 
actual practice. The so-called Ligurian bee is nm 
better than the darker variety, than a buff Cochin fowl 
is‘superior to a partridge-coloured one, or a bay horse 
to a chestnut. 

If, instead of expending their energies on the intn- 
duction of a mere variety (after it was’ known to be 
but @ variety, and not another species) the Acclitati- 
sation Society had turned their atteution ‘to the intro- 
duction of some of the large species of true bees from 
India, they would have done an essential service. 
The Apis dorsata, a very large and valuable species of 
bee, is domesticated in some parts of India. ‘This is 
nearly double the size of our ordinary variety, but is 
a trueapis, building the same kind ‘of combs as our 
ordinary species. The insect has a yellow body with- 
out bands. 

In Borneo again; there is another large bee, which 
is a mere coloured variety of A: dorsata. Its bodyis 
nearly black with narrow’ light bands,’ but all the 
soundest entomologists regard it as a,variety merely. 

Hither of these bees eould, I imagine, be much more 
readily introduced into Australia than into England. 
The voyage is comparatively short, and the transit 
would be proportionally easy. There’ is no doubt 
whatever r g. the importance of the species dis- 
tributed in India; the Apis dorsatz is known as 4 
most valuable and productive insect. 

Of course, it would be more desirable in the first 
instance to introduce the insect to the warmer colonies 
of the Australian continent, and then gradually to 
move them southward as they were accustomed to the 
change of climate from the tropics to the temperate 
zone.—W. B. 

ees 


A MONEX-CHANGER on the Boulevard, one M. Silva, 
has a Dutchman in his employ, a.M. Stochwiss, who 
rejoices: in the possession of a. pretty Hnglish. wile. 
The wife.of his bosom besought him, the other day 
to invest five sous. (24d.) in the purchaseof a lottery- 
ticket. As he had some sous jingling, in his pocket 
he was glad to gratify so modest a request. They 
came to him a few mornings ago to inform him that 
he waste winner of the gros lot of 120,000f., or neatly 
£5,000 sterling. 

Purrry or CHARacTer.—Over" the: beauty of the 
plum and the apricot there grows a‘bloom aud beauty 
more‘exquisite than the fruit’ itself—a soft, delicate 
flush overspreads its: blushing cheek, Now, if you 
strike your hand’ over’ that, it is gone. ‘Dle flower 
that hangs in the morning, impearled with dew, 
rayed as no queenly woman ever’ was arrayed with 
jewels, once shake it so that the beads roll off, and you 
may sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it cal 
never be again what it’ was when the dew fell silently 
on it from heaven. So there is in:youth » beauty aud 
purity of charaeter, which, when once touched and 
defiled, can never be He who has spotted 
and spoiled hid garments in youth, though le may 
seck to make them white again, can never wholly d 
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oven wole he to wash them with his tears. When 


oung man leaves his father’s house with the 
blessings of a mother’s tears still wet upon his brow, 
if he once lose the early piety of character, it is a loss 
that he’can never make whole again. Such is the 
consequence of crime. Its effects cannot be eradicated ; 
it can only be ‘forgiven. 








THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 





For more than > eentury and a half, Bluebeard has 
peen a favouzite melodramatic hero; favourite, that 
is, with those who wish to find a tyrant as a foil to 
some ill-used damsel or heroine; and the more savage 
he is, the more intense is the interest felt in the story 
—by boys and girls, if not by “children of a larger 

rowth.” In this, as in some other histories, the more 
thoughtful readers occasionally ask: “Is it true?” 
There certainly was no real lady to say, “Sister Anne, 
sister Anne, do you seen anybody coming?” but 
nevertheless Mezery and other French writers tell us 
ofa man who really suggested to Perrault the idea for 
the story of Bluebeard. 

Giles de Laval, better known in French history as 
Marshal de Retz, was born in or about the year 1396. 
Losing his father in 1416, Giles entered the service of 
the French King, Charles VII., and was actively en- 

aged in the defensive war maintained by that mon- 
arch against the English, distinguishing himself in 
many engagements. In 1429, he was one of the cap- 
tains under the celebrated Joan of Arc; and aided 
ber iu bringing provisions into Orleans. It is supposed 
that Giles was on this occasion created Marshal of 
France, in recognition of his military merits. Again 
we hear of him commanding troops against the 
English in 1450 and 1433, in which last named year 
his martial services appear to have terminated. 

Now, there is nothing whatever in this career to 
denote a cruel or depraved taste; on the contrary, 
Giles de Laval presents himself to us as the Marshal 
de Retz, a man of high birth, successful as a military 
commander, and in high favour at the Court of the 
King of France. Yet the French annals tell us that 
this man, at the age of thirty-seven, commenced the 
abominable course of life which has brought infam 
on his name. When twenty years of age, he had.in- 
herited large estates from his father; at twenty-four 
he had married Catharine de Thouars, who brought 
him still larger property; and when his maternal 
grandfather, Jean de Craon, died in 1432, another set 
of estates fell to him; insomuch that Giles became 
the richest subject in France. This immense fortune 
was the grand cause of his ruin. He plunged into a 
course of profligacy and debauchery which diminished 
his wealth rapidly ; and be sold one estate after ano- 
ther to defray his lavish expenses. He maintained a 
guard of honour of two hundred horsemen; and his 
suite, of fifty persons, comprised chaplains, choristers, 
musicians, and pages, most of whom were made minis- 
ters or accomplices in his acts of libertinism. His 
family, alarmed at this prodigal waste of means in 
which they all had an interest, obtained a decree 
from the Parliament of Paris, forbidding him to make 
any further alienations of his property. 

Even at this stage we do. not recognize what the 
world would call a monster; we seo in him only a 
profligate spendthrift who joined licentiousness with 
religious observances in a way not at all unusual in 
the middle ages, But the worst was approaching. 
Craving for wealth to supply his extravagance, he.had 
recourse to alchemy. 

Failing, then, to discover the grand art of trans- 
muting base metals into gold, he next turned his 
attention to magic or sorcery, under the guidance of 
an Englishman, named Messire Jean, and an Italian, 
named Francisco Prelati. He is reported to have now 
made a compact with Satan, offering to give, in return 
for boundless wealth, everything, except his own life 
and soul; as regarded the lives and souls of others, he 
ielt no scruple. 

It was at this time, according to the accounts which 
have descended to us, that he began to immolate chil- 
dren, even while fulfilling his religious duties in his 
chapel with careful precision. The poor little crea- 
tures, made the victims of his iniquity in various 
Ways, were finally put to death, and their blood and 
heart used as charms in diabolical rites. His myrmi- 
dons inveigled boys and girls from the neighbouring 
— into his castle, and they were never afterwards 

Other agents of his, during his tours from one to 
another of his castles in Bretagne, were wont to per- 
Suade poor peasants, who had beautiful children, to 
pgs them to the care of the marshal, who promised 
vata to their advancement in life. The children 
te Dever again seen; and when outcries were made 
4 consequence, the accomplices in De Retz’s iniquities 
bs ny to stifle them by threats or bribery. 
és his continued so long, and the number of children 

© disappeared became so large, that the matter came 






under the notice and interference of the authorities. 
Tn 1440, the marshal was arrested, together with two 
of his men, Henri and Etienna Corillant. Confronted 
with his two accomplices, Giles at first denied all know- 
ledge of them; but a threat of the torture having 
alarmed him, he made what is called a “clean breast 
of it,” by revealing everything. The judges were 
frozen with horror at the atrocious recital which he 
had made. There is no doubt as to the authenticity 
of the horrible transactions; andthe manuscript reports 
of the trial (which lasted a month) exist in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, and also among the archives 
of the Chateau at Nantes, During a period of at 
least eight years, and at his several castles of 
Machecoul, Chantoce, and Tiffanges, as ‘well as at 
Nantes and Suze, were these atrocities carried on. In 
most cases he burned the bodies; but sufficient remains 
were found to indicate forty-six victims at Chantoce, 
and eighty-at Machecoul. Giles did not boast of his 
atrocities ; he confessed them, and publicly asked 

ardon of the parents of the murdered innocents. 

ondemned to be strangled, be exhibited once more a 
characteristic of his strange nature, by begging that 
the Bishop of Nantes would head the procession which 
was formed on this occasion. His execution took 
place in 1440, about or a little before Christmas Day 
—some say December 22. 

Probably on account of some personal peculiarity, 
Giles de Laval became remembered as Barbe-blue, 
whence our Bluebeard. It seems to have speedily be- 
come a name of terror; for Holland, speaking of the 
committal of the Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, in 
the reign of Henry VI., says : 

“This doing so much displeased the people, that if 
politic provision had not been made, great mischief 
had immediately ensued. For the commons, in sundry 
places of the realm, assembled together in great com- 
panies, and chose to them a captain, whom they called 
Bluebeard ; but ere they had attempted any enterprise, 
their leaders were apprehended, so that the matter 
was pacified without any hurt committed.” 

As to the children’s Bluebeard, it was written by 
Perrault in the time of Louis XIV., and has been 
translated from the French into nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe. This Bluebeard’s propensity is 
| not to kill children, but to marry wife after wife in 
succession, kill them, and deposit them in the fatal 
closet which curiosity would not leave untouched. We 
all know how another victim was saved, and how 
Bluebeard met his death. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate," “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER XOIX. 
We deem our crimes forgot—that justice sleeps— 
E’en at the moment when her arm is bared, 
And the bolt launched to strike us for our deeds. 
Old Play. 

Great were the rejoicings in the servants’-hall at 
Moretown Abbey. The certainty of Mrs. Bantum’s 
departure occasioned quite a little festival. The butler 
brewed a bow! of his best punch on the occasion ; and 
even the housekeeper so far unbent from her dignity as 
to quit the solitary room reserved as a mark of dignity 
for her peculiar use, and mix with the inferior ser- 
vants! ; 

“ Here is a toast!” exclaimed the groom whose face 
had been so unmercifully disfigured by the virago. 
“Bad luck to her, wherever she goes—and may she 
never darken these doors again ! ” 

It was drunk with a general huzza, 

“ An insolent creature!” said the housekeeper, con- 
descendingly sipping her glass. ; 

“ A spy on the family !” observed a second. 

“As for the silly fool who is about to marry 
her——” added the pretty housemaid, with a toss of 
her head, 

“Don’t say anything against him, my dear,” inter- 
rupted the butler, with a shrug; “for his crime will 
carry the punishment along with.it!” 

In the midst of the laugh which followed this not 
very complimentary speech, the door of the servants’- 
hall was thrown open with a bang, and Mrs. Bantum, 
who had been listening, made her appearance. Her 
countenance was flushed with passion, and she glared 
first on one of the speakers, then upon the other, as if 
undecided upon which to vent her rage. 

“Will it carry its punishment along with it!” she 
said; “‘envy—sheer envy! Not one of you but are 
ready to pull caps for him!” 

This, of course, was intended for the female ser- 
vants only—one of whom still further excited the 
anger of the half-drunken virago, by observing that 
listeners seldom heard any good of the mselves. 

“ It will be a long time,” retorted th.e nurse, “ before 
any one hears any good of you! But we shall see 
what my lord says when be hears how I’ve been 
treated!” 








| 





“ We mentioned no names,” said the housekeeper, 

Mrs. Bantum muttered something about “a pitiful 
excuse; ” and from words there is no saying to what 
extremities the ladies might have proceeded in their 
excitement, had not the butler interposed. 

‘*Come—come,” he said, “let us part friends! No 
one wished to offend you—but you must admit that 
you have carried it with a high hand over us?” 

“I know my place!” was the reply. 

** And we know ours!” continued the man; “and, 
after all, there is no great ill-will! Come—let’s drink 
a,good husband to Mrs. Bantum! ” 

The glasses were filled, and all but the housekeeper 
drank the pledge. Her dignity had been too much 
offended by the airs of the nurse; added to which, she 
was independent: so she sailed out of the room in all 
the majesty of.an upper servant and sixty pounds per 
annum. 

The nurse was somewhat mollified by the compli- 
ment, and said something about not bearing malice. 
Her last feelings of resentment gave way when the 
butler placed a full glass of punch in her hands, and 
hoped she would not refuse to pledge them. 

For several moments the lady eyed first the glass, 
and then those who had offended her: the attraction 
of the punch proved stronger than her resentment. 

“ Well,” shoe said, as she took a hearty sip, “I bears 
no malice—it ain’t like a Christian! So I don’t care, 
as I am about to leave you, if I do drink your 
healths ! ” 

“ Hear, hear!” exclaimed the two grooms. 

“But, as a woman,” she continued, “I have my 
feelir’s ; and must say that the housekeeper is an up- 
start, proud, conceited, poor, snivelling creature, who 
thinks more of herself than others think of her; but I 
forgive her!” 

“That’sright!” exclaimed the butler; “a true Chris- 
tian spirit! Allow me to fill your glass again, and drink 
to her health!” 

Again the nurse’s love of liquor got the better of her 
anger—and no wonder, for it was the stronger of the 
two; and the second quantum was drained as readily 
as the first. She was now so far gone that, had the 
toast proposed been confusion to herself, she would have 
drunk it. 

The virago, who a few moment previously had been 
ready to pull caps with the maidsand quarrel with the 
men, now became maudlin sentimental. She declared 
that she loved them all, and always had done. 

“Pity we didn’t find it out afore!” observed the 
groom whose face she had so unmercifully scratched. 

“ Ay!” said the butler, thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek; “we never know the value of a friend till we 
lose him!” 

“ Hear, hear!” screamed the housemaids, with diffi- 
culty suppressing their laughter; “ who would have 
thought nurse had been so fond of us all? ” 

“ Not I, for one! ” said the cook. 

“Nor I either!” observed old James, pcinting at the 
same time to the marks of tlie lady’s nails still visible 


| upon the face of his fellow-servant. 


A dance was proposed, and the romp completed 
what the punch and the brandy in the library had 
partially accomplished. Mrs, Bantum—who insisted 
with peculiar earnestness that it was her feelin’s, and 
not the drink, that overcame her—was carried up to 
her room, descanting alteruately on the virtue of 
sobriety, and the merit of Christian forgiveness of 
injuries. The female domestics saw her to bed, and 
descended to finish the evening in the hall. 

In a few minutes Mrs, Bantum slept; but her dreams, 
instead of a happy future with the fascinating Mr. 
Binks, in a house in the public line, were of the past — 
the dark past of her existence. 

First, she was in @ lonely chamber, watching the 
death-bed of a venerable old man, whose breath came 
thick and heavily. She saw herself, with terrible dis- 
tinétness, sitting in a large easy chair, casting her 
eyes from time to time impatiently upon the clock, 
which wanted but a few minutes of midnight. The 
old man called to her, gave her his keys, and pointed 
to a chest of drawers. Well did she remember them, 
and the gold they had contained. Presently, in her 
dream, she saw a struggle between that phantom like- 
ness of herself and the dying man, who endeavoured 
to remove a wet cloth from his mouth and nostrils ; 
but in vain—his efforts gradually became fainter 
and fainter. The nurse turned upon her side and 
groaned. 

Her next dream was of a fair young creature, dying, 
as the doctors, said, of consumption—they must give 
some name to a broken heart, since disease has omitted 
it in its momenclature—the last breath was fleeting 
from her. In her agony, she pointed to a cradle, in 
which an infant was sleeping, unconscious of its 
mother’s pangs. Mrs. Bantum saw herself in that 
fearful dream, cast the bed-clothes, with a gesture of 
impatience, over the pale girl, and settle herself in her 
easy chair. 

This time, the impression was so strong that she 
awoke. A burning thirst devoured her. She sawa 
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cup of water, which the housemaid had considerately 
placed upon the table; but she could not reach it—her 
strength was gone, 

She tried to speak, but voice was denied her. Her 
limbs were palsied by the working of the subtle poison 
which Doctor Briard had so cunningly administered. 
Consciousness alone remained—and tliat was her 
punishment. 

For hours the guilty creature lay in this long 
agony, counting the ts, which d to pass 
un leaden wings. Her only hope was that oue of the 
servants might come into the room. One ef them did 
so, at a late hour in the morning—but all was over: 
she had passed away in solitude, without one voice 
to cheer or hand to aid her —died—like contempt— 
alone. 

Great was the alarm at the abbey. Medical aid was 
instantly sent for; but when the men of science came, 
they could only shake their heads, and pronounce it 
too late. 

Doctor Briard was the only person in the household 
who appeared to retain anything like self-possession. 
By his advice, the steward inforthed the coroner of 
what had taken place, and an inquest was ordered to 
be held the following day. The verdict was, ‘‘ Died 
from apoplexy.” 

There were two persons in the family who alone 
entertained a doubt as to the propriety of tle verdict 
—the assassin, and the nurse’s successor. The latter 
under pretence of indisposition, requested to see one of 
the surgeons. 

“Ha! Humph! Nervous, my dear madam,” said 
the man of science; “ this sad affair has excited you.” 

Mrs. Brooks owned that it had excited her. 

“ Was she a friend?” 

“No; merely a fellow-creature. But ay you quite 
sure,” continued the woman, fixing her eyes upon his 
countenance, * that she died from apoplexy ? ” 

“Not the least doubt of it! What else could it 
be?” 

The word “poison” was upon the tongue of the 
woman, but she wisely suppressed it. 

“Brain congested—vessels full—every symptom!” 
continued the practitioner; ‘the consequence of her 
intemperance. It was proved, to the satisfaction of the 
jury, that she was so tipsy last night as to be carried 
to her chamber. Very shocking! But have you any 
reason to doubt the nature of the attack,” he added, 
“ which 4 

“1?” interrupted Mrs. Brooks, alarmed; “no—no!” 
I merely thought that she had died, perhaps, from some 
other cause, such as a disease of the heart.” 

“You must not suffer this event to prey upon your 
spirits. I will send over a composing draught. You 
will be well in the morning.” 

With this assurance, the medical man took his leave 
and his fee. 

“God!” said the woman, with a look of agony, as 
soon as she was alone; “I cannot be mistaken: there 
was the same appearance when my benefactress died— 
the same contraction of the hands—the discoloured 
nails: and she was poisoued—too surely poisoned,” 

Gradually she calmed herself, but mentally resolved 
that no inducement should lead her to take tea a se- 
cond time with Dr. Briard, whose -knewledge of 
Athalie, and her own former position in the house of 
Madame Duverny, alarmed her. 

Perhaps the clue she had so long been seeking was 
within her reach at last. 

Although Mrs. Bautum had been anything but a 
favourite with her fellow-servants, there was not one of 
them but regretted her untimely death, which several 
reproached themselves for having accelerated by their 
debauch on the occasion of her leaving the family ; 
even the groom requested to be permitted to follow her 
to the grave. 

Shortly after the funeral procession left the house, 
Goliah, full of hope in the project he had planned for 
the deliverance of his former mistress, arrived at the 
abbey, and was received by one of the stable-lads—the 
rest of the servants being absent. He requested to see 
the nurse. 

“Come in,” said the boy: “I'll tell her.” 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Brooks made her appear- 
ance. 

“You wished to see me? ” she said with an air of 
suprise. 

* You!” exclaimed the young man ; “there must be 
some error! It is Mrs. Bantum, whom I requested to 
see.” 

A few words explained to liim all that had taken 
place. Goliah was overwhelmed with consternation 
and disappointment, and sometiling like a feeling of | 
remorse entered his heart; for he felt a doubt—and | 
more than a doubt—that the nurse had not come to her 
end by fair means. 

“ Dead! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of horror, “ God! 
where will these crimes end? She has been poi- | 
soned!” | 

Mrs. Brooks turned very pale: the air of deep con- | 
viction with which the words were pronounced startled | 











“ Ay! as you will be!” continued the visitor, “ when 
they have no further occasion for your services, for 
neither the earl nor his mistress know the meaning of 
the word remorse. No matter,” he added; “ the hour 
of retribution is but retarded. I could as soop doubt 
the mercy of heaven, as that one day human justice 
will overtake them. I am not baffled yet.” 

He was about to quit the room, when the woman, 
placing her hand upon his arm, detained him. 

“ Stay, sir,” she said. ‘‘ You have made an accusa- 
tion which, without believing, I feel a curiosity—a 
desire—to know your authority for: a desire,” she 
added, “ which you will perfectly comprehend when I 
tell you that I am Mrs. Bantum’s successor.” 

“The attendant on the Countess of Moretown?” 
eagerly demanded Goliah. 

“ Yes.” 


“Oh! if I could but inspire you,” he exclaimed, 
“to act a generous part—to admit me to her, but for 
a few minutes! ” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ But to ask one question ! ” 

“ T dare not!” was the reply, given in so decided a 
tone that the poor fellow turned hopelessly away. “I 
am dependent—entirely dependent—upon the situa- 
tion which [ hold here.” 

“Will money tempt you?” 

“ N o.” 

“ What will?” 

“I must first know,” replied the woman, “ who 
you are that ask the question, and your power to 
serve me. Confidence begets confidence,” slie added, 
with a smile, “and I——” 

“TI have no confidenee to give,” interrupted her 
visitor, who fancied that he saw, in the words of the 
speaker, an attempt to obtain some clue to his name 
and identity. “Farewell! When the day of retribu- 
tion arrives, remember that you will fare all the better 
for having shown pity to your unhappy charge.” 

So saying, he turned upon his heel and left the 

house. 
“Oh! that I dared trust him!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Brooks, wringing her hands in agony; “but no—I 
am ajione-—no friend to counsel or assist me. My 
fetters are riveted, and I cannot escape tliem.” 

From that hour the suspicion that her predecessor 
had been murdered became a. conviction; and the 
terror haunted her that her end would be tlie same. 


CHAPTER ©. 
Oh, devilish cruelty! Oh, subtile craft, 
That makes the lips of reason utter folly! 
Old Play. 

Great was the disappointment of Mr. Brindsly on 
the return of his assistant from his unsuccessful expe- 
dition to the north. He had ted on tlie infl 
of gold with the nurse, and decided to expend it with 
no niggard hand, provided she assisted him to restore 
his niece to liberty. With such a witness, lie felt con- 
fident of success; without her, all appeared hopeless 
and uncertain. ¥ 

“T will not be baffled!” said the venerable man; 
“at least, without a struggle. Powerful as her enemies 
are, thank heaven, there is yet a power in England 
stronger than their malice,” 

“And what may that be?” inquired Goliah, in a 
desponding tone. 

“The law!” replied the goldsmith; “aud I am de- 
termined to invoke its aid. Your evidence,” he added, 
musingly, “ is decisive upon the point of her sanity. 
The Chancellor must listen to me.” 

“ Listen!” replied the young man, bitterly:; “ of 
course he will. Lord Moretown will receive due notice 
of the application, the point will be argued, and end, 
as it has done before, in disappointment. If you could 
only induce some powerful political personage to in- 
tercede?” ‘ 

“T have it,” exclaimed the old gentleman, after a 
few moments’ reflection: “his wife, Lady Shanny.” 

“She is passionately fond of diamonds,” observed 
Goliah, “and has not paid her bill tiese three years. 
‘rhe last time I called upon her ladyship, she told me 





to taice it to Zerd Warre. But I suppose the mad peer | r 
| apartment of the coustess, How the heart of the 


has forgotten it.” 

“ All the better,” observed his employer, rubbing his 
hands; “all the better. Make it out again, aud order 
the carriage for me at three. His lordship, I know, 
wil be engaged in the House, hearing appeals, so I 
can see her without fear of interraption. I only ask 
for justice,” he added; “aud even that I am willing 
to pay for.” 

Lady Shanry was one of those beautiful, reckless 
creatures, whosi? hearts direct them: feeling with her 
mastered reasox'. She was the slave of impulse, 


| which too frequently led her to folly; “yet in her 


wildest errors, one trace of Eden remained. She had 
a hand for charity—an ear for the pleadings of dis- 





| 


—=— 
tress. A tale of outrage or of wrong— espe 
towards one of her own sex—was sure to excjt, 
sympathy. . 

The grave has long closed over ber. 
recoguize our sketch, may remember only her emp, 
many whom she assisted by her influence and», 
think only of her benevolence. _ ~ 

It would be useless here to enter into a detail Of thy 
means by which Mr. Brindsly succeeded in ey)igg 
her in his cause. It is sufficient to say that le aj 
influence her; and when the application came 
his lordship, to issue an order for the medical offcg 
connected with the Commissioners of Lunacy to Te 
the countess, it was favourably listened to. 

After Goliah’s statement, which was made op 
we do not see how it could well have been otherwi, 

The hopes of the goldsmith were excited to 4, 
highest pitch at the success of his frequoutly bay 
attempt to do justice to his niece. The very next day 
he set out, with the persons appointed, for the sx 
of her imprisonment and sufferings. 

“T shall see her,” thought the old man; “ she yi 
know my voice. The charm which craft and 
have woven will be brokeu—the child I loved will, 
restored to me.” 

Filled with these hopes and dreams, the journey » 
peared short; and on the third morning the pay 
reached the abbey. 

Dr. Briard evinced neither surprise nor confusion g 
their appearance: he was too well practised in deg 
to betray himself. After verifying the authority wij 
which they were armed, he coully rang the bell. 

James answered it. 

“Send Mrs. Brooks to me,” he said. “Be seatal, 
gentlemen,” he exclaimed, with one of his blandgy 
smniles; “she is the female attendant upon the unhappy 
lady. I know not whether she has yet left her bed” 

“ And how is the countess? ” inquired Dr. Grenfel, 
one of the commissioners. 

The charlatan shrugged his shoulders, 

“Ts she violent?” 

“ At times.” 

“ Any intervals of reason ? ” 

“ They are rare,” replied the Frenchman; “bd 
there are periods when her faculties are as perfect 
ever.” 

“And at other times?” demanded the goldsniti, 
quickly. 

“ Memory is a blank,” replied the hypocrite ; “a pe- 
fect blank. She knows no one—answers no question; 
appears not only unconscious of where she is, but d 
everything which passes around her. All that scieu» 
can achieve for her has been done. I pronounce lir 
case to be hopeless.” 

“T do not believe it,” interrupted Mrs. Brindsl, 
with a burst of indignation; she has been tamper 
with—cruelly oppressed. Lord Moretown is a villais, 
and his agents little better than himself!” 

“Tt is not necessary that I should defend the cle 
racter of Lord Moretown,” replied the doctor; “bi 
as to your insinuation—or rather assertion —respectilg 
my conduct to my patient, these gentlemen shall 
the judges. I am perfectly ready to abide by thei 
decision.” 

At this moment Mrs. Brouks entered the roow. S!* 
started at the sight of the strangers, but instantly ix 
covered herself, 

“ These gentlemen,” said the charlatan, “are com*, 
with an order from the chancellor, to see your charge.” 

“Tn her present state?” said the woman. 

“Tn any state,” answered the geldsmith, who begu 
to feel uneasy at the delay. 

“ Her ladyship is in the bath at this moment,” cot 
tinued the nurse; “but I will at once remove her, axl 
assist her to dress. In a few minutes she will be realy 
to receive you, gentlemen,” 

So saying, she left the room—but not before a glane? 
of intelligence had between her and her cov 
federate in crime: which glance, although unnotice! 
by the goldsmith and his companions, perfectly 
assured Briard as to the result of their visit. 

“She will not be long,” he observed. “May I of 
you any refreshment? ” 

The invitation was declined. 

In afew minutes—which seemed so many hours 
the impatient relative of Alice—the housekeeper made 
ler appearance, and offered to conduct them to th 


Those why 


kind old’ man beat as he crossed the threshold © 
what he justly considered her prison. He expectel 
that she would recoguize him—rush to his arms— ## 
he should hear her voice calling upon him for p'* 
tection. Bitter was the disappointment Which awaited 
him ! 

Alice was seated in an easy-chair, in a comfortalls 
—nay, luxuriously-furnished room, dressed in » 100 
wrapper. The expression of her countenance was 
perfectly calm—the eye fixed on vacancy. , 

Mrs. Brooks was standing at the back of her chal 
arranging her hair, which was wet, like that of s p* 
son who liad just issued from the bath. 
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ur pardon, gentlemen,” she said; ‘‘ but I 

Bey vould have finished my lady's toilette be- 
ed.” 

“ ene Alice!” exclaimed her uncle, ad- 
vancing towards her, and taking her listless hand in 
his; “do you not know me?” 

The poor victim made no reply. 


«Tis I~your uncle! your poor, fond uncle, whom 


you used to love when a child! Have you forgotten 
e ” 


™ till no answer. 

“ Your boy—Digby! Digby!” he added. “ Speak 
for his sake!” : 

At the name of her boy, a slight tremor passed 
through the frame of the victim; her lips moved. 
Nature appeared busy at her heart; but the medicine 
she had been artfully drugged with was too powerful. 
After one or two ineffectual efforts to speak, her head 
sank upon her bosom, and she remained silent and 


listless as before. 





Both Dr. Briard and the nurse were relieved. At! 
the attempt of the countess to speak they had felt a | 
strange tremor—but it passed with the unsuccessful | 
you see, gentlemen,” said the former, “‘as I told | 
you, the case is hopeless. You could not have arrived | 
at a worse moment,” 

Doctor Grenfield took a chair and drew near the 
patient. He was a man of great experience in such 
cases; but even his penetration was doomed to be de- 
ceived by the infamous precaution which her oppressors 
had taken; for the application of her relative to the 
Chancellor hud been foreseen, and arrangements made 
accordingly. 

“Have you any pain ? ” inquired Dr. Grenfield. 

Alice with difficulty repeated the word “‘ pain.” 

“ Where?” 

Her uncle, looked at her anxiously, and repeated the 
inquiry. At the sound of his voice she slowly raised 
her eyes, gazed for a moment upon his venerable 

untenance, and then burst into a wild, hysterical 


“God! ” said the old man clasping his hands, “ but 
hisis the completion of their villany! They have 
destroyed her mind, broken her heart! Fiends! accursed 
fiends!” 

“Deeply as I commiserate your sorrow and disap- 
pointment,” observed Dr. Briard, “I cannot permit 
such an accusation to pass without a reply! The form 
which the disease of the tess has dis b 
no menue an unusual one. I appeal to these gentle- 
men!” 

Despite the reiteyated entreaties of the goldsmith, 

d the questions of the commissioners—who tried by 
exery possible means to obtain an answer—Alice re- 
mained impassible as a statue of silence; not even a 
look of recognition could be obtained from her. 

The medical men left the room perfectly satisfied 
that the case of the patient indeed was hopeless. 

“We can do nothing,” they said, after they had ad- 
journed to the library; ‘‘ there are no grounds for a 
charge either of cruelty or neglect. Lady Moretown 
is properly cared for—attended as befits her rank and 
misfortunes. ‘I'he Jaw declares her husband to be the 
natural guardian of her person, aud the Chancellor 
roy can nor will—upou mere suspicion—remove 

er!” 

No sooner had they left the room than the nurse— 
overcome by the effort she had made to maintain ber 
composure in their presence—sank upon a chair, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

“What a wretch have I become!” she added; “I 
whose heart was once goodand kind! I, the minister 
of this fiend, Athalie! How can I expect that heaven 
will pity me, who have shown myself to be pitiless ? 
But it is the last time!” she added; “ the last..time— 
though I beg my daily bread!” 

After this resolution, she gradually became more 
composed, and, tenderly lifting the countess in her 
arms, conveyed her to her bed, and, seating herself by 
her side, sat with her eyes fixed upon tle pale and 
suffering features, 

Tn about an hour Briard entered the room. 

“ Are they gone?” said the woman. 

“Yes,” replied the Frenchman, rubbing his hands, 
with an air of satisfaction; “and fully convinced of 
the truth of my report! Only to think, that Gren- 
field should have been such an ass! It is something 
to have baffled him!” 

Mrs. Brooks answered the observation only by a 
deep sigh. 

“I feared,” contianed the speaker, “that the dose | 
Was searcely powerful enough, se violent was the | 
effort to speak ! 

“Will she remain long in this state?” inquired the 
woman, 

s “About four hours,” replied the charlatan, coolly ; 
when she revives, apply the essence I gave you ! ” 
He Tose to leave the room. 

aot possess strange knowledge ?” observed the 








“Knowledge always appears strange to the ig- 
norant,” replied the doctor; “it is like strength to 
the weak or courage to the coward. I could send 
death upon the air you breathe or in the water in 


which you dipped your hand. But why speak of these 


things?” 

“You have studied poisons?’’ urged Mrs. Brooks, 
whose curiosity upon the point seemed to increase. 

“ Yes.” 


“ For many years?” 

“It was a taste with me; but why do you make 
these inquiries?” he added. ‘“ Have you any wish to 
become my pupil?” " 

“ No—no,” said the woman, starting like a person 
roused from a deep train of thought; “the privilege 
of my sex—curious—merely curious. I should never 
have the courage to practise in your school.” 

Her visitor left her, when the woman instantly 
barred the door. 

“T see—I see it all!” she exclaimed; “the agent 
and the means by which I have been made the victim! 
Athalie inherited the fortune of Madame Duverny— 
she alone profited by her death; and the odium of the 
deed was mine! I'll be revenged!” she added, 
“though I pay for my triumph over her with my 


| that the British Government have granted a similar 
poviegs down the northern frontier of the United 
tates; and that an application is now pening in 
| the Washington Congress for like permission, through 
that country; thus connecting the whole telegraphic 
| system of Europe and Asia with the telegraphic sys- 
tem of America. The chamber unanimously resolved 
| to memorialize the President and both Houses of Con- 
gress in favour of the undertaking. The full comple- 
| tion of the project may, it is alleged, be expected 
within three years. The total distance overland by 
way of Behriag’s Straits, which are only 39 miles wide 
and 160 feet in depth, will be about 16,000 miles: but 
how the influence of the glaciers, which must inevita- 
bly cross the path of the wire, is to be obviated, it is 
hard to say.. That glaciers rip up the ground when- 
ever they reach s!ioal water is well known; and the 
wire must cross the shoals as well as the deeps. It is 
asserted that messages have been repeatedly sent 
during the present year from Boston to San Francisco, 
a distance of 3,000 miles, in two minutes. 
NEW SILVER OOINAGE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
We have excellent authority for announcing the 
fact that it is intended ere many months shall have 





life! It has long been a burthen to me!” 

From that day, she attempted by every means in | 
her power to ingratiate herself with Dr. Briard, who, 
finding her a person of superior mind, as well as} 
manners, gradually sought her society. | 

“Come!” he said to her, one evening, as they were 
sitting alone together ; “ you have an inquiring spirit! 
Let me give you your first lesson in chemistry!” 

The offer was accepted, and Mrs. Brooks became his 
pupil, much to the amusement of the servants, who 
whispered amongst themselves that the doctor had 
fallen in love at last. 

Greatly did Athalie applaud her foresight in the 
arrangements she had made, when informed of the 
visit of the commissioners, and its result. She was 
one of those who left little to chance. To obviate all 
future danger, she conceived the fiend-like design of 
really depriving her victim of reason—of destroying 
for ever the mind she had failed to degrade—for which 
purpose it was necessary to see Briard. 

She could not write on such a subject, or consult 
with the earl. Steeped as he was in crime, selfish, and 
heartless, he was not yet hardened to that point. 

“T must decide and act without him!” she muttered; 
“he has scruples, and fancies that he hears the voice 
of the thing he calls his conscience. If it could speak,” 
she added, with terrible emphasis, “I should long 
since have been deafened by its clamour! ” 

A few hours afterwards the abandoned woman was 
seated in her box at the opera, listening to the strains 
of Rosini, as cold and unconcerned as though crime 
had been a stranger to her nature. 

During the evening the earl entered the box. It was 
towards the close of the session. 

“ Athalie,” he said, “I have an idea of passing the 
vacation of Parliament in Paris.” ’ 

“Why in Paris? ” she demanded. 

“T thought it would please you!” he replied, with 
look of surprise. 

“No—no!” said thesyren; ‘‘I havo no wish to quit 
England, and have decided, when I quit London, on 
taking up my abode at Moretown Abbey!” 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


A veRY curious method of reducing the intense 
headache experienced by fever patients has been 
lately pointed out by M. Guyon. It consists simply 
iu pressure exerted over the integument covering the 
temporal arteries. It was discovered quite accident- 
ally in feeling the temples, rather than the wrists, in 
order to ascertain the frequency of the pulse. Whilst 
the physician compressed the vessel, the patient ex- 
claited, “ Comme-vous me soulagez!” and thus indi- 
cated the result produced by diminishing the supply 
of blood to the surface of the cranium. M. Guyon 
does not consider that any serious results of an in- 
jurious nature follow compression of tle “ temporals,” 
inasmuch as the blood finds channels in the various 
other branches of the “ external carotids.” 


TreLecraPH Rounp tHE Wortp.—The proposed 
intercontinental telegraph, which, vid Behring’s 
Straits, will complete the circuit of the world, was 
recently the subject of discussion in the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. It appears that Russia has 
undertaken a line of 6,000 miles, from Moscow to the 
Pacific Ocean, at the mouth of the Amoor, of which 
4,000 miles, from Mescow to Irkutsk, are in operation, 
and that she has granted to Mr. P. M. Collins, of New 
York, a concession for thirty-three years to extend 
this line up to and across Behring’s Straits, and then 
through her American territories to the frontier of the 


passed away, to recall the whole of the silver coins 
now circulating throughout the United Kingdom, and 
to replace them by an entirely new coinage of that 
metal. There can be very little doubt of the remarka- 
ble dégree of success which has attended the recent 
reformation of the copper coinage. 

There exists as little doubt that a judicious re- 
modelling of the silver coinage will be productive of 
equal satisfaction and advantage to the community, to 
that which has followed the introduction of the bronze 
money. It must be patent to every person that the 
time has arrived when a new coinage of silver would 
be highly acceptable, for all must have experienced 
more or less of inconvenience from the dilapidated and 
used-up state of that which now circulates. 

Our crowns and half-crowns, many millions of 
which came into existence as far back as the year 
1816, and none of which are of more recent date than 
1849, are miserably deteriorated, having lost by abrasion 
the greater part of their original impressions, and 
many of them 15 per cent. of their original weight. 
Our shillings are in as bad a plight, whilst the six- 
penny coinage is in a much worse condition than 
either, aad individual pieces are frequently met with 
which weigh only two-thirds of the standard weight 
at which they were issued from the Mint. Three- 
penny pieces are rapidly following in the wake of their 
richer relatives, and fourpenny pieces are dying an 
unnatural death, for their issue has ceased for many 
years. We say nothing of tho florin, because it is 
the youngest member of the British family of coins, 
and it has been subjected to less wear and tear in. 
consequence. 

The loss of weight among our silver coins is a great 
evil no doubt, but the consequent defacement of their 
impressions is of yet more serious consequence, for it 
facilitates largely the operations of counterfeit coiners.. 
Such manipulators find it a comparatively easy task 
to produce fuc similes in base metal of half-worn-ous 
coins, and they avail themselves too freely of the 
privilege thus afforded them. 


SMALL FIRE BALLOONS. 


Tue material for making a small balloon should 
be a fine, thin, close-textured tissue-paper. Having: 
determined that the balloon shall consist of a specitic 
number of gores or sections, say thirfy-two or sixteen. 
@ pattern for cutting them by should be made of 
pasteboard or some tolerably hard substance. 

Suppose the entire height of the balloon, without 
its appendages, is to be three feet, aud the number of 
gores thirty-two, an elegant shape will be got by 
making the pattern an inch wide at one end, three 
inches at the other, and eight inches at its broadest 
part, which should be at one-third of its length, if the 
balloon is intended to have a pear-like figure. 

Varnish the gores with the crdinary boiled oil, and 
hang them up singly on lines till perfectly dry. They 
are next to be put together, which may be done witu 
gum-water, or ¢lean thin paste. 

After pasting or gumming about half an iuch of 
one of the geres, lay the edge of another about mid- 
way across the part ted, and then double over 
about a quarter of an inch of it, dabbing it lightly 
from end to end with a clean cloth, to insure its hold- 
ing securely. Two of the gores being thus united, 
unite two others in like manner, and so on, until, if 
you had thirty-two goresinu all, you reduce your num- 
ber to sixteen. In like manner proceed till you make 
your number eight, then four, and then two; haug- 
ing the sections up at every pasting, so that they may 
get thoroughly cry as you proceed. The two halves 
are last of all to be connected in the same way; and 
this part of the undertaking is then completed. 

A circle of wire about six inches in diameter should 




































British possessions, a distance in all of 4,500 miles ; 





be worked into the bottom of it, to keep the fabric of 
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the balloon at.a sufficient distance from the flame of 
the spirit. Another wire may be fixed across this | 
circle to hold a piece of sponge, which should be im- | 
mersed in spirits ef wine. A smouldering piece of 
brown paper held underneath the aperture will, in a | 
few minutes, put the balloon in an ascending condi- | 
tion. 

Having thus inflated the balloon, ignite the piece of 
sponge, and let it rise. When it is intended to inflate 
the balloon with hydrogen or coal gas, the latter ap- 
paratus is not needed; but a light car, or any other 
ornament proportioned to the ascending power of the 
balloon, may be appended to it, which will have the 
effect of maintaining it.in the right, position, and also | 
of keeping it longer in sight. , 

Tue New Aruantic CaBLE.—Every possible care | 
and attention is bestowed upon the manufacture of | 
the Atlantic cable so as to render its success, if pro- 

ly laid, a continued certainty. The-eore consists 
of a strand of seven copper wires, each covered with 
about half an inch of gutta-percha composition as an 
insulating medium. The telegraphic core is then 
strengthened by wrapping around it ten solid wires 
formed of Messrs. Webster and Horsfall’s homogene- 
ous iron, capable of bearing a strain of eleven miles 
of its length. The whole is afterwards surrounded 
with yarn saturated with a chemical compound which, 
by its poisonous qualities, will prevent its destruction 
by marine insects, shell-fish, &c. The new cable is 
most perfect throughout, and double the strength of 
the former one. ‘The superior quality of the conduct- | 
ing-wires and the greater thickness will admit of an 
average of eight words per minute being transmitted, | 
against a fourth of that number under the arrange- 
zent of the old cable. 


VENTILATION OF SHIPS. 


At length the attention of the authorities seems to 
have been directed to the absolute necessity of giving 
proper ventilation to our ships of war. We have 
jong advocated this necessity. A contemporary ob- 
serves : 

‘“‘ During the experimental trial of the Royal Sove- 
reign on Thursday week, much interest was shown 
by the distinguished naval officers, and other scientific 
gentlemen on board, in the general ventilation of the 
ship, and the Admiralty anthorities and Captain Coles 
deserve much credit for their laudable endeavours to 
make the ship as perfect in this respect as the exigen- 
cies of such a peculiar structure would admit of. On 





in hot climates and in epidemic seasons. Again, why 
should the bilges of the Royal Sovereign have been 
permitted to continue always offensive before her 
change? Does not this fact, serve,amongst.a host of 
other examples to show the urgent : necessity . there is 
of a thorough inquiry being instituted by the Admiralty 
into the sanitary condition and arrangement of our 
ships of war generally ? 





FACETI£ZA. 


Tue law is a pretty bird and has charming wings. 
Pity it has so terrible a bill. 

Way is it vulgar tosend atelogram ? Because it 
is making use of flash language. 

Wuart is the sum of the great peace-lesson taught 
in the proposed alliance with Russia? Bear and 
for-Bear. 

A GENTLEMAN lately heard a labourer gravely in- 
form two comrades that a seventy-four-pounder is a 
cannon that sends a ball exactly seventy-four miles. 


A LANDLORD at Bangor, who bas property to let, 
has caused the following notice to be placed upon it: 
“This house to let; apply to Mr. H. R-——. N.B.— 
Smokers and tobacco chewers need not apply.” 

Wnuat is the difference between the President's 
proclamation of freedom and hair-dye? One eman- 
cipates the blacks, and the other ‘blacks the man’s 

ite. 


An Irish. ADVERTISEMENT.—TIf the gentleman ‘who 
keeps a shoe ‘shop with a'red head will return the 
umbrella of a young lady with an ivory handle, he 
will hear of something to her advantage. 


UNWHOLESOME ROOTS. 


Mother.—Doctor, before sending my son back to 
school, I wish you to presoribe for him. 

Boy.—'T hose roots don’t agree with me. I wish you 
would order them to be discontinued, Doctor. 

Doctor.—What roots ? 

Boy.—The Greek and Latin roots! 


Money is very scarce at Turin, and the joke of the 
day is that a man, having planned successfully a rob- 
bery of the Italian Treasury, only found a balance of 
153 f. 

Tue Yankees say that putting eagles on their coins 
has reflected little credit on the pluck of the national 





the whole the result is successful, although, probably 
from want of an original comprehensive plan, some 
defects are observable. 

“One new feature, however, which elicited marked 
approbation, was the ventilation of the ship's frame 
and timber spaces, and consequently of the bilges, by } 
a plan invented by Dr. Edmonds, of the Victory, and | 
by whick all these timber spaces are, by a simple pro- 
cess, converted into ventilators, instead of, as hitherto, 
acting ‘as vitiators, and the effluvia from which—too 
well known by riaval men—have long been known as 
fertile sources of disease and discomfert to all serving 
in the tropics, where, intensified by a high tempera- 
ture, they created, or at least fomented, the fatal 
fevers which have so often ravaged such ships as the 
Eclair, Tweed, Highflyer, and a multitude of others. 

“It is clear that we have in this new system ‘a 
means not only of preventing the action of such de- 
trimental causes, but also of absolutely removing 
them, by acting on their sources, which are identified 
with the causes of dry rot in ships, which may be 
equally prevented. 

“In steamers in which this system is adopted the 
funnel is the great ventilator, and it was found on the 
occasion of the Royal Sovereign’s experimental trial, 
steam being up, that the enormous volume of 225,000, 
cubic feet of the foulest air of the ship was constantly 
being carried off by the air trunks at the rate of thirty- 
one feet per second. On the day previous, by the 
passive action of the funnel draught alone—no fires 
being lighted—one-third of this quantity was being 
carried off, and when this stream of foul air was in- 
tentionally diverted from its upward course for a mo- 
ment into the space between decks its odour was very 
indicative of its source. 

“It is well known that previous to the conversion 
of the Royal Sovereign into a turret-ship, whilst she 
was a three-decker, her bilges were always very foul, 
and by no care could this evil be removed. Now, 
with the present system, if the most ordinary pre- 
cautions be taken, the ship can be kept perfectly free 
from accumulations of foul atmosphere,.and there can 
be no doubt that this invention, if generally adopted, 
will materially improve the hygienic condition of the 
navy.” 

Let the reader mark what was the state of the 
atmosphere iu the between-decks (where the men are 
berthed and usually so crowded together at night) 
whenever the outflowing stream of impure air from 
below was interrupted, and then he may judge what 


bird since the war began, as they have all flown 
away. 

A country girl wasspilt from a waggon and had all 
her finery dirted. She lay some time insensible. Her 
first trembling exclamation on recovering was : “I hope 
there was no editor in sight!” 


“ CABBAGE,” says the Edinburgh Review, “contains 
more musclé-sustaining nutriment than any other 
vegetable.” This probably accounts for the fact of 
there being so many athletic fellows among the tailors. 

“Pomp, what am de jury of inkest?” ‘“ Wal, de 
fac is, nigga, a jury of inkest am alot ob fellers wat 
sets down on a dead nian to find out whedder he am 
dead.for sartin or only playin’ possum.” 

Dr. Soutu, preaching before King Charles, saw 
that potenate asleep; he stopped short, aud in an 
altered tone of voice, three times called out, “ Lord 
Lauderdale!” His lordship stood and looked at the 
preacher, who thus addressed “him, ‘with great compo- 
sure: “ My lord, I am sorry: to interrupt your repose, 
but I must beg of you not to snore so loudly, lest you 
should wake the king.” 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


This erratic gentleman delivered a lecture at New 
York the other day on behalf of the Christian Al- 
liance. 

On opening the meeting the chairman said he did 
not know what Mr. Train intended ‘to lecture about. 
That gentleman had given him liberty to announce 
any subject he pleased, and he had accordingly an- 
nounced “* What is to be; or, the Course of Empire.” 

Mr. Train, in his address, said he had some ideas in 
regard to what is to be. He foretold the Chinese 
war. He had some ideas in regard to the course of 
empire, too. He believed, after extended travels 
throughout the world, that America three- 
fourths of the ise and seven-eighths of the 
beauty of the world. If you are going to travel with 
safety over the world, you have got to get under the 
Confederate flag in the fourth year of the war. 

He ridiculed the Government for its often-repeated 
promise that the war should be over in sixty days. 

Mr. Train then asked his audience what ‘he should 
talk about. He would speak on egotism if they liked 
(laughter). He did not believe in humility; he 
thought it the meanest kind of hypocrisy. A man is 
sure to find his level, and there is no danger that he 
will get above it, 





its effects must be on the health of the erew, especially 


He was talking to the dress circle. He hoped, as 


a 
‘there were but few, they would havea nice little «: 
time, (A voice: “Talk about England,”) Hugi 
is only a little province of France (laughter), 4 ty 
lution is coming there some time. wl 

When the Fenian brotherhood rises and fires ; 
guns on the _ of the-mountains of Ireland, imei 
will recognize Ireland asa belligerent. power, ang they 
we will fit out Alabamas and Sumters from Baltimor, 
Wilmington, and other ports, and.be neutral as 
land has taught us the definition of heutrality (gy, 
plause). 

He was;devoted to the union, the constitution an 
the laws. He believed the country good enough fe 
Washington, and fourteen other presidents, is good 
enough for him. God Almighty has cursed tiy 
country with a great number of i 
(laughter and applause). 

It was.a mistake to build the railroads cast aj 
west, but God Almighty was his own topographiql 
engineer, and made the rivers run north and south; 


and what God has joined together let:no Secessionig 
dare to tear asunder (applause). 

It was his earnest belief that, if Mr. Lincoln isp. 
elected in November, in less than sixty days hy 
would acknowledge the Southern Confederacy 
(hisses). 


Curious Derence.—A baker having stolen a goo, 
the owner cried after ‘him, “ Baker, ri” 87 wil 
I will!” shouted ‘he. Being afterwards -brough; 
before'a magistrate, charged with the offence, he ds. 
fended himself by assuring the court that he merly 
took it up to try its weight, when the prosecutor sui. 
denly told him to “bake ‘her,” which he did; by 
finding he did not come for it, rather than let it spoil, 
of course he ate it' himself. 


Nosrs.—The French and English have each nin 
proverbs relating to the nose. Here follows the nas 
wisdom of the vernacular:—1, Follow your nose. ), 
He cannot see beyond his nose. 3. An inch isa goo 
deal ona man’s nose. 4. He would bite his nose of 
to spite his face. 5. He hasa nose of wax. 6. 4s 
plain as the nose on your.face. 7. To hold one's nox 
to the grindstone. 8..To lead one by the nose, 4 
To put one’s nose out of joint. 

PresipENT Lincoxn’s Last.—The following ist 
passage in President Lincoln’s speech on a recat 
visit to Philadelphia, in which he made:an allusion » 
Grant’s recent movement/across the James River, He 
said:—We are going through with our task so far a 
Iam concerned, if it takes us three years longer, | 
have not been in the habit of making predictions, 
but I am almost tempted now to hazard one. | wil. 
It is that’ Grant is this morning ina position, with 
Meade‘and Hancock of Pennsylvania, whence he cn 
never be dislodged by the enemy until Richmondis 
taken. “If ‘T shall discover that General Grant nsy 
be-greatly facilitated in the ‘capture of Richmond by 
rapidly pouring to him a large:mumber of armed ma 
at the briefest notice, will you.go? (Cries of “ Yes,’) 
Will you march.on with bim ? (Cries of’ Yes, yes’) 
Then I shall.call on you whenit ie necessary (laughter 
and applause, during which the President retired fron 
the table). 

Sincutar Errecr or ArriricrAL Licut pos 
TypocRAPHY.—The Academy Catalogue is om 
shilling by daylight, sixpence by gaslight.—Punch. 

A Man Trap.—Lady: “Charles, dear, I’m really 
afraid my crinoline'is coming off.” Husband (suddenly 
bursting into a cold perspiration): “By Jove, let's bi 
\into this bonnet shop.”—[Sold. |— Punch. 

Mrs. BrowN aT THE AcADEMY.—“ Well, in dl 
my born days, I never ‘see such a many picters; aud 
lor! the gold frames was beautiful; ‘but I got tht 
squeeged I did, and the place were’that stuffy,” tc, 
&c.— Punch. 


Paorocrapnic “Novetry.—Some enterprising 
pho’ pher is advertising that he does something 
out of the common line. Read this :—* Microscopic 
portraits taken from life, or copied from a carte-de 
visite, or any size picture, and elegantly mounted it 
scarf pins, charms, etc. Free to all parts.” How nic 
it will be to have microscopic portraits of some of ov 
friends—friends that are of .such a description thst 
“ the less you see of them the. better.” —Fun. 

A Maw or Metau.—The of Mr. Olay, MP, 
was picked the other day in the lobby of the House of 
Lords. The offender has not yet been disco 
but the police are already on his track. He is suppose! 
to be a distinguished chemist who is deeply interested 
in the extraction of aluminum and other precio’ 
metals from Clay. On being told that the money 
had taken belonged to Mr. Olay, he will probsbly 
return it, stating + had only taken it as a loam.—Fut- 

Nationa Derensive Eoosomy.—The taxpsye™ 
of England owe much to Captain Palliser, of the 18% 
Hussars, for his invention of chilled shot, iros shot 
more than equal to steel, made by being cast ™* 





mould of cold iron. Captain Palliser’s chilled she 
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a-piece, whereas’ steel shot: come to at 

any 2s “The chilled shot invented’ by Ceptain 

seer after having: peuetrated ‘the side’ of an iron- 

iad fly into pieces, which answer all the purpose of 

* bursting shell.. Now, 30s. is a great price to pay for 

and above the powder, and when that. sum 

enemies of England there ought to be 

Jlenty of them to show for it. It is as°much as a 

Thole host of tem is worth ;‘and'the’ man’ who has 

iver us a°shot that will kill as many or more for 2s., 
deserves well of his country.—. 


A BOOKSELLER'S EXPERIENCES. 


Mr. Aner’ Heywoop, bookseller, and ex-mayor of 
Manchester, has put forth a statementof the difficulties 
attending the progress of the book and periodical trade, 
which many readers will be glad to see, for the sake 
ofits fine and hopeful moral. Mt. Heywood says:— 

“When, in 1831, I commenced the business of 
newsagent, the periodical press had barely an exis- 
tence, and no newspaper published in England sold 
fora less price than sevénpence, the duty upon each 

being’ fou ce. 

Me ehe Poor Man's Guardian, published by Mr. Henry 
Hetheringtou,,was commenced in 1830, and in 1831 
he offered me the agency for Manchester and the dis- 
trict. The size of the Poor Man's Guardian was not 
equal to one-half of the Family Herald ; it was, in fact, 
ademy sheet, and sold for one penny: The judges in 
the law courts decided that this small sheet, so unlike 
a newspaper, Was one, and as such ought to pay the 
stamp-duty. 

“Tt was during this year that an organized struggle 


of ftiends of the people commenced for the abolition | 


of the stamp-duty, or the removal of the ‘taxes on 
knowledge.’ In the five years during which this 
struggle was maintained, 750 persons were fined and 
imprisoned by the magistrates for vending the Poor 
Man's Guardian and the unstamped press, and I was 
committed by the presiding magistrate for the space of 
four months to the New Bailey Prison. 

“My incarceration failed to convince me that. I was 
notengaged in @ glorious work, in doing my utmost 
to level the barriers of ignorance, and enable the 
newspaper to becothe an inmate in the house of every 
mat. After my discharge from prison, three other 
attempts were made to send me again to jail, but out 
of regard to the feelings of those who were dearest to 
me I paid the fines. 

“The contest’ between the’ Government and’ the 
publishers became very severe, the parcels for the 
country agents were seized by the police and confis- 
cated, servant girls carrying bonnet and other. boxes 
were stopped and searched, the coach-offices ini Lon+ 
don. were besieged by the police to capture every sus- 
picious-looking* parcel; but the ingenuity of the 
publishers was a match for them. My, parcels were 
often put in hampers in which shoes are usually 
packed, and directed to a shopkeeper in Oldbam Street 
who dealt in those articles, 

“Public opinion never lost its sympathy for ftie men 
engaged in this battle of the press, and in 1836 the 
Government introduced a bill into the House of Com- 
mons to reduce the duty to one penny. 

“The duty has been taken off the manufacture of 


These little bits of local history are precious tothe 
careful watcher of events. 





TksTIMONIAL TO CAPTAIN SPEKE.—A. testimonial, 
consisting of two handsome vases; wrought in gold 
and of antique pattern, purchased by subscription’ in: 
the county of Somerset, was presented ‘last week to 
Captain Speke, the well-known tiaveller and dis- 
coverer of the sources of the Nile. The cost. of the 
two vases is £1,000, and they were, it is said, origi- 
nally intended for the late Pasha’ of Egypt; but were 
never completed, in consequence of his death. The 
presentation was made at. the Shire Hall, Taunton. 
The Earl of Cork, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
presided on the occasion, and in presenting the testi- 
mouial, adverted.to- the great discovery. with which 
Captain Speke’s name is so honourably associated, 
alluding, also to some of the facts connected with his 
explorations. Captain Speke acknowledged the pre- 
sentation in suitable terms. 

As Ivrea. Looxrme-ciass.—A lettet from the 
City of Mexico states that. @ number of ladies in that 





garland of bouquets of silver chased 


with the imperial crown, supported by two griffins, 


designs; festoons’ of rose:and vine leaves also hang 
from the hands of two Cupids. On each side of the 
mirror is a vase, from which spring roses and tulips 
of a natural size, each of which is made to hold flagons 
containing perfumes andarticles for the toilette. The 
table is encircled with polished silver and crimson 
velvet, and is supported by Cupids, who appear to 
bear the toilette. Wingedi butterflies are placed at in- 
tervals on the garland around the mirror. 

A MEssaGt FROM THER Sua.—ZIfracombe, July 6.— 
A bottle was picked up at sea this morning, containing 
® paper on which the following was written in pencil: 
—“The Ocean Queen, G. Armstrong, master, has 
been sunk off Bermuda, February 4, 1864. All hands, 
with the exception of two, James Dadds and John 
Williams, who were drowned, are in tle boats. She 
sailed from Liverpool, December 11, 1863, and the 
owners are Messrs, Johnson and Lake, Liverpool.—G. 
ARMSTRONG, master.” 

THE “red, white, and blue” is no longer a syno- 
nyme for the Royal Navy. Henceforth, Lord Clarence 
Paget stated the other day, all her Majesty’s ships 
will carry a white ensign; the blue ensign is given 
to ships commanded and partly manned by men of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and the red ensign will be 
confined to the merchant serviee. The admirals’ list 
is to be no longer divided into classes. indicated by the 
three colours, but only into admirals, vice-admirals, 
and rear-admirals. 


THE SPINNER'S STINT. 
Srx skeins and three, six skeins and three! 
Good mother, so you stinted me, 
And here they be—aye, six and three! 
Stop, busy wheel! Stop, noisy wheel ! 
Long shadows down my chamber steal, 
And warn'me to make haste and reel. 
’Tis done—the weary stint complete ; 
O heart of mine, what makes you beat 
So fast and sweet—so fast and sweet ? 
One, two, three stars-along the skies 
Begin to wink their golden eyes ; 
T'll leave my thread all knots-and ties. 
My bodice must with green be laced, 
And trimmed with flowers along the waist; 
Slow hands of mine, make haste, make haste! 
O moon, so red, so round and red, 
Sweetheart’ of night, go straight to bed ; 
Love's light will guide us in your stead. 
A-tiptoe beckoning me he stands— 
Cease trembling, foolish little hands, 
And slip the bands—and slip the bands! 


A. C. 
eeeaeecnberfemmpesenetocnntn 


GEMS. 
He whio' dies’ sooner or later than he ought, is a 
coward. 
He who has-good health, is s rich man, and rarely 
knows it. 
Ong cannot.always be a hero, but one may always 


listen at once to what it teaches. 

WATER is: the: best drink. 
the best medicines. 

Love is a weapon that will conquer men when all 
else fail. 

THERE are reproaches which give praise, and praise 
which reproaelies. 

Lay by a good store of patience, but put it where 
you.can find it. 
Ott cast. not a@ shadow over childiood. Sooner 
make all other seasons of the day of. life cloudy; they 
are all alike, the third, the fourth,and the fifth de-’ 
cades; only at sunrise let it not rain into: life; only 
this one, never-returning, itredeemable time darken 
not. 


Exercise and pure air 








STATISTICS. 


Royat Nava Reserve:-—The return for the first 
quarter of 1864 shows a list of 15,949 volunteers ; 
15,473 of them had undergone drill; 7,727 were en- 
gaged in the coasting trade at home; 5,401 were absent 
on leave for short voyages, and expected home within 
periods varying from a fortnight to six months ; 1,834 
were ubsent on leave for long voyages, but expected 
home within a. year; the remaining 987 had been 
either left abroad on account of sickness, or discharged, 
or deserted. 

Our Lanp Forces.—The following is the strength 
of our land forees now in the United Kingdom :— 


be a nian. 
pats would not have affliction visit you twice, | 


12,000. Artillery, horse, 1,900:;, foot, 11,800; total, 
13,700. Engineers, 2,700; Infantry, Foot Guards, 
6,000; Regiments of the Line, 30,000; depéts, 18,000 ; 
total, 54000. Grand total, 82,000. Of the actual 
strength of the militia assembled at the training which 
has just. concluded, we cannot speak. with. certainty, 
but we believe the muster was jarger than in 1860, 
when the number’ actually present on the inspection 
day was 102,000. 


DurinG the past week sixteen wrecks have been re~ 
ported, making a total for the present year of 913. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Needles Point Battery, in the Isle of Wight, is 
now armed with six Armstrong 110-pounders. 

An English brig, in attempting to break the Danish 
blockade of the German ports, has been captured and 
taken into Copenhagen. Serve it right. 

Te Savoy Chapel in the Strand, which was burns 
down last week, is said to have been the property. of 
the Prince of Wales. 

Ir is stated that the French government is a con- 
vert to Jeremy Bentham's views on usury, and will 
shortly repeal the laws which regulate the rate of 
interest. 

Excurstons on the river are quite the fashion this 
year at the Imperial residence of Fontainebleau... The 
Empress has a small steamer, in which she takes trips 
on the Seine with the different guests at the palace. 

By an Imperial order, the Turkish commercial flag 
has been altered. Instead of the red ground and 
white crescent, as hitherto, the colours are green 
ground, with a red ball in the middle, bearing a white 
crescent.in its centre. 

A very grand festival took place at. Versailles on 
Sunday week, by the illuminating of the gardens at 
night and the playing: of the fountains: It was 
worth going a long journey to see, and the words 
“ magnifique” and “ very fine” (provixg that England 
sees sights on Sunday) were heard on all sides 

Navy Orricers.—By a return just published it 
appears that there are at present in the navy 390 
officers who entered the service as masters’ assistants 
and second mates, between Jan. 1, 1853, and'-Jan. 31, 
1868. Of these 17 attained'the rank of master in the 
period mentioned, and none reached the rank of staff- 
commander. 

ANOTHER CLAIMANT OF THE DANiIsH THRONE.— 
A totally fresh Pretender has taken the field for the 
possession, not of the Duchies, but of Denmark itself. 
We are advised from Frankfort, July 1st, that Prince 
Frederic of Hesse, who had renounced his claim on 
occasion of the London Treaty, 1852, now resumes 
his rights in consequence of that instrument being 
declared inoperative. 


TURNPIKES. 


Iris @ curious fact that when Young was advising 
travellers to avoid Lancashire ‘‘as they would the 
devil,” the roads in Ireland were in almost as perfect 
a condition as they are now, though the inns were 
detestable and the vehicles unsafe. But these perfect 
roads had their disadvantages, which are sufficiently 
indicated in the stage-coach advertisements down to 
the beginning of the present century, and which in- 
vited people to travel in “new coaches lined with 
copper,” and more or less bullet-proof ! 

Many of the best turnpike roads in Scotland are 
due to General Wade,, who, after the Disarming Act 
which followed the suppression of the rebellion of 
1716, employed the disbanded soldiery in constructing 
the great “military roads” through the Highlands. 
His success gave rise to the famous distich on the 
obelisk at Fort William,in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the road between Inverness and Inverary : 

Had you seen this road before it was made, 
You'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade. 

When Wade first traversed this road in a coach and 
six, in 1726, the Highlanders were almost awed at the 
spectacle. They could not conceive what the stupen- 
dous machine was, or why it was passing that way. 
Even when the general’s deputy in the road-making 
travelled by oneof the new roads in a chariot, the 
people rushed from their huts, and taking off their 
bonnets, as they looked. up at the coachman, bowed 
reverently, taking him to be a far greater man than 
any of the finer folk inclosed inside. 

Under some similar process of mental reasoning, the 
Chinese court rejected the first carriage sent from 
England, asa present to the Celestial Monarch, as'soon 
as they heard that the box-seat was not intended for 
the emperor, but for a servant. ‘That a slave should 
sit before his master, and turn his back.on him, too, 
seemed an intolerable thing to a people who have now 
@ more correct appreciation of the fitness of things as 















heath which are two eseuteleous bearing heraldic 


Cavalry, Howsehold, 1,800; Line, 10,700; total, 


regards charioteering, 
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nesses’ Registry (Mrs. H. Harris, registrar), 5, Scho Square, 
London ; or insert an advertisement in Zhe Times. The 
handwriting is not only but good; and we rather 
suspect you must know it to be so. 

Jassy.—Couplet means a pair of rhymes, so to say, or two 
verses or divisions of a hymn or ode, in which an equal 
number or ony measure of verses is found in each part, 
called a strep 

Herena.—You will find in No. 54 recipe for imparting 
to the hair a tendency to curl; and in No; 59 a recipe for a 
wash to counteract sunburn. Handwriting betrays great 
nervousness, otherwise it would be good. 

©. M'Cctton.—The principal countries from which we 
import corn are Russia, Prussia, unfortunate Denmark, and 
the duchies now severed from her, France, America, Tarkey 
and Egypt. Handwriting is good. 








$$ —.. 
Juminating matter concentres. “This natural predic. 
is visible during daytime in the 
mice, black and even in the human species 
Whoever has watched the eyes of all these 
will be convinced the way 


grad of night, than to a voluntary Power 
a cat's eye being, by the in size of the pupil,s mor: 
correct index of the time than the most perfect watch 

Fanny, who is tall, fair complexion, genteel, 
age eighteen, good birth, amiable, pretty ny ova 
would, with a view to matrimony, be pleased to exchangs 
cartes-de-visite with a gentleman about twenty years of 
who must be of good family, dark, handsome, and pes 
good temper. 

organs is Pv neye that some one = our fair readen, 

wee aee J. C. S—The limits of age at which youths are received as | Who would not object to a years courtship, should taks 
Srist ... 3 | engineer students in the Govécnmaais dockyards, is from | “for better or worse. He is twenty years of oman 

.+ +» 383 | fourteen to eighteen; your other question you will find | light early hair, light complexion, and blue eyes; ig gop. 

| replied to by anticipation in No. 63. en handsome; and in height 5 ft 7 in, and good tem, 
Eva.—The nome Arthur is from the Anglo-Saxon, and Pe : : 
means a strong man; Jane or Jean is softened from Joan, | Botox C.—You are in error; the phrase civis 
the feminine of John, which last name is from the Hebrew, | $¥™ (I am a Roman citizen) did not originate as s nationy 
and signities the grace of the boast with Lord Palmerston, though the perennial Premier 

Inqutrer.—In No. 62, under the heading of HovsrHoLp oo a nae Gavel te gittadinang eee, it 
Treasures, you will find a recipe which will answer your — it a ie chen dean St. Paul Person why 
purpose perfectly. Persons should never bathe while the 

body is in a heated condition. You have addressed us quite | 14 O.—Coterie means & friendly or select party, club 
Page ssi 2 wicten casein Se prcbanty coned frome tas Lata 

Iota.—We gave in No. 51 and No, 58 recipes for remov- a Saree y © Latin quot; in 

ing freckles, and another in No. 59; and as Re cannot re- weet a te joined in an ribed his gua’ 
eat them, we must refer you to either of those numbers. ; 

Fiand writing will be very good with a little more care and bat it soon lost this signification for its present one 

practice. Marra.—You can preserve your specimens of seasidy 

T. R—The etiquette is for the chief bridesmaid to occupy | botany in this wise:—After well cleaning and Pressing 
a place on the left of the bride, to hold her gloves and | brush the coarser kinds of algw@ ever with spirits of turpen. 
flowers; the other bridesmaids range themselves on the | Sans Ganolted bere-thivt of & anal pula te manne 
left. Butif diffic ee! ; is the t 
maererile mltion happen, W7P, vopry. Wemuan. cote portion, and it will make the specimens retain freah wp. 

pearance. 

Percy, a gentleman approaching middle of mediam 
height, having auburn hair, and ssing a highly accom. 
plished mind and good taste, with an income of £300 a 
from business, is anxious for a matrimonial introduction 
a lady from twenty-five to thirty years of age, sensible, n. 
ligious, good looking or of pleasing ion, and of soms 
means. 

Wurm Grrime.—The following mixture is very ws. 
ful in all cut eruptions :—Ip ha wine, fow 
drachms; flowers of sulphur, two drachms; tincture of 
cardamom, oneeunce. Mix, take one teaspoonful three time 
a day in a wineglassful of water, and avoid excess in dic 
In the reply to “ Donald M.,” in No. 58, you will find s goo 
recipe for promoting the growth of the hair. 

Anntr, who is tall, fair complexion, genteel, dark brow 
eyes, thin, age seventeen, of high birth, amiable, preity aad 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Eng 3 D tic Magarine: Vol. 9, No. 51: S. 0. 
Breroy.—This is a really admirable compendium of tales, 
essays, fashions and needlework, and has been 80 long before 
the public, that its merits must now be fully known. The 
work is issued monthly in duplicate form; that is to say in 
the shape of a sixpenny edition and a shilling edition. 
Kither of these is in itself excellent; but both combined, 
leave nothing to be desired. The literature is good and 
pure, and the fashien plates and work patterns quite re 
cherché. - 

The Boy's Own Magazine: Vol. 4, July: S. 0. Beztox.—This 
is something like a boy’s magazine! and we should like to 
see what manner of boy he is, who would not be satisfied to 
his heart's content—nay delighted—with the monthly acqui- 
sition of such a treasure. There is in it fact for the earnest- 
minded, fiction for the imaginative, history, science and 
usefal knowledge, for the studious, adventure for the daring, 
and amusement for all. British boys cannot, therefore, do 
better than buy Beeton's “ Boy’s Own Magazine.” 


The Boy's Monthly Magazine: Vol. 1, No. 7: 8. O. Bertox.— 
This is a somewhat younger candidate than the foregoing for 
the patronage of the ingenuous youth of Britain; but it is 
equally meritorious. There is scarcely anything indeed which 
could contribute to the amusement and information of boy- 
hood, that it does not contain. This is high praise, we know, 
but it is really deserved; and we like to give the palm where 
the palm is due. 


Jich , 








HERMINE. 
[Lines for Music.] 

Fast and fair the stars were springing 

In the deep’ning sunset sky; 
Soft and sweet eve's bird was singing 

To a clump of roses nigh; 
And through the grass a silv'ry stream : 
Went murm’ring in a happy dream: 
When, leaning on my breast, Hermine 
Sigh'd low, “* My heart for aye is thine!.” 


But ah! since greybeard Time was young, 
Love 'gainst yellow gold was weak! 
And oft for this has woman flung 
True hearts away, to—live or break! 
So now, with one who loved not more, 
But won her with the glitt'ring ore, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. D.—You must appear in full evening dress. 

Nerrows.—Your handwriting is very good indeed; it 
could scarcely be better. 

Cosmos.—“ Consols" is simply a contraction of the words 
Consolidated Annuities. 

G. M—We cannot give you any advice; you must apply 





Dwells in the summer land of Rhine 
My life's lost Pleiad, false Hermine. J.D. 


J. N.—No; in marriages by registration the wedding-rin, 
is notabsolutely required ; but of course you must be provid 
with that ‘‘tool of matrimony,” and place it on your wife's 
finger there and then, in the presence of the persons as- 





very loving, would be pleased to exchange, matrimonially, 
cartes-de-visite with a gent! about ninet years of age; 
who must be also of high birth, and may be either darkor 
fair, but not under six feet in height, handsome, and gooi 
tempered. 

Rose anv Litr, beseech us to aid them in obtaining besa 
“ Rose ” is tall, dark, and of commanding figure, age twenty. 


(@ @ surgeon. | 
J. J.—We must decline giving you any advice; as you Grace Y.—We must refer you to No. 55 for a recipe for a 

admit the wrong, you must take all the consequences that | cosmetic. The term comes from the Greek (kosmeo, I 

may ensue. | adorn); the Romans gave the designation of cosmete@ to 
Nora.—Banns must be published three times in a parish | the slaves who were. employed to and adorn their 

church in each place in which the parties reside. You must | mistresses. 

apply to the clerk; his fee is ls. 64 

G. K.—Stamped agreements between landlord and tenant 
are chargeable with stamp duty, as leases, whether the 
tenancy be from quarter to quarter or from year to year. 

B. T. 0.—Leaves of parsley, eaten with a little vinegar, 
will obviate the disagreeable results on the breath of eating 
onions. 

Assenrer.—If a landlord enter and use apartments while 
his tenant is in legal possession, and without his consent, he 
forfeits his right to receive rent. 

C. H. Brapsury.—The colour of the hair is light brown ; 
handwriting rather deticient in elegance, but plain and bold, 
and well adapted for business purposes. 

L. S—The disinfecting fluid is a solution of chloride of | 
zinc; and even although it may have the property of restor- | 
ing hair to the scalp, you should by no means use it; it isa 
most powerful poison. 

Grace B.—The name Archibald is derived from the Ger- 
man, in which language it means a bold observer; Matilda, 
or Maud, comes from the Greek, and signifies a lady of rank 
or honour. 

Gaxatsa.—In No. 58 (see reply to D. O.) you will find a good 
and harmless recipe for a depilatory; we refer you also to 
No. 49, in which you will find a very full reply on the same 
subject. 

H. H. S.—You will find your former question answered in 
No. 63. Handwriting bold, and yet not distinct, because you 
indulge in too many flourishes, and give your t's too long a 
stroke; correct this, and use better ink. 

J. W. C.—We do not think that a lad of sixteen, who is 
5 ft. 4 in. in height can be considered tall; there isno remedy 
in mature age for the peculiarity specitied, though it might 
have been prevented by care in infancy. 

H. Srvcrair.—One of the two specimens of handwriting 
enclosed is that denominated tne legal hand, and would be 
adapted for all legal purposes; the other is a commercial 
hand, somewhat too large and bold. 

Mervyy, being on matrimonial thoughts intent, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady of good farhily; he is tall, 
dark in complexion, with hazel eyes, and brown hair; and 
holds a good and promising position in the city. 

Epirs, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a gentle- 
man under twenty-one, She is seventeen, has dark hair 


sembled. five, very fond of singing, and thoroughly domesticated 


“ Lily " is rather below the middle height, has blue eyes, ani 
fair complexion, with chestnut hair, and is also domesticawl 
Both young ladies would value amiability of disposition and 
kindness:more than riches. 

IrtanpDalsE.—We regret that we cannot supply such s 
complimentary correspondent as you are with the required 
recipe—there being no speci(ic, that we are aware of, for 
the purpose in view. The state of your general health max 
be low and the blood very much deteriorated for such a 
unpleasant skin affection to make its appearance; avid 
unwholesome feod, and consult a medical man. 

Parsce Hawriet.—When lovers quarrel, and any “en- 

t” that may have been entered into is broken of, 
the proper thing to do is promptly to return letters, lore- 
gifts, and so forth, which had been interchanged. If your 
fickle Ophelia does not return your letters and poririt 
voluntarily, it would not be at all improper or unzentk- 
manly to write and request her to do so, and that isthe 
course which you had better pursue. 

Communtcations Recetven.—“Topsy” thinks she should 
make “Solitary Walter" a good helpmate, Is twenty yeas 
of age, has fair ee eS dark brown hair, blue fur 
“Topsy” has no wealth; but possesses a very roman 
di as i “ G. E. O. N.” places his hand and heart at the 
disposal of “ Bell Osbourne.” He is twenty-three years of 
age, rather -looking, of a lively and amiable temper, 
5 ft. 8 in: in height, fair complexion, and is fond of music- 

. H. H.” also offers himself to “Belle Osbourne.” Heis 
twenty-four years of age, of middle height, good-looking, 
good-tempered, fond of home, and fiatters himself that he 
can make “ Belle Osbourne ” happy—* Idaho " intimates for 
the information of “Solitary Walter” that she is dark, 
about the middle stature, considered rather good-looking, 
possesses a good temper, has received a thorough English 
education, and is very domesticated. She is tweaty-two, 
and flatters herself that she could make a very loving com 
panion, and hopes that “ Walter " is of a loving disposition 
and fond of home. 


Horerss.—To enable you to sue in pauperis yo 
must swear that you are not worth five pounds in the world 
except your wearing apparel and the “ matter in q in 
the cause;" an attorney and counsel will thereupon be as- 
signed you by the court without fee. 

Norrinenam.—To secure & good company at a ball you 
must send out invitations correspond: to the scale on 
which it is to be given; and these should be issued at least 
a week or ten days beforehand. In balls and large parties 
there should be a table for whist, &. 

Ne.ty.—All sudden or violent measures to get rid of cor- 
pulence are attended with harm to the system; and not the 
least dangerous is the “remedy” so popular amongst young 
ladies like yourself of drinking vinegar, which has the 
effect of speedily destroying the digestive powers. Attend 
to your diet, take exercise, and leave the result to nature. 


| Y¥. Z—No, the term was not misapplied, as the designa- 
| tion convent may be given to a community of religi per- 

sons, whether of monks or nung, and to the abbey, monas- 
| tery or nunnery in which they reside. We hope you do not 
| Mean your signature to be taken as conveying a pun; if so, 
you deserve to be pun 

C. A—The term “coupons” is derived from the French 
couper (to cut), and is applied to any cheque or other piece 
of financial paper cut off from its counterpart. In a special 
sense, “coupons” are dividend or interest warrants which 
are presented by holders of debentures. All coupons in 
Great Britain must now bear a stamp. 


Mary R.—Your lover's brother must be a very abominable 
fellow, and doubtless counts on your natural unwillingness to 
reveal his unmanly annoyances of you. You must defeat 
him by making them known to his brother; for impunity 
now will probably encourage the fellow to carry his fasults 
to a greaterlength. 

A Densinsxy.—Referring to @ paragraph in No.: 6 - 
specting the peculiar vision of the cat, t Rai 
favours us with the result of his anatomical investigations on 
the subject. Hoping that our philosophical correspondent 
does not hold, with regard to cats, the theory of Descartes 
with regard to dogs, viz, that they are insensible to pain, 
and that “poor pussy,” in his anatomical investigations, was 
not subjected to the process of vivisection, we append his 
elfen eae et says ~ professor, “ ascertained 
t , without the slightest doubt, t 
and eyes, is considered good-looking, and has a very amiable | vision of the ot is Saeed UP tna-ghelgheoeieets ipa 
and loving disposition; but possesses no fortune. which surrounds the pupil and illuminates it in darkness, or 

Ep1va.—To obtain an engagement as English governess during peculiar instinctive di ion for prey, propagation, 
ou the continent, you should place yourself in communica- | or during extraordinary sensations of joy or ‘anger, and in 
tion with either the Governesseg’ Institute (Mrs. E. A. Hop- | harmony with the sympathetic warmth of the blood, which 
kins, agent), 9, New Bond Street; the Governesses’ Institu- | propels the phosphorescent matter into the whole eyeball 
tion (Mrs. E Waghorn, agent), 34, Soho Square; the Gover- | and subjects it to the dilation of the pupil, into which the il: 
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Parr XIV. ror Jury 1s Now Reapx. Price 64 

Nos. 5, 6, aND 8 HAVE BEEN REPRINTED, AND MAY BE HAD 1 
OrpgrR OF ALL BooksELLers. 

“ Now Ready, Vor. IL of Taz Loxpox Reapzr, Priee 
4s. 6 


s. 
Also, the Titi and Inpex to Vor. IL Price Ove Pssst. 


N.B.—QorrksPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THELR LETTERS 70 TH 
Eprror or “Tae Lonpon Reaper.” ; 

tet We cannot undertake to xeturn Rejected Manuscripts 
As they are sent to us volwatarily, authors should rewis 
copies. 
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London: Prin?sd ana Published for the Proprietor, # ®t. 
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from any other kind of Sewing Machine. 


cannot sibly ri 


the fabric itself. z . . i 
6. If the mest elastic fabric be stitched cn the bias, th 
stitch will remain ect when all others give way. 
6. If the stitch 


ain fect. 
7 Re Machine, both keginning, ending, and everywhere, | moment. 


fastens off its own ends. ; 
8, Ifa seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires 2 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 


AGENTS WANTED IN E 


1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be preduced 
9, Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam 
$, It is not Tntite to give way in wear, or in washing 


ironing. 
aie cui at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger tLen 


cut or broken, the adjoining ones re- 


teration, the stitching may be undone with perfect facility. | 





EWTON WILSON&C°S 





PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s. 





These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 


9. The cotton required for any strength of seam whatever | ease of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty to 
is as fine again as that nceced by othcr machines. derangement. 
10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by 17. Ev Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
any other machine. 2 month's trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
11. Unlike the lcck-stitch, there is no re-winding of the | charge for use. 
under cotton. 18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
12, The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of | without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 
cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. 19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
is| 18. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set,! Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
remains always the same, : ; | binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
14. When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, | hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
in cotton, silk, cr Berlin wool, and stitch it on at the same | liar to these only. 
20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
15. The Machine produces a greater variety of results, | make a crooked seam, except desired. 
1- | plain and ornamental. than any other whatever. | 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 
16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, possible to miss a stitch. 











different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of *‘ The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on application. 
i post free, from the y 


144 HICH HOLBORN LONDON 
VERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 








REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


BY USING 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. It is invigorating 


A’ efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 


alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 


recommended. 


For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining ‘and restoring 


health. 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Ese., who 
have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 

Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 1b., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s. ; 561b., 8s. ; 112 1b., 16s. 








TIDMAN AND SON, 
WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 





Sole Proprietors, 
CHEMISTS, 








economy, and 
Messrs e 


gratis on app! 
Liverpool, 134, 





FP SETH. —-Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


+The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
m 
. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 2 
ey: — MY FRIEND CARI 


New Illustrated Monthly. On August 1, No. 1 of the 

8ST. GEORGE’S MAGAZINE 
Or LiTERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
1s. Monthly. Illustrated. 
“St. George for Merrie Englande.” 
ONTENTS OF NO. I; 

A Novel. By M. Bernam- 
Epwarps, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c., &c. 


from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 


; Birmingham, 65, New.street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s, 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was ouly by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means jor overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of uew strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills scothe the irri- 


tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability | 


of the intestines. 


Chap. L—The aenee' Story; Chap, IL—Mademoi- 
= selle Blanche ; Chap. I1L—Whispers in the Dark. (To be 
WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. i 





1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 

6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 

1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 

Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ata simi- 

lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 

Ha! attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
ndon. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 40s. 6d.; or per post, 54, #4, or 144 stampe.— 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX, ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR ‘removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. éd., or per post for 54 
stam Ross's 'To1LktT MaGazixx, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stemps.—248, High 
Holborn, Londen. 

















continued.) 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; eg eo THE FIR-TREES ; the Story of Beechwood 


anor. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
— AND THE DANES. By Sim Barnarp 


KE. 
THE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 
ANGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 


Chapters. 

ST. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 

ST. GEORGE IN THE STUDIO. 

LADY RAVEN’S FOLLY. A Novel. By Vanz 
Ireton St. Joux. Author of “the Chain of n” 
winrar Ceti ap ae Ch 
0 or; — & : 
1IL—The Watcher at the Window. 70 be 

A WALK THROUGH SICILY. 

A WINTER'S LOVE. 

OUR SOP TO CERBERUS. Beibg an Apology to 
the Critics and the Public. 

Ready, July 25th. 


‘London: ArruurR Hatt, Smart, and ALLEN, 25 


Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Booksellers. 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


Carriace Paiw to tHE Country on Orpers Excerpinc Twenty SHILINGs. 


USEFUL CREAM NOTE - - ~ ~- 2s 0d per Ream)Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES 4s 6d per 100 
SUPERFINE ditto $6 Pon ay er oe | THICK VELLUM ditto eer ee 

SUPERFINE THICK ditto- - - 480d », ‘LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 486d, 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s 0d |BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES - 1s 0d per 100 
Patent STRAW PAPER . Is 9d _s,, ‘CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES- -. - 2s 9d per 100) 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - - - - 6s6d_ =, ‘TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours - 1s 6d 5 quires. 
SERMON PAPER oe ®, ‘ENVELOPES for ditto - - - - 1s 0d per 10 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 
POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM Qs. 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 


‘“ 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. cach, or Post-free for 22 Stamps. 
“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat pocket, 
and yet containing every requisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it particularly 


serviceable to persons travelling.’—Vide Civil Serrice Gazette. 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Sosiety of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT | 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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